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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND PRONUNCIATION 


The transliteration used for Tamil words in this book is a system 
adopted by the Madras University Tamil Lexicon. A few current local 
and personal names appear in their anglicized spelling. The following 
Roman letters are used for the Tamil characters: 


Vowels 
Short Long 
a à 
i i 
u a 
e é 
o Š 
al an 
Consonants 
Ridge behind Hard Soft 
Lips Teeth upper teeth palate palate 
Stops p t t c k 
Nasals m n D n ñ ñ 
Liquids r l ] 
r 1 
Semivowels v y 


The Tamil long vowels ate simple vowels, unlike their Engl. diph- 
thongized counterparts. Final—‘‘ai’’ is pronounced approximately 
like—‘‘ey”’. 

Tamil has two series of consonants somewhat unfamiliar to Engl. 
speakers: the dentals t, n and the retroflexes t, n, 1, 1. The dentals are 
pronounced with the tongue at the teeth, the retroflexes are produced by 
curling the tongue back towards the roof of the mouth. 

In the middle of Tamil words, long consonants occur, indicated in the 
transliteration by double letters (cf. Nakkirar, pdf). English has long 
consonants between words, as in hot dea, pex(k)xife. 

The Tamil r is flapped or trilled as in Spanish or Czech. The ] is some- 
what like the American variety of r; r and r are not distinguished by most 
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modern Tamil speakers, but long rr is pronounced like tr in English 
irap or tt in hot fea; pr is pronounced ndr as in laundry. 

p, t, t, c, k are pronounced differently according to their position: 
initially, p, t, and k are voiceless stops, t does not occur, and c is initially 
pronounced as s or sh. Between vowels, p, t, t are voiced into b, d, and 
d and pronounced as lax voiced stops; k and c are pronounced as gh or 
h and s or sh. After nasals, all stops are voiced into b, d, d, j, g. 

Instances: akam is usually pronounced aham, Tolkáppiyam as tolha: 
piyam, Kuruntokai as kurundohey, narriuai as nattiney. 

The transliteration of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Pali words follows the 
rules adopted by Indology. 


Bhag. pur., 
Bh. pur. 

BhG 

Brahm. 

BSOAS 

C 

Cil. 

Cint. 

Cir. 

Cir, 

Comp. Gr, Dr. 
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Archiv Orientdini, Prague 
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INTRODUCTION 


“One of the first tasks of scholarship is the assembly of its 
materials, the careful undoing of the effects of time, the 
examination as to authorship, authenticity, and date.” 


R. WELLEK and A, WARREN, Theory of Literature, 
3rd ed., 1963, p. 57. 


What I aimed at in this handbook was to compile the annals of Tamil 
literature, abstaining as much as possible from value judgements, and 
arranging relatively neutral facts such as dates, titles, biographical 
events, etc., in their proper patterns and perspectives. Though I am well 
aware of the pitfalls of “historicism'' in literary studies, I am also aware 
of the fact that "the careful undoing of the effects of time" had to be the 
primary concern of this book. 

Though this handbook is more “complete” in terms of authors and 
works cited than any other previously published in English, it is a far 
cry from an exhaustive and comprehensive history of Tamil literature. 
The effort to achieve maximum completeness was doomed from the begin- 
ning for the simple reason of the rather limited number of pages allotted 
to this handbook; it could not, unfortunately, be exhaustive and com- 
plete, even in terms of what we know of Tamil authors of the past. Very 
unwillingly, out of sheer necessity, a selection of authors and works had 
to be made, though the account could have been more complete had 
more space and time been available. Also, very few Tamil written 
works of the past have ever been printed; the author was naturally 
unable to consult all the manuscript collections containing Tamil palm- 
leaf books in India and Europe. Another problem is connected with the 
fact that in all too many cases, the definitive canon of individual authors' 
works has not yet been fixed by preliminary research.? Above all, I had to 
observe a time-limit for the historical treatment of Tamil Hterature, for, 
within the scope and framework of a Handbuch tike this, it would have 
been obviously impossible to deal with all the complexities of modern 


1 To give some random examples: I had simply to leave out such minor and yet probably not 
unimportant authors as Cinnat Tampip Pulavar (1716-80) who was the poet of some traditional 
paflus and antatis; or some 18th cent, authors of learned literature (prosody, grammars, com- 
mentaries, philosophic treatises}, Incidentally, a special monograph on Tamil learned literature 
(which could be treated only marginally here) is a great desideratum. 

2 Thus a complete canon of the work of a recent writer like S. Bharati (1882-1921) still remains 
to be established, though Rà. A. Patmanàpag has done a lot to trace and to publish the poet's 
unedited writings, cf. his excellent Paratip putaiyal in 2 vols., Madras 1958 and 1959. 
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and contemporary literature, which adds daily to the total sum of its 
production. Hence I had to close my account with the beginning of the 
pre-modern age, i.e. ca. 1750 A.D., which marks a very decisive dividing 
line in the development of Tamil hterature, when the traditional sets of 
norms began to give way to a very different set (including the origin of 
new genres connected with the decline of scholarly, learned tradition and 
with the emergence of "popular" literature) under the impact of con- 
frontation with British power and administration, Western technology, 
and Christian ideology. 

One of the main guide-lines was "facts, not opinions". This means 
that, though evaluation was implicitly present in the selection of authors 
and works, almost no explicit value-judgements have been made. 

The importance of preliminary operations is particularly great in the 
case of Tamil literature; without them, “critical analysis and historical 
understanding would be hopelessly handicapped". Whereas in English, 
or German, or even Sanskrit literature the assembling and collecting of 
the texts (whether in print or in manuscript) has been almost completely 
accomplished, in Tamil this essential preliminary task has been performed 
only very partially. Great surprises in the form of very important texts 
are possibly not to be expected, but there is no end to the discovery of 
"lesser" literary works, not to speak of personal and legal documents 
having some connection with authors and literature. If it is true that a 
“just and critical appraisal is not possible until a text has been estab- 
lished",? then it would seem futile even to contemplate compiling a 
critical history of Tamil literature. For, with one possible exception,* 
the text of no Tamil literary work of the past has been established in a 
fashion likely to satisfy the demands of sophisticated textual criticism. 

One of the almost hopelessly involved problems is the solution of 
relative and absolute chronology. Apart from purely objective difficulties, 
there exists the unfortunate phenomenon of the kind of neo-romantic 
and ideologically motivated self-delusion of some modern and contem- 
porary Tamil scholars who seem to forget that the establishment of a 
different date, earlier or later, does not dispose of the actual question of 
criticism, and has absolutely nothing whatever to do with the purely 
literary qualities and merits of a work of art. 

I believe, however, that an over-all basic picture of the main trends of 
development of Tamil literature, and of the succession and dating of the 


3 F. Bowers, Textual and Literary Criticism, Cambridge, 1959. 
4 F. Gros, Le Paripátal, texte tamoul, introduction, traduction, et notes, Pondichéry, 1968. 
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important authors and works has been in general achieved, and that this 
book will serve, on the one hand, as a reliable manual for brief prelimi- 
nary orientation and consultation, and, on the other hand, as a basis for 
the serious evaluative and critical work on Tamil literature which is 
now under way.® 


5 A much more complete account of Tamil literature which will also consider unpublished 
sources is under preparation. Ten years from now the author may be at the end of his labours. 
Also, an evaluative treatment of Tamil literature is under way, which will give analysis and critical 
appreciation of many selected examples of texts im translation, with great stress on modern and 
contemporary writing. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE REDISCOVERY OF TAMIL CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


1.1. Conditions in the Transition period: Second half of the roth 
century. The rediscovery of classical Tamil literature occurred in the 
transition period of the second half of the 19th cent. when “both paper 
and palm leaf were used".! Why did it have to be "rediscovered" ? One 
of the reasons is related to the problem of "connectivity": the develop- 
ment of Tamil literature was in one sense quite irregular; a decisive, even 
abysmal, hiatus occurred in its evolution and in that of Tamil culture, 
during the 6th-8th cent. A.D. when the secular, anonymous, conven- 
tional bardic poetry ceased to be a living literature and became part of a 
"dead" classical heritage, giving way to the religious, individual hymn- 
ody of the Saiva and Vaisnava bhakti movement. Everything changed: 
the language (Old Tamil "became" Middle Tamil), prosody, themes, 
genres, motivation, ideology. The classical heritage was preserved only 
and almost exclusively by learned poets, by commentators and scholiasts, 
and, during late medieval times (after ca. 1450 A.D.), even the scholiast 
ceased to be interested, and classical poetry faded into oblivion. Pandits 
were not even sure of the correct names of classical works which became 
a part of the forgotten pre-bhakti culture. A scholastic, highflown type 
of derivative, imitative, exclusively religious, Sanskrit-orientated works 
was produced in the monasteries, which exercised a decisive intellectual 
power and influence. Probably the last literary text that exhibits an 
intimate knowledge of classical conventions and is deeply influenced by 
Cankam classics is the Kallátam of Kallàtanár, a Saivite work in roo 
stanzas imitating the classical akam genre and showing deliberate 
archaisms, It probably belongs to the roth cent. A.D. (cf. § 8.2.14). 
Another factor was the strong and permanent influence of militant 
Brahmanical Hinduism. The later medieval Saiva and Vaisnava scholars 
“apparently tabooed as irreligious all secular texts, which included the 
earliest and the greatest of Tamil literary texts; they disallowed from 
study all Jain and Buddhist texts".? Under this intellectual taboo even 
great scholars were unaware of the existence of classical literature, and 


1 A. K. Ramanujan, Language and “Modernization”; The Tamil Example, University of Chicago, 
1968. Xeroxed, Private distribution only. By courtesy of the author. 
3 Ramanujan, Language and “Modernization”. 
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dedicated their time and energy to the study of the second-rate religious 
and grammatical texts of the medieval period. Charles E. Gover writes in 
1871; "It is almost impossible now to obtain a printed copy of any early 
Tamil book that has not been systematically corrupted and mutilated, 
to meet the views of those whose livelihood depends on the rejection by 
the public of Dravidian literature and its acceptance of the Puranic 
legends".* Elsewhere he says: “For a while the fight [between indigenous 
literary tradition and Aryan importations] was evenly maintained, but 
the foreign element progressed till almost the whole written literature of 
the country became Brahmanic. Indigenous poetry fell into undeserved 
contempt or, where that was not possible, was edited so unscrupulously 
that the original was hidden under a load of corruption’. And he ex- 
horts scholars “‘to raise these books in public estimation, to exhibit the 
true products of the Dravidian mind". This, he says, “would be a task 
worthy of the ripest scholar and the most enlightened goveinment. I 
would especially draw attention to the eighteen books 5 that are said to 
have received the sanction of the Madura College, and are among the 
oldest specimens of Dravidian literature. Any student of Dravidian 
writing would be able to add a score of equally valuable books. If these 
were carefully edited they would form a body of Dravidian classics of the 
highest value".$ 


3 P. ii of the 2nd ed., 1959, of The Folk-Songs of Southern India, Higginbotham, Madras, 1871. 

* [b. p. 14. Elsewhere Gover speaks of the total neglect which had befallen ancient Tamil texts, 
“overborne by Brahmanic legend", and of **Brahmanic mutilation which has been so frequently 
referred to in the text" (p. xvii). "The Brahmans corrupted what they could not destroy. The 
editing of all books gradually fell to them, because they alone had the leisure and knowledge that 
literary labor required... This process was continued till it became almost impossible to discover 
the original... The only copies that I have been able to purchase are as obscure and overloaded 
with puranic superstition as the legend of any pagoda. The same thing has occurred with all the 
best Dravidian poetry" (pp. 14-5). Even though Gover obviously exaggerates the negative role 
played by later medieval! Hindu and Bráhmanic interference, there must have been some truth in 
what he said since we have several independent witnesses for it; e.g. William Taylor in Oriental 
Historical. Manuscripts, in the Tamil Language (Madras, 1835), speaks about Siddha works being 
“uniformiy destroyed" by “the ascetics of the Saiva class" and says: “It is, by consequence, 
rather scarce and chiefly preserved by the Native Christians... I have had one good copy care- 
fully restored... The restoration was of the greater consequence, because of a proceeding of the 
Dherma Sabha at Madras. As the book could not be destroyed, they caused to be printed an inter- 
polated and greatly corrupted version, as the genuine work of the author, but maintaining just the 
reverse of his real opinions". Another testimony is that of Heinrich Nau in his Prolegomena zu 
Patianatiu Pillatyars Padal (Halle, 1919) where he writes: “...die Werke der Sidhars :sind] von 
$ivaistischen Zeloten, besonders den Pandaramss, systematisch verfalscht und beseitigt worden”, 
This seems, however, to be based on Taylor. Gover’s testimony to the general cultural pre-condi- 
tions of the rediscovery of classical Tamil literature is valuable, though one can hardly agree with 
his utterly negative assessment of the cultural role of the Brahmans, and with his conception of 
the “Dravidian mind" and “Dravidian poetry". 

$ Patiyenkilkkanakku, “The Eighteen Minor Works", a corpus of didactic texts, 

è P. xvi. For the intellectual taboo cf, also Mayilai. Cipi Vénkatacami, Pattenpatàm nitrra ntil 
tamil ilakkiyam (Tamil Literature in the 19h Century), Madras, 1962, pp. 76-87, and Chapter 2.2. 
of this book. 
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When, finally, Tamil pandits of the traditional type began again to 
show interest in the early literature they turned to medieval purdnic 
legends and traditional oral transmission, and grouped all works before 
the bhakti period of the 7th cent. in the so-called Cańkam anthologies: 
they included Pattuppattu (The Ten Lays), Etfuttokai (The Eight Antho- 
logies), Patinenkilkkanakku (The Eighteen Minor Works), the epics 
Cilappatikàram and Manimékalai, and Muttollayiram (The Nine Hundred 
Verses) in one single group of pre-bhaktt Cankam works, ignoring enor- 
mous differences in content and form, language, style, prosody, purpose 
and motivation, thus reducing the literary production of about 800 years 
to one flat level group which was assigned different dates ranging from 
2000 B.C. to A.D. 800. It was a triumph of ahistoricity. 

The ignorance of the early classical texts in Tamilnadu itself was 
naturally reflected in the works of European scholars dealing with Tamil. 
R. Caldwell (1857) considered the roth cent. A.D. as the beginnings of 
Tamil literature. He knew the Tirukkurad (ca. 5th cent.) and regarded it 
as the earliest Tamil work.” J. Vinson? mentioned such works as the 
Cilappatikáram, Manimékalat, Nálatiyár, Palamoli, " Tolkávya" (Tolkap- 
piyam), Kalavalinarpatu and Kalldtam. On p. XLIV of his Manuel (1903) 
he even mentions “le recueil érotique Kalsttoget’’ which seems to have 
been the earliest piece of Tamil poetry he was aware of. However, he was 
highly distrustíul of the indigenous traditions, regarding the names of 
ancient authors and commentators as "évidemment ... fantaisistes’’,? 
and he considered as the most ancient—but not feo ancient—works of 
Tamil literature “le Tolkdvya, le Yapparungaia, et les recueils de strophes 
morales: les Kur’al..., le Náladtyár, le Pajamoji, etc." .1? Kalittokat he 
considered relatively very late, contemporaneous with Viracoliyam and 


* R. Caldwell (1814-91), A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian Family of 
Languages, 3rd ed., reprint, University of Madras, 1961, p. 48. On p. 84, Caldwe!l speaks about the 
school of writers "of the fainas, which flourished from about the ninth or tenth century A.D. to 
the thirteenth” as the "Augustan age of Tamil literature, the period when the Madura College ... 
appears to have flourished, and when the Kural, the Chintamani, and the classical vocabularies 
and grammars were written". For R, Caldwell's life, cf, M. S. H. Thompson, “Dr. Caldwell", TC 
XI, 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1961}, pp. 416-19. Caldwell's obituary appeared in The Times, Oct. 19, 1891. 
His Reminiscences were published by Addison and Co., Madras, 1894, with appendices by J. L. 
Wyatt. 

* J. Vinson (1843-1925), Manuel de la langue tamoule, Paris, 1903. 

* P. XLII; he had in mind such names as Ilankóvatikal, Atiyàrkkunallàr or Nacciparkkigiyar. 

1 P. XLITE On p. XX XXII he says quite categorically; “N est donc impossible d'admettre que 
la littérature tamoule, dans le sens ordinaire du mot ‘littérature’, soit antérieure au VII* siècle”. 
He could of course have no idea of the true literary and epigraphical beginnings of Tamil; “Les plus 
ancient documents tamouls écrits que l'on connaisse sont du VIIe siècle”. And he considers that 
writing was introduced to the South of India in the fourth-fifth cent, A.D. He also considered such 
works as Cilappatikdram, Kalavalinār patu, and Kalitiokat to belong to the 12th-r4th cent. A.D. 
(p. XLIV). 
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Cintámani.! But his greatest misinterpretation of Tamil literature con- 
sisted in his false and almost utterly negative evaluation.!? 

1.2. The "rediscoverers". One must neither overrate nor underrate 
the very early interest in Tamil literature, however unsystematic and 
strangely motivated, exhibited in the 2nd half of the 18th and in the rst 
half of the roth century by Europeans, for al! this was part of the atmos- 
phere which contributed to the conditions creating the "transition period” 
of the latter part of the 19th century when finally the great "redis- 
coverers" took over. Thus we have a very early French translation of the 
Tamil Péraiam by a Tamil scholar of Pondicherry, Maridas Pillai,“ 
Even more important were the activities of Edouard-Simon Ariel (1818- 
54), a student of E. Burnouf, who spent ten years studying Tamil and 
its literature, published four papers in the Journal Asiatique, and gathered 
a rich collection of manuscripts, books and notes.!* He also translated 
parts of the Tirukkura])* In 1867, E. Lamairesse published his Poésies 
populaires du Sud de l'Inde (364 pp. in-12), and in the following year, 
Chants populaires du Sud de l'Inde (334 pp. in-12). The Dutchman F. 
Valentijn (1726) translated parts of Auvaiyar's Konratvéntan, and gave 
a long list of the important works of Tamil literature,!$ “which shows 
that at least the titles of such works as Devarum, Dirwwaschagum, 
Periaporanum, Tiruwalluwir, Nalariar and Dolkabiam were known at 
that time". In 1708, B. Ziegenbalg translated several didactic texts 
which were edited by W. Caland as "B. Ziegenbalg's kleinere Schrif- 


15 p. XLVI. 

7 Pp. XLIV-XLV: "Malgré tout, cependant, la littérature tamoule est secondaire. A part peut- 
être les recucils de sentences morales, il n'y est pas un poème de quelque importance dont une 
traduction compléte puisse étre lue sans fatigue par des Européens. Les descriptions y sont diffuses, 
monotones, pleines de mauvais goüt et d'exagérations choquantes, conformes d'ailleurs à un type 
uniforme donné, Les poèmes d'amour ne sont pas plus variés, et les poèmes de guerre se ressent- 
blent tous..." etc. Cf. also p. XXXIX; “Il est incontestable que l'éducation littéraire et artistique 
des Dravidiens est tout entière l'oeuvre des immigrants venus du nord... les premiers écrivains 
du sud étaient certainement des religieux, des brahmanes sédentaires”. Today we know how totally 
mistaken he was, and how unjust and incorrect hís evaluation. 

15 Published in Paris by Foucher d'Obsonville, 1788; ef. also Revue historique de l Inde française, 
t. LV, 1, Pondichéry- Paris, 1920. A copy is preserved in a manuscript in the Bibliothéque nationale, 
Paris, together with other unpublished works by Maridas Pillai. Cf. also Joseph Deguignes, ‘“Ré- 
flexions sur un livre indien intitulé Bagavadam”, in Mémoires, Académie des Inscript. ef Belles 
Lettres, Paris, 1777. Cf. J. Filliozat, "Tamil Studies in French Indology", in Tamil Studies Abroad 
(ed. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, 1968), pp. 2-3. 

V Fb. pp. 6-7, Cf. also J. Vinson, Manuel, pp. XXVI-VII. 

15 Cf, also P. G. de Durnast, Maximes iraduites des Courals de Tirouvallouvar ou la morale des 
pariahs, Nancy, 1854, 25 pp. See also: Louis Jacolliot, Le pariak dans l'humanité, Paris, Lacroix 
et Cie, 1876, pp. 360. The author claims to have had access to a more complete Ms. of the FA than 
the one now available and one which includes translations of verses allegedly from the T K, claiming 
social equality for the Pariahs, which would today be considered interpolations. 

15 On pp. 399-401 of his Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indien, Vol. V b. Cf. F. B. J. Kuiper, "Dutch Studies 
of Tamil", in Tamil Studies Abroad, pp. 17-8. The titles quoted can easily be identified as Tévdram, 
Tiruvdcakam, Periyapuránam, T'iravalluvar, Nalatiyar, and Toikappiyam. 
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ten": 17 Nitivenpá, Konraivenian, and Ulakaniti. Among the English, 
one must mention N. E. Kindersley whose Specimens of Hindoo 
Literature (London, 1794) contained “Extracts from the Teroo-Vauluver 
Kuddal", F. W. Ellis? W. H. Drew, H. Stokes,? and S. Winfred. 
The crown among these early European scholars of Tamil should prob- 
ably go to Karl Graul (1814-1864) 22 and his ambitious plan to publish 
the best works of Tamil literature (4 volumes of Bibliotheca Tamulica 
actually appeared; the third contains a German version of the Tirukkural, 
Leipzig, 1856, the fourth the original Tamil text of that classic, with 
grammatical notes and glossary, a version in common Tamil, and a Latin 
translation, 1865). The first edition of a Tamil text by a European 
scholar appears to be K. Graul's Karvalvanavanita, in the 2nd vol. of his 
Bibliotheca, Leipzig, 1854, with a glossary, grammatical notes, and an 
English version. 

In 1868, the Rev. Henry Bower published with the help of E. Muttaiya 
Pillai the first book of Civakaciniámani,^ the Jaina epos by Tiruttak- 
katévar (roth cent.). The edition was of a surprisingly high standard.?* 
Bower also published an edition and a translation of the standard medi- 
eval grammar Nannül (by Pavananti, ca. 1205). However, the two men 
most responsible for the “rediscovery” of the ancient Tamil literary 


17 Transactions of the Dutch Academy, 1930. 

14 A translation of the TK printed in Madras about 1819, without title page or date. 

1? The Cural of Tiruvalluvar, Ist part, Madras, 1840, IInd part, Madras, 1852. The IIIrd part, 
though planned, never appeared. 

? The Nitineri Vilakkam of Cumaraguru pura Tambiran containing a hundred and two stanzas 
on moral subjects, with an English translation, vocabulary and notes, Madras, 1830. 

2 Tami Minor Poets: containing Aitisudi, Konreiventhan, Vettirverkeit, Muthuret, Nalvali, 
Nannert, and Nithinerivilakkam, Madras, 1872. For the data on the English contributions cf. 
R. E. Asher, “The Contribution of Scholars of British Origin to Tamil Scholarship and the Study 
of Tamil in Britain", Tamil Studies Abroad, pp. 43-80. 

7? Cf. A. Wetzler, "German Dravidology Past and Present", Tamil Studies Abroad, pp. 26-7, 
and A. Lehmann, "Germanus Contribute to Tamil Studies”, ib. p. 37. 

7 [t took him more than 12 years to prepare this edition and translation. Graul was the first 
European to translate the whole of the TK and publish it: Ch. Graul, Kural of Tiruvalluver, High- 
Tamil Text, with translation into Common Tamil and Latin, Notes and Glossary. Publ. after the 
author's death by William Germann, 1865; Neudruck, O. Zeller, Osnabruck, 1969. The first German 
translation of the Tirukkural appears however to be that of August Friedrich Cammerer, Das 
Tiruvalluvar, Gedichte und Denkspriiche, Nürnberg, 1803, 176 p. It is, however, incomplete and 
inaccurate. 

u The Chintamani, First Book called Namagal Hambagam; with the Commentary of Nachinarkini- 
yar, and with analysis and notes tn English, Tamil and English Indexes, and an English Introduction 
explaining the Jaina system on which the work is based; by the Rev. H. Bower, with the assistance 
of E, Muttaiya Pillai, Madras. Printed by H. W. Laurie, at the Christian Knowledge Society's 
Press. 1868. 

25 The high standard of Bower's edition was acknowledged by Es. Vaiyapuri Pilai, Tamil- 
ecutarinanikal, ist ed. 1949, 2nd ed. 1952; 3rd ed. 1959, p. 296. Cf, also R. E. Asher in Tamil Studies 
Abroad, p. 54. 

% Introduction to ihe Nannul: the Tamil text and English translation, with appendices of notes 
and grammatical terms, Madras, 1876. 
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heritage, and thus for allotting to Tamil the status of a great classical 
language, were U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar (1855-1942) ? and S. V. Da- 
modaram Pillai (1832-1901). One must not of course forget the great 
role played by Meenakshisundaram Pillai (ri81r5-1876),9 their direct 
predecessor, and their contemporaries and immediate successors, 
Sundaram Pillai (1855-1897),? V. Kanakasabhai Pillai (1855-1906),* 
R. Raghava Iyengar (1870-1946),? M. Raghava Iyengar (1878-1960),?* 


= U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar was also the editor of Pattuppáttu (1889), Cilappatikdram (1892), 
Puranágüru (1894), Purapporulvenpamálai (1893), Manimékalat (1898), Ainkuzunürk (1903), 
Paripáfal (1918), Nanyitt (1918), Kutuntokai (1937) and dozens of medieval texts. This does not 
mean that he was always their first editor; but the importance of his editions consisted in their 
high quality, in that they were accompanied by cominentaries, and because they were usually the 
first complete editions. 

*8 Besides other less important texts, 5. V. Damodaram Pillai edited Tolkappivam Collatikaram 
with Cépavaraivar’s commentary (1868), the same text with Nacciparkkiniyar's commentary 
(1892), Tol. Elut. with Naccioarkkipiyar’s commentary (1891), Toi. Por. with Nacciyárkkipiyar's 
commentary, accompanied by Périciriyar’s commentary (1885), Viracoliyam (1881), Iraiyagár 
Akapporul (1883), Tanthaipurdnam (1883), Kalitlokai (1887), Hakkanavilakkam (1889) and Cali- 
mani (1889). 

3 Mahavidvan Miuatcicuntaram Pillai, b. 8.4.1815, Tiruchi distr. His father was a Tamil scholar 
and teacher, a native of Maturai. The boy composed verses from an early age (his A&slantécuvari 
pillaittamit was coruposed when he was 10); he wrote a number of prabandkas and soon looked for 
patrons. After his studies in Maturai he became a teacher of Tauul in Tiruchi. Invited to Bangalore 
by a rich student of his, he remained with him as his tutor and companion. When he returned to 
Tiruchi with a fortune, he spent it in feeding and teachiug many students. He moved to Mayuram, 
made the Tiruvavatuturai monastery the center of his activities and became the chief vidvdn of 
the monastery; in 1871, U, V, Swaminatha Aiyar became his pupil. Mipatcicuntaram edited many 
texts, and was himself an immensely prolific author of 22 purdyas, 10 pillaittamils, rr antátis, 
2 kalampakams, 7 malais, 2 kévais, 1 ula, 1 lat, 1 venpá, x kalippu, and Kdcirakaciyam. His Ti- 
runükaikharónapurámam has 2506 stanzas. The style is elegant and learned, and one may also 
admire his Tirupperunturatppuranam and his Cehkkilàv pillaittamil. His biographies in verse of 
Kumarakuruparar (q.v.) and Civañápa Muyivar are noteworthy. He is said to have been able to 
dictate impromptu more than a hundred stanzas a doy. His greatest merit consists in his teaching 
activities. He died on 31.1.1876. His inost illustrious pupil wrote his biography, cf. Makávittuvanu 
Sri Minatcicuntaram. Pillaiyavarkal carittiram, ist part, Madras 1933, 2nd part, Madras, 1934. 

39 B. 4.4.1855, d. 25.4.1897. B.A, 1876, M.A. 1880. Professor, Maharaja’s College, Trivandrum. 
Editor of historical records, mainly inscriptional. He translated into English ftrumurukarruppatai, 
Netunalvátai, Maturaikkāäñci (publ. in Tamilian Antiquary). Engaged in research in Tamil litera- 
ture; he planned a large-scale history of it. Author of Mandnmaniyam (Madras, 1881), a highly 
poetic, metaphysical draina. 

a B. 25.3.1855 in Madras, d. 22.2.1906. His father V. Vicuvanata Pillai of Taffna, closely con- 
nected with Winslow, Percival and S. V. Damodaram Pillai; author of a Tamil-English dictionary. 
Graduated from Presidency College, employed in the postal department; studied law, practised 
iu Maturai, returned to the postal department. Collected many manuscripts and inscriptions, 
helped U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar in the search after old texts. His classic The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago appeared 1895-1901 in the Madras Review, in 1904 as a book. 

* Mahavidvan Ra, Rakavaiyankar, b. 1870, d. 11.7.1946. First vidván of Ramnad Cétusamstiga, 
then research lecturer in Tamil at Annamalai University; the first chief editor of Centamil, author of 
a commentary on Kur., and a number of research articles (cf. Tami! varáfars, Annamalainakar, 
ist ed. 1941, 2nd ed. 1952); edited Akandyiru, 1920. 

35 Rao Sahib Mu. Irákavaiyankàr, b. 26.7.1878, d. 2.2.1960. Joined the Fourth Tamil Academy 
in rgor, from 1903 sub-editor of Cenfanil, fromm 1912 on the staff of the Tamil Lexicon Committee 
as the Tamil pandit (cf. 7/405, 44, 2, pp. 134-7), professor of Tamil, University of Travancore 
(Kerala), author of many research articles (cf. drdyccittokuti, rst ed. 1938, 2nd ed. 1964), author 
of Some Aspects of Kerala from Tamil Literature (I, 1948, II, 1950), editor of Peruntokai (Maturai, 
1935-6). 
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J. M. Nallaswami Pillai (1864-1920),?* T. S. Arangasami Iyengar ** and 
A. Narayanasami Aiyar.** 

Mahavidvan Meenakshisundaram Pillai, a learned, prolific scholar- 
poet, drew a charmed circle of disciples to Tiruvavatuturai which thus 
became the center of a large group of poets, musicians and scholars; 37 
with the thoroughness and kindness of an ancient guru, he trained a 
number of eminent scholars in the traditional principles of text-editing, in 
elegant, elevated compositions, in the complexities of prosody, etc. One 
of the disciples became his crowning glory. 

Sri Makamakopattiyaya Taksinatya Kalaniti Dr. U. Vë. Caminataiyar 
(Swaminatha Aiyar) was born Febr. 19, 1855 into a Saiva Brahman 
family at Uttamatanapuram near Tanjore. After attending a typical 
village school and studying music he became (1871) a pupil of Meenak- 
shisundaram Pillai. When the master died, Swaminathan was appointed 
Tamil pandit at the Tiruvavatuturai monastery, and the very traditional 
atmosphere there strongly influenced his thinking. In 1880, his colleague 
T. Thyagaraja Chettiar invited him to teach Tamil at the Government 
College in Kumbakonam. Swaminatha Aiyar was trained in editing texts, 
but spent his days and nights working on second-rate medieval literature. 
As he wrote, at that time scholars barely knew of the existence of ancient 
poems; a work like Cilappatikaram was only partially and badly printed.** 


3 B, 1864, d. 1920. In 1895 he translated Civatiayapétam into English, with illustrative stanzas 
aud explanatory notes based on Civanaga Cuvámikal's 18th cent. commentary Mapdétiyam, Pub- 
blisher of the monthly Siddhanta Deepika (from 1897); translated Civastanacitti yar, with introduc- 
tion, notes and glossary. Spokesman for Saivism at the Convention of Religions, Calcutta, 1907, 
Illahabad, 1911. Cf, Siva-sasna-hodham of Meikanda Deva. translated with Introduction and Notes, 
Madras, 19058; Siva-&ana-siddhiar of Arunandi Sivacharya, Meykandan Press, Madras, 1913; 
Siva-tiana-siddhivyar SupakRam of Arulnandi Sivam, Dharmapuram, 1948; TAiruvarutpayan of 
Umapathi Sivacharya, Dharmapuram, 1945. For earlier translations of Saiva Siddhánta texts, cf. 
Karl Graul, Bibliotkeca Tamulica, Band I: Tamultsche Schriften zur Eriduterung des Vedanta- 
Systems oder dey echtgláubigen Philosophie der Hindus, Leipzig, 1854. 

35 Ti, Sau. Araükacami Ayyankar, professor of Tamil at Vanivampati High School, first editor 
of Kuruntokat (1915). 

3$ Narayanacimi Aiyar of Pigpattür, b. 10.9.1862, d. 30.7.1914, first editor of Magrinai (1914), 
author of many traditional poenis in late medieval geures—Many more scholars were naturally 
active in gathering, preserving, and ultimately editing ancient manuscripts; thus c.g. Muttucami 
Pillai (?-1840), author of a nikaniu called Nángàárifatipikai, P. Nayapappa Mutalivár (1779-1845), 
the editor of the 9th and roth sections of Z'ivá&karam, 'Tàntavaràya Mutaliyar ( ?-1830), the trans- 
lator of Parcatantra into Tamil (1824, from Marathi) and the editor of dictionaries (Caturakarati, 
i824, Tivakaram cülamani 1855), the author of Katamañcari (1826), M. Irámápuca Kavirayar 
(d. 1852 or 1853), the assistant of H. W. Drew while translatiug the T'K (1840-52), etc. However, 
none of them had such a great impact on the rediscovery and reevaluation of ancient Tamil litera- 
ture as the ten scholars mentioned in the text. In spite of their efforts, however, much ancient 
literature has perished. 

5 Among others, Gopalakrishna Bharathi, Arumuga Navalar, Ramalinga Svami, and Vedanaya- 
gam Pillai, 

95 On p. 715 of his Autobiography, U. V. Svarninatha Áivar mentions the partial edition of Cil. 
prepared "by Srinivacarakavacariyar and Cótacávatágam Cupparaya Cettiyàr of Ceggai". This 
book was published in 1872. There was an edition of Pukárkkántam (1876) by Ti. L. Srinivaca 
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One day, on Oct. 2, 1880, a Thursday, he met a liberal-minded munshif 
named Célam Iramacami Mutaliyar (d. 2.3.1892) who asked the young 
college teacher with whom and what texts he had studied, and found out 
that he was quite unaware of the existence of the great classical works. 
Iramacami Mutaliyár gave him a handwritten manuscript of Civakacin- 
taémant to take home and read.*?? From that day on, Swaminatha Aiyar 
devoted the rest of his hfe to unearthing and editing ancient Tamil 
literature. In his Autobiography he described in detail the beginnings and 
the difficulties of his first editorial work, the result of which was his 
Civakacinidmani (1887). He went on editing texts after he became 
professor at the Presidency College in Madras. His editions seem, however, 
to decline in quality after ca. 1930.% His last great edition is that of 
Kuruntokat (1937). Swaminatha Aiyar was also an original author; apart 
from a number of scholarly essays and short sketches,!! he published an 
all-important Autobiography. He died on April 28, 1942. 

S. V. Damodaram Pillai deserves equal admiration and gratitude for 
his editions of grammatical and literary texts. It was probably Damo- 
daram Pillai * more than anyone else who began the intensive search for 
old manuscripts. Since 1883, he and Dr. Aiyar had been in contact, and 
when doubts and suspicions arose as to the authenticity and genuineness 
of the ancient texts, he could write in a sort of self-defence: "Srimat 
Caminataiyar is my witness, as I am witness to him.” 

Ci. Vai. Tàmótaram Pillai was born in Sept. 1832 in Ciruppatti near 
Jaffna, Ceylon. He graduated from the English Christian School in 1852 
and, thanks to Arumuka Navalar, turned from Christianity to Hinduism. 
He became one of the first two graduates of the Madras University (1858). 
After he had worked as lecturer at Government College, Calicut, he retired 
in 1884, practiced law at Kumbakonam, became judge of the Pudukottai 
Chief Court, then moved to Madras, where he died on Jan. r, 1901. He 
was also chairman of the Tamil Board of Studies at Madras University, 


Rakavacariyar, with his own commentary and, according to U. V. S. Aiyar (Autobiography, p. 715), 
it was ascribed by the editor to Céramay Perumal Nayapàr. It was, however, Swaiminatha Aiyar 
who published (1892) the first complete text of the epic with Atiyarkkunallar's commentary and 
an old glossary. 

3 In Chapt. 88 of his Autobiography (ed. 1950, pp. 726-34), he describes vividly his annoyance 
at being questionned by Ramaswami Mutaliyar, and his amazement at the man's knowledge of 
“old” literature. 

* (f, Es. Vaiyapurt Pillai, Tamilccutarmanikal, 3rd ed., 1959, p. 304. The author also points 
out Swaminatha Aiyar's editorial mistakes in Civ. (pp. 299-301). 

31 E.g. Nailurai kévai, 4 parts, Madras, 1952-8, Nay kaptatum Rétlatum, Madras, 1938. 

* Publ. 1940-42 in ÁAnattavikalou, 1950 in book-form in Madras by his son S, Kaliyánacuntarai- 
yar; 122 chapters, 1038 pp. 

4 Whom J. Vinson calls “un des plus savants érudits tamouls”, Manuel, 1903, p. XXXV, 
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founder of an amateur dramatic society,“* but principally the editor of 
classical Tamil works. He made heavy sacrifices to publish them.*5 He 
argued that Tamil was an independent language of great antiquity and 
a rich literary heritage. 

In 1901, Pantitturai Tévar, the ruler of Cétupati, took the initiative 
in establishing a Tamil academy in Maturai. On Sept. 14, rgor, the 
Fourth Maturai Tamil Cazkam came to life, and it soon grew into a 
publishing house of books and the journal Centamil,*® a library,” and a 
research center. There was also a college of students. The Academy was 
financed by local rájás and zamindárs. 

By the beginning of the zoth cent., the classical literary heritage had 
been "rediscovered" though many texts were lost for ever. With the 
added time-depth, Tamil literary history acquired quite new perspectives, 
and serious work could begin in "the careful undoing of the effects of 
time." 

1.3. The nature of the textual material. The use of palmleaves (Skt. 
talapativa, Ta. olai) is directly attested only from the times of the Kusana 
dynasty (rst cent. A.D.); we possess from that period manuscript-frag- 
ments preserved in Central Asia.5^ The leaf used is that of Corypha 
umbraculifera Linn. (Skt. tali, Ta. tal, talippana:), Engl. talipot. The 
majority of later and modern manuscripts are either of this leaf, or of the 
leaf of Borassus flabelliformis Linn. (Skt. tdla, Ta. panai), Engl. pal- 
myra(h}. The leaves of corypha are larger, thinner, and more flexible, 
as well as being more durable. The leaves are treated so that ultimately 
(after a process of selection, cutting, drying and clipping) the right size 
and shape are obtained; with corypha leaves this may be ca. 90 x 8-9 cm, 
with borassus ca. 50-60 x 3-4 cm. The leaves of a “book” are perforated 
in one, two, or three places (on the left side, about the middle, and on the 
right side, depending on their length), and held together by a string run- 
ning through the holes, which ends with a small knot or an object too 
large to pass through the holes (a shell, a wooden peg, a button, a piece of 
metal, or a splinter of the palm-leaf). The string passes through the 
second and/or third hole and is then wound round the leaves which are 
finally placed between two small wooden planks or fragments of dry 
petioles of the palm or, rarely, between ivory plates. The palm-ieaves 


** Madras Saguna Vilasa Sabha, 

35 The entire cost of Kaltitekat was borne by Sir A. Seshiah Sastri, the divas of Pudukkottai. 
The proprietors of The Hindu (G. Subramanía Aiyar and M. Viraraghavachariar) met the cost 
of publishing the Tol, Coi. 

** Began publishing in 1903. 

V Pantiya Puliakacalai, The Pandyan Library. 

** Undated manuscripts of Buddhist dramas discovered by Le Cog in Qyzyl, west of Kuéa. 
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prepared for writing are termed é#; a group of leaves dealing with a 
particular subject, a palm-leaf “book” is termed cuvafi or efuccuvati ° 
The writing on a palm-leaf was effected with a stylus (Skt. Saldka, Ta. 
elutidni) which engraved the letters on the surface of the leaf; it was held 
vertically in the right hand while the left, holding the leaf, slowly moved 
it to the left. To faciliate reading, the leaf was then besmeared with soot 
or pulverized charcoal mixed with a vegetable juice so that the black 
mixture remained in thc grooves. The lines run parallel with the length 
of the leaves. On certain leaves which are very long, or in certain Tamil 
texts in verse, the lines are grouped in two or three columns. Around the 
holes, and along the margins, the space is usually left blank. The com- 
mentaries were usually written above or below the text, or even around 
the basic text which was written in larger characters. The pagination is 
in the right margin. 

It is obvious that such manuscripts are exposed to many destructive 
influences (climate, insects, mechanical destruction, dust ctc.}, since 
they are extremely fragile. They simply cannot last long. And indeed, 
in India itself, no palm-leaf manuscripts have survived that could be 
older than about four to five centuries." 

The situation as far as Tamil manuscripts are concerned is thus 
totally different e.g. from the state of affairs in the field of Arabic 
manuscripts. There are thousands of important Arabic manuscripts 
dating from relatively early periods; there are even manuscripts which 
are autographs of the authors. In Tamil, a manuscript older than 18th 
century is a rarity. Autographs of ancient authors are practically un- 
known. There is of course also a cultural reason for this state of affairs: 
the all-important role of oral instruction which afforded great scope for 
the training of memory. 

The manuscripts, such as we have, are often defective at the beginning 
and at the end. It often happens that the first and last leaves are missing; 
sometimes these leaves, containing crucial information about authorship, 
patrons, and dates were restored by later copyists, and it happened that 


*9 Cf. also etu&okka "to string the leaves of an ola book”; etucerkka “to make a book of cadjan 
leaves”; dtuvara "to clip the leaves and make them equal”; verrztu[vellztu “blank leaf". 

s Cf. J. Vinson, Manuel de fa langue tamoule, p. XXX where he quotes Burnell who did not 
know any manuscript older than about A.D. 1600. Vinson himself had one, an incomplete copy 
of the first two books of the Ramayana, dated 29.3.1708. Cf. also T. P. Meenakshisundaram, AHTL, 
Annamalainagar, 1965, p. 5: “The other difficulty is that many of the manuscripts in cadjan or 
palmyra leaves could not be dated earlier than the 18th century; for these leaves cannot be pre- 
served for long in the climatic conditions of Tamil land. Photo-stat copies of Tamil works in the 
cadjan leaves of the 12th century A.D., preserved in the much more favourable climate of Tibet, 
have been made. Unfortunately we cannot say whether they are at present available for study. 
A careful survey of the libraries of Europe may briug to light older manuscripts’. 
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the owner or dealer falsified the first and/or the last pages to assign to 
the work a much earlier date, or a more famous author, thus, eventually, 
to get a better price for the manuscript. In the crucial period when both 
palm-leaves and print were used, skilled and conscientious copyists 
became very rare. There was a break in the traditional study of ancient 
works and, due to the troubled times in the 18th century, only a few 
good Tamil scholars. 

S. V. Damodaram Pillai writes in the preface to his 1887 ed. of Kalit- 
fokai: "Only what has escaped fire and water and religious taboo 
remains; even of this, termites and the insect called Rama’s arrow 9! take 
a portion; and the third element, earth, has its share, too... When I 
was small, my father taught me from a few books which are no longer 
available, even if one searched throughout Tamilnadu... When you 
lift a palm-leaf manuscript, the edge breaks. When you untie a knot, the 
leaf cracks. When you turn a leaf, it breaks in half... All old manu- 
scripts are falling apart, one after the other, and there is no one to make 
new copies". According to Mayilai. Cini Vénkatacami,® “unprinted texts 
in manuscripts were lost within one scholar’s memory or became available 
only in portions, the strings untied and the other parts lost". The price 
of complete palm-leaf manuscripts rose very high: thus P. Percival paid, 
before 1835, as much as ro pounds for a manuscript copy of Caturakaráti.5? 

The primary preliminary task of Tamil philologists is, then, to make 
an extensive survey and to take photostat copies of all available manu- 
scripts, including private collections * and, of course, Indian and Euro- 
pean libraries.5$ 

It is obvious that many works of great value have disappeared, prob- 
ably for ever. Even works which were known relatively recently seem to 
have been lost.5¢ Many verses and many lines are missing in classical and 
medieval Tamil poems. We know of many works only by their titles, 


M Prümapánam, lit. "the arrow of Rama’’, a small insect which eats palm-leaf books. 

52 Pattonpatam witrantil tamil ilakkiyaw 1800-1900, Madras, 1962. 

53 fb. p. 114. 

*! I know from my own experience (1968) in Southern Tamilnadu (e.g. in villages and small 
towns near Káraikkuti) how many manuscripts are “stored” (often in deplorable conditions) under 
the roofs of old private houses. 

*5 C£, Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, ‘Tamil Manuscripts in European Libraries", TC III (1954), 
pp. 219-28; also A. Gaur, "European Missionaries and the Study of Dravidian Languages, Notes 
on Some Books and Manuscripts held in the British Museum”, Proc, of the First Intern. Confer. Sem. 
of Tam. Studies, Vol. II, Kuala Lumpur, 1969, pp. 322-9. 

se *'Rájarajeccura natakam, for instance, a drama known to us from the inscriptions (S.I.1., IT, 3, 
No, 67, p. 306) must have been of immense interest as belonging to the age of RAjaraja the Great; 
but it is no longer extant" (T. P. Meenakshisundaram, AHTL, pp. 3-4}. 

8? Ain: Missing, oth and roth poem in Neytal, 2nd line, 6th poem, 2 lines, roth poem in Mullai. 
Aintinai elupatu: Missing, poems 25, 26, 69, zo. Kainnilai: Missing, Kutisici 1-8, Pálai 2-8, Mullai 
2-11. Ti naimoli aimpatu: Missing, 2 lines of 1st poem. Nag.: Missing, No. 234, end of 385. Nilakéci: 
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or from later anthologies, or from fragments preserved in commentaries 
and oral tradition.** Fortunately, a number of texts were preserved 
on a much more durable material in inscriptions on stone or copper 
plates.5? 

The reasons why so many Tamil literary works disappeared are 
many: © lrst, a natural catastrophe may have occurred in Southern 
Tamilnadu (as a persistent tradition would have us believe), and literary 
works may have perished as a consequence. Apart from purely natural 
causes of damage (climate, dust, insects etc.) and inexpert storage and 
handling of manuscripts, the main man-imposed reasons for the damage 
are religious-ideological hatred, political motives, and human folly. It is 
a fact that militant Hinduism was very hostile to Taina and Buddhist 
literature, and this enmity may have been responsible for the disap- 
pearance of such Buddhist works as Kuwfalakeci, Vimpicarakatai etc., 
and Jaina works like Vzla?yapati, Jaina Rámayana, etc.9! The disturbed 
political situation in South India in the later middle ages and the destruc- 
tive actions of Muslim conquerors are notorious. Undoubtedly, libraries 
and manuscripts perished during those sad times. As for human folly, 
M. C. Véükatacámi * quotes two instances: the custom of immersing 
palm-leaf books in the sea and rivers during the Sarasvati $44; and an 


Missing, 22-29 incl. commentary. Pafiz.: Missing, 1st and roth decade. However, cf. J. R. Marr, 
"The Lost Decades of Patirruppattu’’, Proc. of the Second Intern. Confer. Sem. of Tam, Studies, 
Madras, 1971, pp. 19-24. Paripajal: There must have been 70 songs included but only 24 are 
available. 13 fragments were published along with the text in F. Gros, Le Paripatal, Pondichéry, 
1968. Paratavenpa: Missing all portions except for Uitiyókaparuvam, Vilumaparuvam, Turóna- 
paruvam (available only until the account of the z3th day of the battle). Pur.: Missing, 267, 268; 
fragmentary, 282, 283, 285, 289, 290, 298; damaged, about 40 other poems between 300-400. 
Perunkatat: Missing, in. Uscaikhántam, the 31st chapter and the beginning of the 32nd chapter; 
in Makatakdntam, the entire 11th chapter, the first part of the 12th chapter, and the end of the 
roth; also part of the 17th chapter; the Naravanakántam has only 9 chapters, the end of the oth 
chapter and the rest are missing. Also, according to tradition, Appar sang 49000 patikams (pre- 
served, 313), Nàpacampantar 16.000 (preserved 384) and Cuntaramürtti 38.000 (preserved 100). 
I consider the traditional numbers vastly exaggerated, but obviously some of their poems are 
missing. Muiloljayitam may also be fragmentary. Cf. Mayilai. Cipi Véükatacami, Mazaintwpona 
tamil nulka], Madras, 1950, pp. 319-25. 

s Cf. M. C. Vénkatacàmi, Maraintupóna tamil nülka], Madras, 1959. 

53 There are two invaluable publications in Tamii which deal with the literary data in inscrip- 
tional material: Mu. Irakavaivankar's Casayat tamilkkavi caritam ("The History of Tamil Poetry 
in Inscriptions"), rst ed. 1937, znd 1958, 3rd 1961, in which the author has collected, chronologically 
arranged and annotated a great number of poems and literary data available iu inscriptions (be- 
ginning with Akastya cisyak in SIT, iii, p. 541, and ending with undatable and anonymous stanzas), 
and M. C. Vénkatacàmi's Cácagac ceyyul smaficari ("Collection of [nscriptional Poems"), Madras. 
1959, an anthology of inscriptional poetry. Both these sources were heavily drawn upon in this 
book. 

© Vénkatacami, MPTN, pp. 326-32. 

*i For details, see Chapter 2. 

*: Venkatacami, M PTN, p. 328. 
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account according to which the authorities of the Maturai temple set fire 
to manuscript-books of the library of Ativirarama Pandya.® 

Two early Jaina works, Samavayanga sutta (traditionally dated ca. 
300 B.C.) and Pan«avauna sutta (trad. dated 168 B.C.) mention eighteen 
kinds of script then in use in India. Among the 18 varieties is one termed 
Dawa (no. 17). Among the 64 varieties of script mentioned by the 
Buddhist Lalitavistara (translated into Chinese in A.D. 308) there is one 
(no. 12) called Drávidalipi. Of all the scripts mentioned in these three 
works, “four seem to be important and historically true": 9t Bambhi/ 
Brahmi, Kharotthi/Kharosthi, Yavanàni/Yavanàliya/Yavananiya, and 
Damili/Dravidalipi. 

References to writing in early Tamil sources indicate that wrtiing was 
not unknown in the early classical period itself. Thus Tol. Elut. 15 speaks 
of the dots added to consonants (puli), and sometimes even refers to 
consonants as such by the same term; e and o had also dots added (s. 16); 
moreover shortened m had a dot within (14). Elsewhere (2) Tol. uses the 
term mupparpulfi for aytam (.:.). Finally, in s. 17, it deals with the 
symbols for consonants without dots as representing the vowel-conso- 
nants with the inherent a. It is obvious that the author of Tol. Elut. was 
well aware of the art of writing, and that the graphic system as he knew 
it (or helped to adopt and adapt it), was in principle identical with later 
usage. The Térukkural refers in two places (I. r.r. and 1.40.2) to the art 
of writing using the term eluíiu. The Ciabppatikàram in X XVI.136 men- 
tions &annelutiu which marked articles of merchandise imported at the 
port of Kavérippattinam; this may refer to superscribed names and ad- 
dresses. In XXVI. 170, the same text refers to banuelutialar which may 
perhaps be translated as (royal) "scribes". A reference to writing on palm- 
leaves is found in Nalatiyár 397, and reference to inscriptions on memo- 
rial stones (nafukal} in Puram 200.26-8, 264.3-4, Akam 97.8-10, 131, 
IO-II (e.g. peyarum itum eluti...natukal "the memorial stone... 
inscribed with the name and the fame"). Finally, the existence of the 
Tamil Brahmi inscriptions which may be contemporaneous with Tolkap- 
piyam and the early literature proves beyond doubt that the art of 
writing was known and used in Tamil India from at least the 3rd/2nd 
cent. B.C. Another problem, however, is the function of writing, and the 
extent of its use, i.e, what it was used for, and to what extent. Was it used 
for writing down literary texts? Taking into consideration the doubtlessly 


5: Incidentally, a fire in the Pandyan Library of the Fourth Maturai Tamil Academy about 
30 years ago consumed a good many books. 
“ T. V. Mahalingam, Early South Indian Palacography, Univ. of Madras, Madras, 1967, p. 11r. 
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oral nature of bardic poetry, the strong indications that commentaries 
were originally transmitted orally, the nature of ancient metres, the 
initiatory structure of learning, the nature of early inscriptions, and 
other facts, we may venture a hypothesis, namely that in the early period 
the use of writing was limited to commercial, economic, adminstrative, 
and commemorative purposes; writing was probably not used either for 
poetry, or for expository literature. 

There are roughly two views concerning the origin and development of 
the Tamil script. One is the view to which we also subscribe here, that the 
Tamil script, including vatfeluttu, was ultimately derived from Brahmi 
which in its turn was imported with Asoka from North India.** The 
other view is that the Tamil script has evolved from va£feluits which is of 
indigenous origin and is not derived from Brahmi.$$ R. Nagaswamy 67 
attempts to prove that the early Tamil script was not derived from 
A$okan Brahmi but was contemporary with it, that it was known as 
Damili in the 2nd cent. B.C., and that both Brahmi and Damili were 
derived from a common source. 


1.4. Bibliographies and catalogues. 


(1) Barnett, Lionel David, and Pope, George Uglow, A Catalogue of the 
Tamil Books in the Library of the British Museum, British Museum, 
London, 1909, viii4-590. Contains also translations, summaries, etc., of 
Tamil works rendered into English and French. 2554 titles. 

(2) Barnett, L. D., A Supplementary Catalogue to the Tamil Books in ihe 
Library of the British Museum, British Museum, London, 1931, viii 4- vi 4- 
695. 

(3) Bartholomeo, Paulinus a Sancto, Examen historico-criticum codicum 
indicorum bibliothecae Sacrae Congregationis de Propaganda Fide, Apud 
Antonium Fulgonium, Romae, 1792, 80 pp. Contains 36 items. 

(4) Bibliothéque Nationale, Catalogue sommaire des manuscrits indiens 
de la Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 1912, 318 pp. 


5*5 A. C. Burnell, Elements of South Indian Paleography, London, 1874, p. 28 ff.; G. J. Bühler, 
Indische Pataeographie, Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, Strasburg, 
1896; in Engl. by J. F. Fleet, 74, XXXIII, Bombay, 1904, p. 46 ft.; T. N. Subrahmanyam, Pantai 
tamil elutiukkal, Madras Law Journal Press, Mylapore, 1938, p. 105; L. Renou - J. Filliozat, L'Inde 
classique, II, 1953, p. 680 ff.; K. Zvelebil, “The Brahmi Hybrid Tamil Inscriptions", 470 32 (1964) 
pp. 547-75; C. Sivaramamurthy, "Indian Epigraphy and South Indian Scripts", No. 4, Vol. TIT 
(1952) New Series, Bull. of the Madras Government Museum, ist ed. 1948, repr. 1966; L Mahadevan, 
“Corpus of the Tamil-Brahmi Inscriptions’, Seminar on Inscriptions, Madras, 1966. 

* M, Varadarajan, Tamil molt varalayu, 1957, pp. 426-38, M. Rajamanickam, Tamil moli tlakkiya 
varaláru, Madras, 1963, p. rr. 

87 “The Origin and Evolution of the Tamil, Vatteluttu and Grantha Scripts”, Proc. of the Second 
Intern. Confer. Sem. of Tam. Studies, Madras, 1071, pp. 410-15. 
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(5) Connemara Public Library, Author Catalogue of the Connemara 
Public Library, Superintendent Government Press, Madras, 1931, Vol. I 
(A-K): iii - 382 pp., Vol. II (L-Z): i+383-782 pp. 

(6) Connemara Public Library, First Supplementary Catalogue of 
Books in ihe Connemara Public Library, Superintendent Government 
Press, Madras, 1935, 314 pp. 

(7) Kuppu Swami Sastri, S., An Alphabetical Index of Tamil Manuscripts 
in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, 1932, ii -- 212 pp. 

(8) Copenhagen: Bibliotheca Tamulica consistens in recensione librorum 
nosirorum. .., anno MDCCX XXI. Royal Library, Copenhagen. Catalogue 
produced in 1731 by an unknown German-speaking member of the 
Tranquebar mission.5* 

(9) Madras Secretariat, Catalogue of Books in the Madras Secretariat 
Library, Superintendent Government Press, Madras, 1956, iti+687 pp. 

(ro) Murdoch, John, Classified Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books, with 
Introductory Notices, Christian Literature Society, Madras, 1865, 
ix+v-+ci+287 pp. 

(11) Murdoch, J., Catalogue of the Christian Vernacular Literature of 
India, Christian Literature Society, Madras, 1870, 1x+xiii+313 pp. 
Contains 2000 items. 

(12) Murdoch, J., Classified Catalogue of Tamil Christian Literature at 
the Close of the roth Century, Christian Literature Society, London and 
Madras, 19or, iv--46 pp. 

(13) Seshagiri Sastri, Report om a Search for Sanskrit and Tamil 
Manuscripts, Madras, I, 1898, xxxii --28r pp., II, 1899, xxxi+-359 pp. 

(14) Dr. V. Swaminathaiyar Library, A Descriptive Catalogue of Tamil 
Manuscripts in Mahdmahipadhyaya Dr. V. Swaémindthatyar Library: 
Vol. I (Nikantu, Grammar, Canka Ilakkiyam, Kappiyam, Itikácam), 
Madras, 1956; Vol. II (Puranas, Talapuranas, Pirapantas), Madras, 1961; 
Vol. III (Saivaism, incl. Vira Saivaism, Religion and Philosophy}, 
Madras, 1962; Vol. IV (Other Religions, Arts, etc.), Madras, 1962. 
Altogether ca. 2350 Tamil manuscripts are described. 

(15) Taylor, William, Oriental Historical Manuscripts in the Tamil 
Language (Chiefly Bearing upon the History of the Kingdom of Madura), 
translated with Annotations, 2 Vols., Madras, 1835. 

(16) Taylor, W., Examination and Analysis of the Mackenzie Mana- 
scripis Deposited in the Madras College Library, Calcutta, 1838, 144 pp. 


** Ci, A, Gaur, "Bartholomaeus Ziegenbalg's Verzeichnis der Malabarischen Bücher", JRAS, 
London, 1967, pp. 63-95; A. Gaur, "Early Missionaries as Manuscript Collectors", Prof. K. A, 
Nilakania Sastri Felicitation Volume, Madras, 1971, pp. 395-91. 
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(17) Taylor, W., A Catalogue Raisonné of Oriental Manuscripis in the 
Library of the (Late) College Fort St. George, Vol. I, Fort St. George, 
Gazette Press, Madras, 1857, xxvilit+vilit+v+xxii+678 pp. Contains 
valuable notes and summaries in English. 

(18) Taylor, W., A Catalogue Raisonné of Oriental Manuscripts in the 
Government Library, Vol. II, Fort St. George, Gazette Press, Madras, 
1860. xciii4-xiv-]-902 pp. 

(rg) Thani Nayagam, Xavier S., A Reference Guide to Tamil Studies: 
Books, University of Malaya Press, Kuala Lumpur, 1966, viti+-122 pp. 

(20) Vinson, E. H. J., Manuscrits tamouls, Paris, Bibliothèque Nati- 
onale, 1880, 49 pp. 

(21) Wilson, H. H., The Mackenzie Collection. A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Oriental Manuscripts and Other Articles Illustrative of the Literature, 
History, Statistics and Antiquities of the South of India, Collected by the 
Late Lieut, Col. Colin Mackenzie, Surveyor General of India, 2nd ed. 
complete in one, Higginbotham and Co., Madras, 1882, xvili+ 636 pp. 
Contains 7500 items. rst ed., Calcutta, 1828. 

(22) Ziegenbalg, Bartholomaeus, Verzeichnis der Malabarischen Bücher, 
1708. British Museum, Depart. of Manuscripts, Sloan 3014. Gives titles 
of 112 Tamil palm-leaf manuscripts.5? 

1.5. Editions of texts. It seems that the first edition of a Tamil text 
by a European scholar is K. Graul's Katvalyanavanita,? in the 2nd 
Vol. of his Bibliotheca Tamulica, Leipzig, 1854, with a glossary, gram- 
matical notes, and an English version, followed by his edition Der Kural 
des Tiruvalluver: Ein gnomisches Gedicht über die drei Strebextele des 
Menschen (Überseizung und Erklärung), Dorffling und Franke, London- 
Leipzig, 1856, xxii--280 pp., in the 3rd Vol. of his Bibliotheca. The 4th 
Vol. contains the original Tamil text, a version in “common” Tamil and 
Latin, grammatical notes and glossary. Chronologically next is probably 
Rev. H. Bower's edition of the first book of the epic Civakacintamant, 
Námakal Ilampakam, of 1868, prepared with the assistance of E. Mut- 
taiya Pillai Next follows G. U. Pope’s™ The “Sacred” Kurral of 


% Cf. A. Gaur, in / RAS, London, 1967, pp. 63-95, and K. A. N. Sastri Felicitation Volume, 
Madras, 1971, pp. 385-97. 

7 Karl Graul, b. 6.2.1814 near Dessau, theologian, highschool teacher, 1844-60 director of the 
Leipzig Mission, 1849-53 travelled in India, lived in Erlangen, d. 10.11.1864. 

"1 See ftn. 24. 

7% George Uglow Pope, b. 1820 in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 1826 returned to England, 
studied at Wesleyan schools, 1839 landed at Madras, 1843 ordained in the Church of England, 
lived in Tirunelveli, 1849 Oxford, 1851 India again, 1859 fellow of Madras University, 1864 D.D., 
1870 Principal of a school in Bangalore, 1880 Oxford, 1884-96 lecturer in Tamil and Telugu at 
Oxford, 1888 chaplain of Balliol, d. 1908. For his life and work, cf, John R. Marr, “Two Scholars 
of ‘Dravidian’; Cadwell and Pope”, Souvenir Vol. Ulakatiawmil makdndiu, Madras, 1968, pp. 9-1: 
of the Engl. Section. 
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Tiruvalluva-Náyanár, Oxford University Press, London, 1886, with 
328 pp., lexicon and concordance (75 pp.), index 5 pp. The translation is 
in rhymed couplets, and the book's value is increased by the inclusion of 
Ellis’ fragmentary translation and Beschi’s Latin version. The next 
year (1887) saw the very important edition of Kalitiokai with Naccipark- 
kiniyars commentary by U. V. Damodaram Pillai, and the equally 
important edition of Civakacintámag: with Naccinarkkiniyar's com- 
mentary by U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar. In 1889, the two foremost Tamil 
editors again published two important texts: S. V. Damodaram Pillai's 
Cálimani appeared almost simultaneously with U. V. Swaminatha 
Aiyar's Pattuppdtiu. In 1892, U. V. S. Aiyar published Cilappatikaram 
with Atiyarkkunallar’s commentary. Popes Nalatiyár appeared in 
1893,73 and his superb edition of Tiruvdcakam in 1900.74 

In spite of these excellent early editions, the principles of textual 
criticism as we know them from classical or Biblical studies have not yet 
been strictly applied in the case of Tamil classics. It is in fact only very 
recently that a few texts have been edited critically: À. Arulappan's and 
V, I. Subramoniam's edition of the first part of Tolkappiyam-Col- 
lalikdram with all six available commentaries, Palaiyankottai-Tin- 
nevelly, 1963," and F. Gros’ Le Paripdtal, Pondichéry, 1968.76 


n The Naladiyar, or Four Hundred Quatrains in Tamil with Introduction, Translation and Notes, 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1893, 437 p. 

™ The Tiruvágagam, or "Sacred. Utterances" of the Tamil Poet, Saint, and Sage Manikka-Vacagar. 
The Tamil Text of the Fifty-one Poems with English Translation, Introductions, and Notes, To Which 
is Prefixed, a Summary of the Life and Legends of the Sage with Appendices Illustrating the Great 
South-Indian System of Philosophy and Religion Called the Caiva Siddhantam, with Tamil Lexicon 
and Concordance. The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1900. xevii +84 p.+354 p. Reprinted by the 
University of Madras in 1959. 

% Tolkappiyam Collatikdram. Uraikkovai. Mutarpdkam (Kilaviydkkam, Vérrumatyiyal, Vētru- 
maimayanhiyal, Vilimarapu), ed. by Apirakam Arulappap and Vi. Ai, Cuppiramaniyam, Arul 
Accakam, Palaiyankottai-Tirunelvéli, 1st ed. 1963. 

"5 Le Paripatal, Texte tamoul, Introduction, Traduction et Notes, par François Gros, Institut 
francais d'Indologie, Pondichéry, 1968, LVIÍI--3r19 p. An important publication concerning 
textual critical methods applied to Tamil is A. Tàmótarap, firukkural mérkól vilakkam, Terka- 
ciyakkalakam, Haitalpark Palkalaikka]am, Haitalpark (Heidelberg), 1970, xvii+331 p. In the 
preface, V. I. Subramoniam coins the term firuttappatippu for a critical edition. 


CHAPTER TWO 


QUESTIONS OF AUTHENTICITY AND ATTRIBUTION 


Integrity of Texts, Inierpolations, Additions, Revisions 


2.1. An indispensable part of the task of the establishment of texts is 
the solution of questions of authenticity and attribution, authorship, 
integrity of texts, later interpolations, additions and revisions. With 
many Tamil authors, the question of the canon of their work will also 
have to be settled.! There are entire periods in Tamil literature in which, 
owing to the traditional manner and uniform style, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to be sure of individual authorship.? There is also the question of the 
"authenticity of forgeries or pious frauds’? which has arisen with 
regard to Tamil writing and, of course, the constant struggle of scientific 
objectivity and truthfulness against self-delusion motivated ideologically 
in the past and politically in the present. 


2.2. The indifference with regard to pre-devotional Tamil literature 
changed, around 1750, into open hostility. A taboo was imposed on the 
study of pre-bhakiz literature as irreligious and immoral. The two men 
most responsible for the establishment and spread of this deplorable 
ideology were Caminata Técikar, the author of Jlakkanakkoltu (2nd half 
of the 17th-1st half of the r8th cent.), an overbearing Sanskrit enthusiast 
who claimed that "Tamil is dependent on, and inferior to, Sanskrit’”’,4 and 
Crvañapa Cuvamikal. In his work Jlakkanakkoilu, Técikar tried to 
establish a kind of censorship, and an Index librorum prohibitorum 
maintaining that a pious Saivite must not read Jaina, Buddhist, or even 
Vaisnava books; he pointed out as forbidden texts Cintamani, Cilap- 
patikaáram, Maniméhalat, Cañnhabpbatha (i.e. the classical bardic poetry) 
etc., and wrote that those who read books like Pattuppatt, Ettuttokat, 
Paiinenkilkhkanakku, Iráman katai etc., and study a grammar like “that 
scrap of Nannül" should regard their time as wasted.5 Similar ideas were 


1 Even the work of a rather recent poet like S. Bharati (1882-1921) is not completely published, 
and a canon of his writings has not so far beeu established. This is true eveu of the writings of 
Puthumaippittan (d. 1948). 

? Typically, in the period of the classical bardic poetry. 

2 R. Wellek - A. Warren, Theory of Literature, 3rd ed., p. 67. 

+ C. and H. Jesudasan, HTL, p. 245. 

5 Payiram, and commentary on the 7th aphorism. 

€ vánpál vind] kalippar. 
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spread by Civafidna Cuvamikal (d. 1784 or 1785) * who prohibited the 
study of such works as Cintdmani, Ciappatikàvam, Mammékalat, 
Cildmani as “unworthy of good Saivites and Vaisnavites". His student, 
the poet T. Kacciyappa Munpivar (d. 1788, 1790, or 1799),§ having found 
out that his pupils liked to read Jaina epics, composed his own strongly 
Saivite Tanihaibpuránam to counter the Jaina influence. 

This prohibitive attitude towards the study of pre-devotional literature 
continued for more than a century and influenced 4-5 generations of 
scholars. Even the greatest traditional Tamil scholar of the roth cen- 
tury, Minatcicuntaram Pillai, shared this view to a great extent, and did 
not instruct his pupils in pre-bAakti texts, Religions fanaticism was 
responsible for revisions, additions and interpolations, effected by some 
of the early Tamil editors in the 19th century. Thus a Vaisnava editor of 
Kampan’s epic tampered with the text in a most unscrupulous way, 
removing entire cantos (ráàmecurappatalam), alterating whole verses etc. 
This procedure was exposed by T. Vélayuta Mutaliyàr in the Preface to 
his edition of Evelupatu and Tirukkaivalakkam (1886).5 Vénkatacámi 10 
quotes further instances of alterations, interpolations and additions 
motivated by religious ideology: a Vaisnava editor of Makdpdratam 
altered the stanzas which praise Siva; a Saiva editor of the Jaina Cáfá- 
mani nikaniw was responsible for a number of alterations,H e.g. for the 
removal of an invocation to Arukay though it occurs in 8 manuscripts, 
and for the insertion in its stead of an invocation to Ganapati. It is pos- 
sible that even an ancient revered classic like the TK did not escape, if 
we may believe L. Jacolliot, an early French translator of the text (1876), 
who says that the manuscripts which Beschi and Lamairesse translated 
were versions expurgated by the Brahmans of all verses pertaining to the 
Pariahs. Jacolliot includes a translation of verses allegedly from the TK 
claiming social equality for the Pariahs which would today be considered 
interpolations,” 


? The date 1784 is given in Tanikaippuranam, ed. 1953, p. 55; the date 1785 in M, C, Vénikata- 
cimi, PNTI, p. 79. He most probably died in 1785. 

3 The date 1788 is given in Tanikappuranam, ed. 1965, p. 55; the date 1790 by M. C. Vénkata- 
cámi, PATZ, p. 79; the date 1799 in Na. Ci. Kantaiya Pillai, Tamil pulavar akarati, 2nd ed., Ma- 
dras, 1960. This vagueness about the date of the death of a comparatively recent and very im- 
portant personality ts unfortunately very typical of the present state of affairs in Tamil literaty 
historiography. 

° Érelupatu, Tirukkaivalakkam, with the preface of ...Sri Toluvür Vélàyuta Mutaliyar, Me- 
morial Press, Madras, 1886, pp. 22-5. 

10 Vinkatacami, PNTI, pp. 118-20. 

According to Ka. Ti. Anantanata Nayipár's Tirwkkural draycciyum jaina camaya citlánta 
vilakkamum, p. 132. 

n X. S. Thani Nayagam, TC IX, 4 (Oct.-Dee. 1961), p. 438. Jacolliot’s claim does not sound very 
convincing. Another, and more probable case of interpolation, may be the Nyéyapravesa inserted 
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2.3. There is the danger of an opposite tendency: to see additions and 
interpolations everywhere and, in the name of a critical approach, to 
destroy the unity and integrity of a text. To some extent, this tendency is 
discernible in the otherwise very valuable and soundly critical work of 
S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, and especially in the writings of the Marxist- 
orientated scholar Cami Citamparanar who elaborated the hypothesis 
that the 3rd book of CzZ¿, the Vasicikkántam, is a later addition.!* The 
culmination of the tendency to regard as interpolated everything that 
does not fit in with one’s favoured sources and conclusions is seen in an 
otherwise valuable work by K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, his Chronology of the 
Early Tamils (1932); 5 he rejects particular lines and passages as inter- 
polations, "claiming in some matters to know more of the authentic 
tradition than the redactors of the collections as we have them now’’.'® 
We may accept the hypothesis of part of a text being a non-integral ad- 
dition or interpolation only if, either there is very strong and preferably 
independent corroborative evidence for it, or if there is no other solution 
and explanation for discrepancies and inconsistencies in the text, Thus 
we may accept, although as yet as a strictly unproven hypothesis, the 
suggestion that the third part of the Tol., the Porulatikaram, is in toto 
later than books I and IT of the same work." 


2.4. On the other hand, it is obvious that there was a "tradition of 
interpolation" .!5 Most such interpolations were possibly "innocent", i.e. 
unmotivated, and not intended as interpolations but, originally, as 
elaborations of episodes, glosses etc., which were added as parts of the 
original texts by a later age. Thus, according to poem 1549 in Peruntokaz, 
a Jaina nun, Kanti (of the rath cent.), included her 445 verses in the 


into the 29th cento of Man. by a pious student of Dinnaga who “in his anxiety to glorify his master, 
by giving a rendering of the Nya@yapravesa to the Tamil world, hit on the idea of inserting it into 
the standard romance of Tamil Buddhism" (K. A. N. Sastri, The Colas, 1955, pp. 55-6, esp. ftn. 
117-120). 

13 s. Vaiyápuri Pillai, b. 12.10, 1891, editor of a Tamil Lexicon 1926-36, from 1936 Head, Dept. 
of Tamil, University of Madras, retired 1945, 1951-4 Chair of Tatnil, University of Travancore, 
d. 17.2.1956, Editor of about 40 works, author of History of Tamil Language and Literature (Be- 
ginning lo 1000 4.D.), New Century Book House, Madras, 1956, and many other books, 

1 Cf, K, Zvelebil, Phe Smile of Murugan, On Tamil Literature of South India, E. J. Brill, Leiden, 
1973, p. 175. Cf. also Es. Vaiyápuri Pillai, Kárviva kdlam, Madras, 1957, and P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
History of the Tamils from the Earliest Times to A.D. 600, Madras, 1929. 

15 Chronology of the Early Tamils, Based on the Synchronic Tables of Their Kings, Chieftains and 
Poets Appearing in the Sangam Literature. Univ. of Madras, Madras, 1932. xvi+284 p. 

1€ K. A, N. Sastri, "South India", in A Comprehensive History of India, Orient Longmans, 
Bombay-Calcutta-Madras, 1957, p. 504. 

V Cf. K. Zvelebil, Tke Smile af Murugan, p. 146. 

15 T, P, Meenakshisundaran, AHTL, p. 4. 

» T. P. Meenakshisundaran, AHTL, p. 4. 
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Civakacintamani, and was exposed by Naccinarkkiniyar.? Valli, a 
medieval scholar, included his revisions and additions in the text of 
Periyapuranam™ In the Es. Rajam 1958 edition of Kampan’s epic, we 
find a great number of stanzas defined as later interpolations.? As an 
mstance of a possible later interpolation which best explains certain facts 
difficult to account for, we may quote the hypothesis of the interpolation 
of a passage in Nakkirar's commentary on Iraiyanar’s A kapporul where- 
in the scholar probably responsible for the commentary being added in 
writing gives an account of its oral transmission, and opposes the view 
that it was written by someone other than Nakkirar.? However, though 
logically very probable, there is no independent corroboration for this 
suggestion, which must therefore necessarily remain in the domain of 
hypothesis. We also have reasons to believe that there are interpolations 
in Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary on the To/.,24 and we have a number 
of strong reasons to conclude that a number of aphorisms in the text of 
the Tol. itself as available today were interpolated; 25 thus it seems that 
aphorisms 1593-1610 are later additions, since some of them unneces- 
sarily repeat statements made previously.?9 The entire third book of the 
grammar seems in some parts badly arranged and tampered with. The 
repetitions and bad arrangement are quite inconsistent with the analyti- 
cal, Incid manner of exposition manifested in the first two books. Some 
aphorisms, dealing with irrelevant matters, and manifesting lexical 
material which seems later than the rest, may also be considered as 
interpolated.?? On the other hand, there is at present a strong tendency to 
remove as later interpolations everything which is "Aryan-orientated", 
Sanskritic or Bráhmanized. This tendency began with such scholars and 


20 Mu. Irákavaiyankár, Peruntokai, Maturai 1935-6, pp. 335 and 628; Nace, corum. on Cintdmant, 
3145. 

21 Peruntokai, p. 628, and Cómacuntara Técikar, Patinárds nütrántut tamilp pulavar varalaru, 
1st ed., Madras, 1943. 

28 Cf, Es. Rajam (ed.), Kampardindyanam, Pala kdntam, 1958, p. 8. The spurious stanzas were 
excluded as such from the main text on comparing the editorial labours of T. T. Kanakasundaram 
Pillai, V. M. Gopalakrishnamacharva, U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar and others, and added in small 
print at the end of each kantami. 

* Cf. K. V. Zvelebil, "The Earliest Account of the Tamil Academies”, IIJ XV, 2 (1973), pp. 
109-35, and T. G. Aravamuthan, “The Oldest Account of the Tamil Academies”, JORM (1930), 
pp. 183-201, 289-317. š 

34 Cf, S. V. Shanmugam, Naccinarkkiniyar's Conception of Phonology, Annamalainagar, 1967, 
p. 74. 

25 Cf. T. P. Meenakshisundaran, 4 History of the Tamil Language, Poona, 1965, pp. 51-2, There 
are inconsistencies among some of the aphorisms, structural gaps, and unnecessary repetitions. 

?5 Thus, when we compare aphorisms 1426 and 1600 one of them at least seems to be interpolated. 

2? Tt will of course need a very careful, delicate and rigorous investigation to prove that these 
(and other) s#ras are indeed interpolations, For some consequences drawn from this hypothesis 
cf. T. P. Meenakshisundaran, A History of the Tamil Language, pp. 51-2, and K, Zvelebil, The 
Smile of Murugan, pp. 146-7. 
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propagandists as Maraimalai Atikal?? but especially with Dr. Somasun- 
dara Bharati,?? and is very pronounced in S. llakkuvanar's translation of 
the Tol, (1963).?? Though he is certainly right in his assessment of some of 
the aphorisms which he considers to be interpolated,?! some of his argu- 
ments are motivated by considerations quite contrary to scholarly 
objectives.9* 


2.5. We also know of cases of direct forgeries. Thus, according to S. 
Vaiyapuri Pillai,** during the first decade of the present century, a small 
work of about ro pages entitled Ceskonraraiccelavu appeared in print, 
"claiming to be a production of the First Tamil Sangam”. Another case 
of obvious forgery is a work entitled Pérakattiyattiraitu which professes to 
contain a collection of rules from the Pérakaítzyam, and another set of 
rules composed by Kalarampan (Péricatecitttiram) at the request of his 
teacher Akattiyan.*4 Both collections are patent forgeries (they give e.g. 
Sanskrit equivalents of all Tamil grammatical terms, they derive Tamil 
from Sanskrit, they maintain that the é@yiam is borrowed from Sanskrit 
etc.). It seems that this book was a product of the late 18th or even early 
rgth cent., written in one of the mathas. 

Any editorial work in the future which is guided by considerations 
other than methods and techniques of the most scrupulous textual 
criticism, and by other loyalties and preferences rather than scientific 
honesty and precision, had better not be produced at all, for it will 


*5 Maraimalai Átikal (1876-1950), originally known as svdimi Vétacalam Pillai. Most influential 
protagonist of the purist movement. Cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, p. 285; C. and H. 
Jesudasan, HTL, pp. 263-4, 271. 

** Comacuntara Paratiyar (1879-1959), a modernu Tamil scholar, well-known for his ante-dating 
of Tamil texts and for his anti-Brahmanic and auti-Aryan bias. 

99 Tholkabbiyam in English, with critical studies, Madurai, 1963. 

M It indeed seems that verses 1570-84 are interpolated since, quite out of context, they deal 
with castes, interrupting a systematic arrangement of rules dealing with the usage of words de- 
noting trees and animals, and since a methodical and adequate description of human beings and 
their occupations appears elsewhere (in Puzatttnaiyiyal). 

9? Cf. “.,,the scholars who upheld the caste system, composed some verses on castes and in- 
serted them into the body of Tholkappiyam" (p. 15); ‘*...interpolations might enhance the great- 
ness of the original book. But here they lower the antiquity of Tholkappiyam and bring Tamilian 
into contempt" (p. 20). His dating of Tol. is impossible (“Thus the age of Tholkappivar is found to 
be of great antiquity in the century between 1000 B.C. and 600 B.C. probably zoo B.C.'), and 
his translation is inexact, biased, and often in very poor English. 

3 In A Comprehensive History of India, 1957, p. 676. 

** Accord. to tradition, Akattiyap composed a grammar (Akafti yam, cf. Nakkirar's commentary 
on IA to s. 1) in 12.000 siras which is sometimes called Perakatiiyam or Cizrakaitiyam (Venkata- 
cami, MPTN, p. 2). According to H. Nau (Prolegomena zu Patlanattu Pillaiydr’s Padal, Halle, 
1919, D. 26), a Muttukrishna Pillai published “in der Mitte des vorigen Jahrhunderts" 5 chapters 
of the “Eluttilakkanakkandam [sic!] des Pzragattiyam" which may be found in the library of the 
Ev.-Luth, mission in Leipzig, bound together with Amitacakarar's karikai. S. Bavanandam Pillai 
edited the Pérakattiyattirattu and the Pericaiccüttiram in Madras, 1912, obviously believing the: 
to be genuine. 
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rather harm "the cause of Tamil" than foster it. Tamil scholarship 
should rid itself of the characteristic Indian unwillingness to accept or 
express objective criticism.9? 


35 Though I consider E. M. Foster’s opinion unjust and his remark flippant, I dare to quote it 
as a warning to some over-enthusiastic Tamil scholars: "Indians have a marked capacity for wor- 
ship or for denunciation, but not much critical sense, as criticism is understood in the West”, 


CHAPTER THREE 


PERIODISATION OF TAMIL LITERATURE 


3.1. We can hardly do better than follow the suggestion of Wellek and 
Warren ! and avoid the two extreme views on periodisation: the meta- 
physical view that a period is an entity the nature of which has to be 
“intuitively understood", and the nominalistic view that period is a mere 
convenient label for any section of time to be described. The latter view 
assumes that period is an arbitrary superimposition on a material in flux. 
It is then of no importance which scheme of periods one adopts. One can 
write literary history in calendar centuries, decades, or years—and this 
is precisely what has happened in the case of Tamil. Cóomacuntara Técikar 
was probably the first to begin writing the history of Tamil literature 
century-wise: in 1936 he published “16th cent. Tamil literature," ? in 1937 
"r7th cent. Tamil literature”; 3 he died without having finished his work 
though he planned an “18th cent. literature" as well.* He was followed by 
Mayilai. Cini Vénkatacami with his 1962 publication of roth cent. Tamil 
literature. Vénkatacami’s 18th cent. literature, though finished, has not 
yet been published. The most ambitious attempt along these lines of an- 
nalistic history is the detailed work of Mu. Arunacalam, published with 
the financial assistance of the Government of India, entitled History of 
Tamil Literature Through the Centuries (in Tamil): so far, the 14th and 
15th centuries have appeared,* and the r1th, r2th and 13th centuries are 
announced. 

The following attempts at the periodisation of Tamil literature should 
he noted: 

(1) S. V. Damodaram Pillai recognized eight periods, namely a) apéta- 
kálam (of spiritual ignorance, pre-Agastyam); b) aksárakalam (alphabetic, 
after the "invention" of the alphabet by Agastya); c) Zakkanakalam 
(grammatical); d) camuidyakdlam (of assembly, i.e. of the Tamil acade- 
mies, 10.150 - 150 B.C.); e) andtarakdlam (of no support, i.e. without 
patronage of Tamil letters, 150 B.C. - A.D. 50); f) camanakdlam (Jaina, 


1 Theory of Literature, 3rd ed., 1963, p. 262. 

t Tamilp pulavarkal varaláru: Patindrdm nürt&niu, Madras, 1936. 

? Tamip pulavarkal varalaru: Patingiam nüzraptu, Madras, 1937. 

4 Cf. Mu. Arunàcalam, Tamililakkiya varalàtu, Patinánkàm nürtàniu, 1969, p. xii. 

5 Pattogpatam nürrautil tamil tlakkiyam (1300-1900), Madras, 1962, 426 p. 

* Tamil ilakkiya varalàru: Tamilp pulavar varalaru: Paltinánhkàm nürrántu, Mayüram, 1969, 
xxxx-F456 p.; Patinainlam nüttantu, Mayüram, 1969, xiv + 408 p. 
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A.D. 50-350); g) ittkécakdlam (of itihdsas, A.D. 350-1150); h) átinakalam 
(monastic, A.D. 1150-1850). This periodisation is patently ahistoric, and 
is established on clearly non-hterary criteria. It may be summarily 
dismissed as impossible.’ 

(2) K. V. Suryanarayana Sastri (1870-1903) suggests the following 
periods: a) Early (8000 B.C. - A.D. 100); b) Medieval (first half: A. D. 
100-600, second half: A.D. 600-1400); c) Modern (from A.D. 1400). 
Clearly ahistorical and oversimplified. 

(3) R. Caldwell (1856) divides the history of Tamil writing into seven 
cycles: the Jaina cycle (of the Madura Sangam), ca. 8th cent. A.D. - ca. 
13th cent.; the Tamil Rámávana cycle, 13th cent.; the Saiva Revival 
cycle, r3th - r4th cent.; the Vaisnava cycle, the same time; the literary 
revival, 15th-16th cent.; the anti-Brahmanical cycle, 17th cent.; the 
modern school, 18th-1gth cent. Apart from the basically novel idea of 
treating Tamil literature in cycles of typical literary works, the dating is 
quite impossible, the choice of typical works whimsical; in fact the 
scheme presents no periodisation. 

(4) According to J. Vinson (1843-1926), there are five periods, deter- 
mined mostly not by literary but by ideological (religious) criteria: the 
period of essays, pamphlets and short poems, 6th-7th cent.; the period of 
Jaina predominance, 8th cent.; the period of the struggle between 
Saivites and Jainas, gth cent.; the period of Saiva predominance, roth 
cent.; the Vaisnava period, 15th-16th cent. Apart from clear postdating, 
there are great gaps and inadequacies in this attempt, which is highly 
unsatisfactory. 

(5) M. Srinivasa Aiyangar’s classification into seven periods ® suffers 
from inexact dating but also and above all, because his criteria are again 
not literary but mainly religious, though he at least tries to establish 
correlations between ideological and literary features: I. and IL., Ani- 
mistic and Buddhist, 600 B.C. - A.D. 150, is correlated with Academic 
literature; III. Jaina with Classic literature, A.D. 150-500; IV. Bráhmanic 
with Hymnal literature, A.D. 500-950; V. Sectarian with Translations 
from Sanskrit, A.D. 950-1200; VI. Reformatory with Exegetical literaturc, 
A.D. 1200-1450, and VII. Modern (1450-1850) with Miscellaneous texts. 

(6) C. and H. Jesudasan ? establish eight periods, with safe dating, but 
a kind of evaluation which, though based mainly on literary criteria, does 


* It was recognized as “unscientific and historically moustrous” as early asin 1914 by M. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar in Tamil Studies, p. 199. 

$ Tamil Studies, Madras, 1914, p. 211. 

? A History of Tamil Literature, Calcutta, 1960, Contents. 
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not seem quite acceptable: 1. The Beginnings; 2. The Sangam Period 
(A.D. 150-250); 3. The Post-Sangam Period (A.D. 250-600); 4. The 
Bhakti Movement (A.D. 600-900); 5. The Age of the Epics (A.D. goo- 
1200); 6. The Decadent Period (A.D. 1200-1650); 7. The Period of Transi- 
tion (A.D. 1650-1800); 8. The Modern Period (1800-1960). 

(7) T. P. Meenakshisudaram ™ suggests the following “rough division 
of the periods of Tamil literary history”: r. The golden age of the Cankam 
poets and its continuation, 2. the Pallava period, 3. the Chola age and its 
continuation, 4. the age of foreign contacts and the modern age. I consider 
this periodisation too coarse, too oversimpiified, and the correlation with 
the dynasties, though interesting and in part correct, not quite accurate 
(why not a Pandya period, for instance ?).!! 

(8) In a way, the most ambitious treatment ot Tamil literature in 
English, that by M. S. Purnalingam Pillai (1929), suggests the most 
interesting periodisation: Ancient or Classical Literature; The Age of 
Buddhists and Jains; The Age of Religious Revival; The Age of Literary 
Revival A.D. 800-1400; The Age of Mutts or Matams (A.D. 1350-1600); 
The Age of European Culture (1700-1926). 

(9) A. Véluppillai has recently published !? his interesting attempt 
based upon a close integration of philosophy and literature, a kind of 
Geistesgeschichie, and the author admits this openly when he quotes as his 
models such works as A. Schweitzer's Indian Thought and its Develop- 
ment (1936), Es. Vaiyapuri Pillai’s f/akktyac cintanatkal (1947) and 
T. P. Meenasundaran’s article “A Plea for a History of Tamil Thought" 
(1951).18 Véluppillai’s book is very interesting but his periodisation is 
unacceptable since "poetry is not substitute-philosophy; it has its own 
justification and aim. The poetry of ideas is like any other poetry, not to 
be judged by the value of the material but by its degree of integration and 
artistic intensity .4 


3.2. Literary periods should be established primarily by literary 
criteria, with reference to systems of literary norms, standards, and 
conventions, whose introduction, spread, diversification, integration, and 


19 A History of Tamil Literature, Aunamalainagar, 1965, p. 12, 

u For a criticism of a political and/or social determination of literary periodisation, cf. Wellek- 
Warren, Theory, 1963, pp. 262-3. 

12 Tamil dakhiyattil kdlamum karuttum (‘Time and Thought in Tamil Literature"), Madras, 
1969, vii 4- 165 p. 

13 Journal of Annamalai University, XVI, July 1951; a highly controversial paper. 

u Wellek-Warren, Theory of Literature, 1963, p. 124. Véluppillai's periodisation: 1. ivyarkaine- 
tikhálam “the natural period’; 2. atanerikkálam “the ethical period”; 3. c&ayanetikkálam "the 
religious period’; 4. tattuvanerikkalam "the philosophical period”; 5. ariviyalnerikkdlam "the 
scientific period”. 
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disappearance can be traced. As Wellek and Warren say, a period is not 
an ideal type or an abstract pattern or a series of class concepts, but a 
time section dominated by a whole system of norms, and the history of a 
period should consist in the tiacing of changes from one system of norms 
to another.!5 By this token, the most acceptable periodisation which has 
so far been suggested seems to me to be that of A. Chidambaranatha 
Chettiar (1907-1967): I. Sangam Literature—200 B.C. to A.D. 200; 
2. Post-Sangam Literature—A.D. 200 to A.D. 600; 3. Early Mediaeval 
Literature—A.D. 600 to A.D. 1200; 4. Later Mediaeval Literature— 
A.D. 1200 to A.D. 1800; 5. Pre-Modern Literature—A.D. 1800 to A.D. 
1900; 6. Modern Literature—A.D. Ig00 to the present day.!$ 

Taking this as my point of departure, changing some of the dating,” 
and, above all, building upon the conception of binary oppositions which 
seems to be inherent in the Tamil way of thinking, and upon purely 
literary criteria, I suggest the following periodisation of the development 
of Tamil literature: 


Pre-devotional literature Devotional and post-devotional 
literature 


P Sa 


The bardic corpus Post-classical Devotional texts Post- 
period devotional 
literature 


Medieval Modern 


Pda" 


Early medieval Late medieval 


z^ 


Pre-modern Modern and 
contemporary 


15 Theory of Literature, 1963, pp. 264-6. 

15 "Introduction to Tamil Poetry", TC VII.1 (Tan. 1958), p. 56. 

1? Though A. C. Chettiar did not belong either to the “patriotic megalomaniaes" or the ‘‘pre- 
judiced micromaniacs” (to use with some alteration the terms of K. K. Pillay, A Social History of 
the Tamiis, 1969, p. 11), he tended somewhat to antedate some texts. 
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The basic dichotomy—reflecting the basic contrast—is between pre- 
devotional (pre-bhakti) and post-devotional literature; this seems to me 
to be the deepest and the most important division of Tamil writing, and 
indeed of Tamil culture to date,’® since whatever had been pre-bAakti, 
was considered as past, classical, “dead”, a heritage which had to be 
rediscovered, recovered, re-evaluated; while everything post-bhakti was 
considered as "present", non-classical, "alive", and until recently formed 
the basis of living Tamil culture and civilization. From ca. 7th cent. 
onwards until the end of the 19th cent., almost the entire literary and 
cultural life of the Tamils was, ultimately, based on the phenomena of 
bhakti and its texts.1? Within the long period of pre-devotional literature, 
we have obviously to distinguish between the bardic corpus of classical 
poems of the akam (erotic) and puram (heroic) hypergenres, and the post- 
classical period of “didactic heresy” (with its own typical forms and 
content of poetry) and the early epics (a new set of norms). The next 
group is obviously to be dichotomized into the bhakti literature proper 
(Saiva and Vaisnava hymnody with the introduction of specific genres, 
forms and metres, yet another set of norms), and whatever does not 
belong to these hymns. The post-devotional literature must be divided, 
on the criterion of a sharp distinction between two quite different 
structures of norms, into medieval (one large set of norms) and modern 
(another large set of norms developed mainly under the impact of 
“modernization” which began to be felt in the literary field in the 2nd 
half of the 18th cent). Finally, modern literature should again he dichoto- 
mized into a pre-modern stage (ca. 1750-1900, a kind of transitional 
period with the establishment of print, with a greater use of prose and 
the increasing role of journalism etc., but still—in terms of purcly literary 


u For the persevering importance and role of bhakti in today's Tamil society, cf. M. Singer, 
When a Great Tradition Modernizes, 1972, s.v. bhakti, esp. pp. 160-67. "Pervading almost all cultural 
media and mass media and appealing to all classes of the population, the path of devotion has 
become a main highway" (ib. 166). However, chauges in this particular set of norms and values are 
apparent at the present time. 

?? Cf. e.g. Chapter IV, Bhakti Movement, in S. Vaiyapurt Pillai's History of the Tamil Language 
and Literature, Madras, 1956. This conception is also implicit in P. Meile's “L'ancienne littérature 
tamoule (non religieuse)" in L'Inde classique, Paris, 1953, pp. 297-314. The same may be said 
about K. K. Pillay's treatment of Tamil social history; he has divided the work into three parts, 
among which part one, up to 600 A.D., is concerned with the carly (i.e. pre-bsakti) period, while 
the second deals with the medieval period (ca. 600-1700 A.D.). The enormous difference between 
pre-devotional and post-devotional literature consists mainly in the fact that the devotional hymus 
and almost all subsequent texts in the mainstream of literary development (epics, Puranas, most 
of the so-called prabandhas) formed a body of literature which was not merely an aesthetic form, 
but a great living, moving force in the lives of tbe entire Tamil people, a literature whose motiva- 
tion was primarily religious; the added narrative element and the indispensable musical com- 
ponent (together with Sanskritic influences) called into life entirely new and specific metres and 
forms. Cf. also K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, pp. 21, 185 ef passim, 
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criteria—rather traditional, medieval"), and modern and contemporary 
(since about 1900) with another system of literary norms which is still 
valid (plus the prevalence of short narrative prose, attempts at the novel, 
important lyrical poetry, no important dramatic poetry, the revival of 
pre-devotional literature, its success and imitations, the enormous role of 
journals and magazines, etc.). 

In this way we arrive at the following division and classification which 
will be developed further in this book: 


A. Pre-devotional literature 
I. The bardic corpus: ? 150 B.C.—ca. 250 A.D. 
2. Post-classical period: A.D. 250—600. 
B. Devotional and post-devotional literature 
3. Devotional texts: A.D. 600—900. 
Post-devotional literature 
Medieval period 
4. Early medieval period: A.D. 900—1200. 
5. Late medieval period: A.D. 1200—1750. 
Modern literature 
6. Pre-modern literature: A.D. 1750— 1900. 
7. Modern and contemporary literature: since 1900. 


For reasons outlined in the Introduction, only periods 1-5 are dealt 
with in this Handbook. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


PROBLEMS OF RELATIVE AND ABSOLUTE CHRONOLOGY 


4.1. Literature may offer direct clues to its dating by simply stating 
the period of its composition (primary evidence) or it may contain in- 
direct evidence which can be confirmed with the help of political history 
and related disciplines. Unfortunately, even these clues are often not 
available, and in that case one tries to date literary texts on the basis of 
language, cultural features, development of metre, etc. (secondary 
evidence). This type of evidence, if isolated, is rather weak, but col- 
lectively it may offer valuable clues. 

The "atmosphere" of Tamil literature is generally a-historical and 
anti-historical. According to Nannail,! the aim of scholarship was to at- 
tain the four goals of life.? The opinion of Tamil authors, since the times 
of the Academy, has always favoured anonymity. The poet should not 
really talk about himself. It is obvious "that in Hindu India there was 
neither a tradition of criticism nor a criticism of tradition". The lack of 
a historical-critical approach prevented the growth of a historiographic 
tradition, and of literary criticism as we understand +A Fortunately, 
there was the convention of the prefaces or preambles, (especially of the 
cirabbubpaáyiram or "Specific Preface" to literary works, containing 
interesting and valuable data) of colophons, and of commentaries. 
Inscriptions are another, fairly reliable but unfortunately meagre source. 
There is also popular tradition about the lives of poets, especially medi- 


1 The normative grammar of Middle Tamil, ea. 1200 A.D. 

* aram (dharma) virtue, pore! (artha) wealth, tapam (hama) pleasure, vitis (syoksa) salvation. 

3 N, Subrahmaniam in Bull. of the Institute of Traditional Cultures, Madras, 1962, IF, p. 267. 

4 The key words here are "as we understand it”, This is not the place to discuss the lack of 
critical faculties and the Hindu conception of time. But we must realize that a kind of criticism 
was briskly at work in the early classical period itself, collecting, assessing, clarifying, and grouping 
poems as they were composed, and, what is more, transcending the boundaries and passions of 
politics and uniting the whole Tami! country in a common bond. Cf. K. A. N. Sastri, Comprehensive 
History of India, 1957, p. 509. The corunentator's criticism of the original text and of the creative 
writer was always necessarily positive and appreciative. The commentators began their critical 
work with the conviction that there was no defect at all in the original writer, They never wished 
to find any fault with the original text, and, what is more, they tried to convince those who found 
some flaws that such flaws were not the author's errors. Their principle aim was to convince through 
research and illustrations. Thus IJampüranar in his commentary on Tol. Per. 45 says that the 
cuüttirams describing the part of the heroine may have been omitted through an oversight of the 
scribes (elutuvár)—not of the author. The commentators were sometimes very critical of their 
fellow-commentators. Cf. K. Meenakshisundaram, "The Critical Approach of the Commentators”, 


JTS 1 (Sept. 1972), pp. 71-7. 
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eval poets and religious figures like Umapati, Arunakiri etc. Occasional 
verses by many poets were collected in such volumes as Tanipatal 
Hraliu 5 and Tanicceyyut cinidámani.9 There is an important corroborative 
source for an historical approach to Tamil literature, viz. Tani] návalar 
caritati," "The Story of Tamil Savants”, a compilation of literary legends, 
belonging probably to the r7th-18th cent.; and the much less reliable 
Pulavarpurdnam*® by Tantapani Cuvamikal (1840-1899). Quite unreli- 
able but amusing historical anecdotes were collected and elaborated by 
A. Viracàmi Cettiyar in Vínólaracamaficari (1876). Finally, there is a 
large collection of data, some of it to be trusted, some of it apparently 
unreliable and biased, by Capàpati Navalar (1843/4-1903} entitled 
Tirávitappirakacikai (1899). 

The problems of dating are still open in Sanskrit as in Tamil. We have 
to face the fact that the only firm initial date known in Sanskrit literature 
is the contemporaneity of Pusyamitra Sunga with Patafijali (given 
variously as 176-140 B.C., 181-151 B.C., and 184-148 B.C.).? Similarly, 


$s Ed. K. Cuppiramaniya Pillai, Vols. I, IJ, B. Rattina Nayakkar Sons, Madras, 1939. Cf. also 
Tanibpatarriraitu ed. by T. Chandrasekharau aud published as a result of anthologizing poems 
found in 29 Mss. of the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 1960, p. xii+311. 
I have in my possession an old copy (s.d.) of another Tanippatarriratiu which does not give the 
name of any publisher or editor, has 416 p., begins with poems by Arunácalakkavi and contains 
412 stanzas. 

* Editor-author Mu. Ra, Kantacámikkaviràyar (?-1918), a friend of Mipatcicuntaram Pilfai. 

* Ed, by T. Kapakacuntaram, Pillai, rst ed., Kumaracami Nàyutu Sons, Madras, 1921. Ac- 
cording to K. A. N. Sastri, Comprehensive History, 1957, p. 529, “hardly two centuries old", My 
guess is, however, that it contains valuable corroborative data, 

3 The author's real name was Cankaralinkam Murukatácar, the son of S, Pillai; he was born in 
1838 or 1840; he composed hundreds of songs on Murukag on the model of Tiruppukal (g.v.); 
though a wandering sv@mi, he was persuaded to marry and had a son who later edited some of 
his works and wrote his biography in verse. About two decades before his death (which occurred 
in 1898/9} he settled down in Tiruvamattür. He is the author of thousands of stanzas on religious 
themes, of a purāna on Tiruvamattür, of an imitation of TK in 1300 couplets, and an autobiography 
in verse; many of his poems remain unpublished, His most important published works include the 
Aruvakai ilakkanam or "Sixfold grammar" (plus a supplement called Élilakkapam) in which he 
summarized rules of Tamil grammar and prosody, adding a sixth element called pulamat, thus 
inventing a ‘grammar of genius’ in which he made some striking observations on poetic art; and 
the Pulavaerpurügam, publ. first in rgor (V. Krishnamachari), then in rgo8 (by his son S. Pillai) 
and in 1gro with U. V, Svaminatha Aiyar’s notes. The work consists of 2991 stanzas in 74 chapters 
on the lives of 74 poets, including Kampap, Avvaiyar, Arunakiri, the Saiva and Vaisnava hymmists, 
Muslim poets, etc. Subs. eds. are Kapakacuntaram Pillai, 1920, and another ed., Madras, 193t. 
Scraps of information and life-sketches of some poets may also be found in the Colamaztala catakam, 
Péntiyamantala catakom by Aiyamperumá] Pillai, and Tontaimantalacatakam by Patikkácuppulavar 
(g.v.). In addition, there is the valuable Engl. compilation of literary legends and anecdotes by 
Simon Casie Chitty, The Tamil Plutarch (1859), publ. in Colombo, 1946, with notes by T. P. Meenak- 
shisundaram. 

* Cf. M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. t, Pt. r, Univ. of Caleutta, 1962, pp. 
270-1. The date 176-140 is given in L'Inde classique, while 184-148 is given by K. A. N. Sastri. 
For the political history of India, we have of course the dates of ASoka's inscriptions and the dates 
of Alexander's conquests, but these are of little importance to any Indian literature. Cf. V. I. 
Subramoniam, ‘Dating of Sangam Literature’, a paper read at the HI Intern, Conf. Sem, of Tam, 
Studies, Paris, July 1970. 
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we seem to have one single initial firm date known m Tamil literature: 
the sack of Vatapi by Ciruttontar in A.D. 642.19 


4.2. The beginning of ‘‘metrical” dating !! may be seen in P. Sundaram 
Pillai’s attempt to start from the date mentioned by a Tamil poet- 
philosopher, Umàpaticivam,!?? in his own work, as the date when he 
finished a philosophical disputation—viz. A.D. 1313. This was taken as 
the first milestone in the history of Tamil literature.!? It was Sundaram 
Pillai 4 again who began the critical use of early Tamil classics for 
purposes of historical reconstruction, but the first scholar to attempt a 
systematic chronology was V. Kanakasabhai Pillai!5 in his epoch- 
making book The Tamils 1800 Years Ago (Madras, 1904), in which he 
accepted the Cilappatikavam as a “Sangam” classic and made it the 
sheet-anchor of his chronological scheme, "though he consulted in manu- 
script many poems that were still unpublished" .$ M. Raghava Aiyangar's 
work on Céray Cerkuttuvan (1915), and the discussion which followed, 
mark the next step in chronological studies. He argued for a date in the 
5th cent. for the Cazkam, "but his arguments were subjected to devastat- 
ing criticism by K. S. Srinivasa Pillai" 18 in his contributions to Centamil, 
and in his Tami varalaru,® so that Raghava Aiyangar withdrew his 
chronological arguments from the 2nd ed. of his book (1929). A very 
comprehensive effort to determine the chronology of the Tamil classical 


Œ Cr. R. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of Kanchi, Madras, 1928, pp. 88, 103. Cf. also EI VIIN, 
p. 277 if. Napacampantar visited the birth-place of Ciruttontar (Tiruccenkatankuti), and com- 
posed a hymn in his honour (Cf, PP, on Ciruttontar, v, 6). 

11 The absolute dating gathered from internal evidence as opposed to “topological dating", Le. 
relative dating. 

1? Umápaticivam alias Urnipaticivicáriyar (q.v.), a Saiva poet of the 14th cent. The date (saka 
1235) is found in the preface to his polemic work Cankarpanirakaranam. He was the fourth santéna- 
ücárya of the Saivites in Citamparam. Cf. 10.1.6. 

P Tamilian Antiquary, Vol. I. 

H Cf. his paper “The Age of Tirugnanasambandar” in the Madras Christ, Coll, Magazine, 1801, 
and Some Mile-Stones in the History of Tamil Literature, Madras, 1895, repr. in ZA XXV, p. 133 ff., 
p. 164 ff. Caldwell's erroneous chronology (wildly post-dating) was still valid for Pope in 1893 
(Nalatiyár, Introd. p. 9) who defended it in 1895 (J &AS, Ceylon Branch, XIII) against A, Coom- 
araswamy, and upheld it even in r9oo (Tiruvdcakam, Intr. p. 18, ftn. 1). R. Sewell, in his review 
of Pope's Tiruwvagagam (J RAS, 1901, p. 346), agreed with it, and so did J. Vinson (in Légendes 
bouddhistes et djainas, Paris, 1900} and Rost in the 11th ed. of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, It 
is due to the work of E. Hultzsch in the series of South Indian Inscriptions, of P. Sundaram Pillai 
in his paper ou the age of Napacampantar, and of Heinrich Nau (Prolegomena, roro), that Cald- 
well’s chronology was finally overthrown. 

1 Cf. ftn. 31, and bis papers **Kalavali or the Battle Field”, TA XVIII, 1889, pp. 258-65; “The 
Kalingathu Parani”, ib. XIX, 1890, pp. 329-45; "The Vikrama Cholan Ula", i5. XXII, 1893, 
pP. 141-50. 

16 K. A. N. Sastri in Comprehensive History, 1957, p. 503. Cf. also Es. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Tamil- 
ceularmanikal, 3rd ed., Madras, 1959, pp. 273-81. 

Y? pet ed., Madras, 1915, 2nd ed., Madras, 1929. 

18 K. A, N. Sastri in Comprehensive History, 1957, p. 504. 

19 Tamil varalaru, Kumbakonam, Ist ed. 1922, 2nd ed. 1924. 
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period from the study of internal evidence is that of K. N. Sivaraja 
Pillai in his Chronology of the Early Tamils (Madras, 1932). But, as 
K. A. N. Sastri correctly argues, he starts with wide a priori assumptions, 
accepts only selected texts and discards other evidence when it conflicts 
with his views, and even rejects some lines, which do not suit his theories, 
as interpolations.? Among the more recent discussions of the early 
chronology one should mention K. G. Sesha Aiyar's Cera Kings of the 
Sangam Period (London, 1937) °! in which he suggests the znd cent. A.D. 
as the age of the Canzkam. 

4.3. The first kind of evidence obviously to consider is the internal 
evidence of the poems themselves, including the colophons and the 
patikams to the Patirruppatiu ("Ten Tens”), the only collection which 
yields à considerable amount of arrangeable chronological data (for the 
Cheras). This was collected mainly by K. À. Nilakanta Sastri 2? who 
carefully compared the interrelationships of rulers with other rulers and 
with poets, and among the poets themselves, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that “the extant poems appear to contain the transactions of 
four or at most five generations; a period extending over a century or a 
little more". While determining “where to place this period in the 
Christian era", he accepted the Gajabahu synchronism (see 4.4.) as 
reliable, combined this internal evidence with external evidence and the 
general historical probabilities (see 4.6.), and, assigning the Chera king 
Cenkuttuvan to ca. 180 A.D., worked backwards and forwards allowing 
roughly 25 years to a generation (see 4.5.). The colophons to the poems 
are obviously later additions; they are found at the end of the stanzas, 
explaining the conventional situation, theme and sometimes some other 
rhetorical properties of the stanzas, and with heroic poems they give 
particulars about the poet, his patron, and the actual event. There were 
authors who denounced the colophons as late and unreliable sources, as 
mere guesses.?? However, as K. A. N. Sastri puts it, “no reasoned case has 
been made out against accepting the literary tradition relating to these 
anthologies and the individual poems in them’’,*4 


39 K. A, N, Sastri in Comprehensive History, 1957, p. 504. 

31 Luzac and Co., London, 1937, vii+ 183 p. 

** In Comprehensive History, 1957, pp. 504-18. 

22 E.g. D, T. Srinivasa Iyengar, History of the Tamils, 1929, pp. 416-7. 

z K. A. N. Sastri, The Colas, Madras, 1955, p. 4. For a discussion of the authenticity of the 
colophon, cf. K. A. N. Sastri, Studies in Cola History and Administration, Madras, 1932, Essay I on, 
Pur. The convention that groups of poems were ascribed to a single author, that they go under the 
name of one poet, may be trusted; consider e.g. the case of Mamilapar; out of his 30 poems, 29 
are dedicated to palai, only one (Nar. 75) to Kurifici; these poems have not only the conventional 
situation (palati, the “situation” of the wasteland) in common, but much more: they seem to arise 
out of the creative activity of a single bard. In other words, the fact that they werz ascribed to a 
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` 


The patikams or epilogues of Patirruppaltu are later than the main 
texts but they obviously embody reliable traditions and should be taken 
as such. We also possess an anonymous old commentary to this col- 
lection which gives some additional information of a rhetorical and 
prosodic nature.?5 

In short, we may I believe safely conclude that the tradition contained 
in the colophons and patikams is sound and basically trustworthy. 


4.4. The Gajabahu Synchronism. In canto 30.160 of Cilappatikavam, 
we read about katalcat ilankai kayaváku véntan, i.e. "the king of sea-girt 
Ceylon, Kayavaku"; he was invited, by Cenkuttuvan the Chera (who 
ruled for 55 years, ca. between A.D. 170-225), along with other rulers, 
to take part in the ceremonies establishing Kannaki-Pattini as a goddess. 
The first to identify this Kayavaku of Crilappatikaram with Gajabahu I 
of Ceylon was S. Sastri in his Essay on Tamil Literature, 1884, p. 30. 
A. Coomaraswamy accepted this identification,” but the synchronism 
was viewed with suspicion by Hultzsch ** who was not prepared to accept 
it merely on the identity of the name. The next to accept the synchronism 
was V. Kanakasabhai Pillai in 1904; he made it the sheet-anchor of his 
entire chronology, dating Gajabahu A.D. 113-25. 

The name of the Cevlonese king Gajabahu occurs in the Ceylonese 
chronicle Mahdvamsa,” which, as W. Geiger has demonstrated, is based 


single bard, reflects a reality; hence, the coluphons imay be trusted at least in this respect. Or take 
Mànmülapàr's obvious preoccupation with history, not only Tatil, but also foreign: we find in the 
30 poems ascribed to him allusions to at least 31 historical or quasi-historical events and figures, 
though af his poems belong to the erotic {akam} hyper-genre. This shows at least two definite 
characteristic features of all the poems ascribed to this poct (preoccupation with the bálai setting, 
and with history), and hence corroborates the tradition of the colophons ascribing those pocnis to 
a single man called Mamijlapar, This is not an exceptional, but a typical, situation. 

?5 Cf, U, V, Swaminatha Aivar's cd., 1920, pp. 4-5. The editor thinks that the Patikams were 
composed neither by the poct nor by the compiler, p. 5. 

z: (Cf, S, Vaiyapuri Pillai, ATLL, 1956, p. 22. 

27 Cf, "A half-hour with two ancient Tamil poets", JRAS (Ceylon Branch), 1894. Before hiu, 
U. V. S. Aiyar accepted the identity of the two Gajabahus in the introduction to his 1892 ed. of 
Cil., p. 10. Cf. also Á. Coomaraswamy, “Chilappatikaram’’, in 7 RAS (Ceylon Branch), Vol. XIII 
(1893), p. 85 ff. 

38 Cf, STI, Vl, 111, p. 378: "With due respect to Mr. Kuiuaraswaiui's sagacity, I am not prepared 
to accept this view, unless the identity of the two Gajabáhus is not only supported by the mere 
identity of name, but proved by internal reasous, and until the chronology of the earlier history of 
Ceylon has been subjected to a critical examination”. As a result of considerable discussion of the 
chronology of Ceylonese history (Epigraphia Zeylanica ili, pp. 1-47), the dates of the early kings 
are well established; accord. to EZ p. 9, No. 43, Gajabáhu I ruled from 173 to A.D, 195. Another 
date which has been suggested is A.D. 171-193. P. T. S. Iyengar in History of the Tamils (1929) 
suggested an alternative reading of the name Kayaváku, viz, Kaval. But U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar 
compared 11 manuscripts of the text and 14 manuscripts of the commentaries and accepted the 
reading Kayavàku (i.e. Gajabáhu) as the only correct one though he quotes the v.f. kaval veutag 
on p. 585 of his ed. of the text (sth ed. 1950). 

7? Mahaüvamsa, ed. W. Geiger, London, 1908. Engl. transl. W. Geiger, The Mahavanisa or the 
Great Chronicle of Ceylon, Pali Text Society, London, rgr2. Gajabahu I is mentioned in Makdvamsa 
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on genuine tradition "and may well be accepted as history except for its 
opening chapters". The only Gajabahu known in Ceylon's history 
before the 12th cent. is Gajabahu I who ruled between A.D, 173 and 195. 
This date, as may be seen, agrees wonderfully well with the date sug- 
gested for Ceükuttuvap the Chera (A.D. 170-225), his contemporary 
according to the Tamil epic. Ás for the epic itself, it undoubtedly belongs 
in its extant form to a later age but “there is reason to hold that this work 
too preserves the elements of a correct tradition for its historical setting. 
Its testimony to the contemporaneity of Senguttuvan and Karikala is 
borne out by the earlier poems of their own time. It is true that its 
evidence that Gajabahu was the contemporary of both these rulers lacks 
corroboration from any other source; but there is nothing improbable in 
the synchronism, and we shall see that the general historical trend 
strongly favours its acceptance'',?9 


4.5. K. A. N. Sastri set forth genealogical data for the Cheras, con- 
nected the two Chera lines chronologically, and then turned to Pattup- 
fátiu and its poets and heroes as well as to a number of other poems to 
establish other synchronisms. Following S. Vatyapuri Pillai?! he removed 
the Tirumurukárrubbatai from the body of the collection as a “much 
later" text, concluded that the Cirupanarruppata: by Nattattanar must 
belong to the closing period of the classical age,9?? and arrived at a relative 
internal chronology of Paituppaitu which received confirmation from a 
verse in Puram 53 and from elsewhere.** He then carefully compared the 
mutual relationships of a number of poets and rulers represented in 


XXXV, pp. 253-5: "After Vankanasikatissa's death, his son Gajabahukagamani reigned twenty- 
two years”. He appears as the island’s 46th ruler. Cf. Introd. p. 38 for the date A.D. 171-93. Gaja- 
bahu II ruled A.D. 1137-53, see EZ, iii, No. 1, A Chronological Table of Ceylon Kings. For the 
evaluation of the Makavamsa, cf. also L'Inde classique, I, Paris, 1947, pp. 125-6. 

359 K, A. N. Sastri, Comprehensive History, 1957, pp. 514-5. The synchronism became an object 
of sharp criticism, expressed mainly by P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar in his History of the Tamils (1929). 
It went so far that its antagonists proclaimed the 3rd book of the epic to be è» ?ofo a later appendix. 
Cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, pp. 174-5. 

at Cf. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai's ed. of TMP, Maturai, 1943. Cf. also K. A. N. Sastri: “...a quasi- 
religious poem, which passes under the name of Nakkirar... The contents of this poem are vastly 
different from those of the others in the collection, and by a careful study of its diction and language, 
Vaiyaputi has demonstrated that it cannot be of the same age as the other pieces we assign to the 
Sangam, but must be the product of a much later date". Contra: P. Meile, in L'Inde classique (eds. 
L. Renou, J. Filliozat, Paris, 1947, pp. 447-8: “Or, c'est précisément en l'honneur de ce dieu qu'un 
auteur du Sangam a composé, par une exception qui semble unique, un poème entièrement religieux: 
le ‘Guide de MurugaN', TirumurugáRKuppadei... Sa date, solidaire de cette méme de Nakkirar 
et du Sangam, peut se situer vers le IIe ou ITI? s. de notre ère.” Cf. in detail Chapter 8. 

3? K. A. N. Sastri, A Comprehensive History, pp. 513-4. 

33 Pur. 53: Céy of the Elephant-look, a Chera prince, is said to have regretted that Kapilar was 
no longer there to celebrate his victories. The assignment of Auris. to the earlier group is also 
borne out by other references, cf. K. A. N. Sastri, A Comprehensive History, pp. 508-9. For the 
relative chronology of PP, cf. Chapter 7. 
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various collections, and arrived at the conclusion that the poems he has 
considered, which form a good part “and perhaps the most significant 
part of the Sangam anthologies”, reflect the history of the period ranging 
from A.D. 130 to about 230. There are also casual references to earlier 
events and persons, but it is almost impossible to assign any precise date 
to them.?* It is now necessary to see whether this date for early Tamil 
classical literature accords with external evidence of various kinds. 


4.6. Only a combination of data arising from different and inde- 
pendent sources and resulting in mutual corroborative evidence will 
stand critical scrutiny and confirm the date. 


4.6.1. One date that is fixed almost beyond doubt in the history of 
ancient Tamil literature is the sack of Vatapi (Badami), the capital of 
Pulikesin If, by a Pallava general, Ciruttontar, a contemporary of 
Napacampantar,®* in A.D. 642. Nanacampantar was one of the greatest 
and earliest Tamil Saiva poet-saints, and the literature before and 
after him can be dated in relation to him, and indeed to the devotional 
(bhakts) hymns in general. Apart from deep and decisive changes in style 
and prosody, there are great differences in diction and in some gram- 
matical forms between the Saiva devotional hymns of the Téváras, and 
the early classical poetry, which prove beyond any doubt that the early 
poetry must be several centuries prior to Tévdram of the 7th cent.’ 
The early Pallavas captured Kañci after ca. 250 A.D.3$ The earliest Pal- 


* For the computation of the relative chronology of these works along internal evidence cf. 
also C. and H. Jesudasan, E TT, pp. 11-4. 

35 The general's name was Paraficéti; he became canonized as one of the 63 Saiva nayanumars 
under the name Ciruttontar ("The Little Servant of God"). He was a contemporary of Nàpacain- 
pantar who mentions him by name (cf. Zzvàrasnatankanmurai 665 in the ed. of llamurukan), and 
who was himself very probably a conteniporary of the Pandya king Arikecari Parankuca Maravar- 
imap (A.D. 670-700, cf. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, HSZ, 1966, p. 152) or of his grandfather Maravarman 
Avapicilamani (A.D, 620-45, cf. HSI, 1966, pp. 152 and 425). According to T. V. Mahalingam, 
Küáficipuram in Early South Indian History, Londou, 1969, p. 103, Ciruttontar did not march 
against Vatapi under Narasimhavarman I but during the rule of his grandson Paratnesvaravar- 
man I, and this second invasion took place about A.D, 679. I would still favour the date A.D. 642. 
In any case, Ciruttontar, and therefore Nanacampantar, cannot be later than the 2nd half of the 
7th cent. A.D, 

x p, Sundaram Pillai hazarded a guess regarding the date of Nànacampautar in 18or on the 
basis of the reference to dravidasisu found in the Saundaryalahari, a religious poem with tantric 
tendencies attributed to Sankara (A.D, 788-820). 

š? The language of the bardic texts manifests many forms which are obviously uwre ancient, 
and earlier in development, than analogical forms found in the devotional hymns: thus Old Ta. 
yay "T" occurs in Appar’s poem in its undoubtedly later fonn nag; Old Ta. i “this” gives way to 
Middle and Modern Ta. inta, found in Campantar's hymns; Old Ta. has no double plural marker, 
whereas bakti hymns abound in it; Old and literary Ta. aistu “five” appears in the devotional 
poems in its colloquial form avicu; the present tense morph -kigg—which is very sporadic in Old 
Ta. iexts, is rather frequent in Campantar's poems. 


tL 


55 Cf. T. V. Mahalingam, Kaficipuram in Early South Indian History, London, 1969, p. 20. 
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lava king who has left an inscription, and about whom we have 
definite information, is Simhavarman I who probably ruled from Kañci 
ca. 315-45 A D.® In the 6th and 7th centuries, the Pallavas were one of 
the most important and powerful South Indian dynasties. And yet they 
are not mentioned at all in any of the early Tamil classical texts.*? It 
seems, therefore, that the earliest strata of Tamil literature is pre- 
Pallava, i.e. pre-3rd cent. A.D. 


4.6.2. According to early Tamil texts, there was a lively political and 
cultural connection between Tamil India and Ceylon. The early chap- 
ters of the Mahávamsa were composed in the 5th cent. A.D. with the aid 
of earlier chronicles. The somewhat confused account of the Tamil 
invasions of the island in this part of its history is not a groundless 
fabrication but preserves for us a reflection of real events, and the dates 
assigned to these events "cease to be altogether valueless for Tamil 
chronology’’.#* 

4.6.3. There is perfect agreement between the classical Tamil antho- 
logies, the references to Tamil India found in the works of Greek and 
Roman authors of the early Christian centuries,“ the numerous finds of 
Roman coins of the early Empire in several places in South India, and 
recent archeological discoveries in a "Roman factory” in the proximity 


3 T. V. Mahalingain, Káftcipuram, pp. 33, 35-6. Cf. also G. Jouveau-Dubreil, The Palfavas, 
Pondicherry, 1917, p. ro; R. Gopalan, History of ihe Pallavas of Kanci, Madras, 1928. 

19 Although Kañci is mentioned many times in early Tamil texts, for the first time probably 
in Per. by Katiyalür Uruttirankannag (ca. 190 A.D.), and although the poems mention a great 
number of Tamil dynastic names and rulers. Though an argumentum ex silentio, it is a very strong 
one, 

*5 A Damila (Tamil) of noble descent, Jara, came to Ceylon from the Chola country, conquered 
Asela for 44 years, administering even justice towards friends and foes (cf. Dipavamsa XXII, 
14, 28), also Mahavamsa XXV, 115-22. There was a poet from Ceylon among the Tamil bards, 
Tlattu Pitan Tévanar, the author of Az. 88, 231, 307, Kur. 189, 343, 360, and Nar. 366. Notice 
also the names Panaya Maraka and Paiava Maraka in the list of Tamil chieftains mentioned by 
the Makdvamsa, which recall Palaiya Marag of 4k. 346.19 by Nakkirar, Cf. K. A. N. Sastri, fhe 
Cólas, p. 54, p. 62 n. 115, and Comprehensive History, pp. 515-6. 

55 Cf. Geiger, Engl. transl. pp. X-XV. 

a K. A. N. Sastri, The Calas, p. 54. 

** Ci. especially The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, transl. by W. H. Schoff, New York, 1912, 
and newly dated ca. 240 by J. Pirenne, JA, 1961. Cf. also Ptoletny's (A.D. 130) Geography, and 
Pliny the Elder (A.D. zs). Cf. K. G. Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western World, 
Cambridge, 1915, M. P. Charlesworth, Traderoutes and the Commerce of the Roman Empire, Cam- 
bridge, 1926, E. H. Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, Cambridge, 
1928, K, A. N. Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India, Madras, 1939. In Greek and Latin sources 
we have scores of Tamil aud South Indian names, both local and dynastic, which recur in the early 
Tamil poetry, cf. F. D. J. Kuiper, "Two Problems of Old Tamil Phonology’, 177 (1958), pp. 219-21. 
The Yavanas (Graeco-Romans and other Westerners) are mentioned several times in Tamil texts, 
cf. P. Meile, “Les Yavanas daus l'Inde tamoule", 74 323 (1940), pp. 85-123, and K. Zvelebil, 
“The Yavanas in Old Tamil Literature’, Charisteria Orientalia, Praha, 1956, pp. 401-9. 

+ Cf, R. Sewell's discussion of the Roman finds in J RAS, 1904, p. 200 ff. See also Ancient India, 
2 (July 1946), pp. 116-21. 
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of Pondicherry.* Literature discussing this amazing agreement is 
growing, and the reader is directed to it for details.*! It has been shown 
conclusively that the first and second centuries A.D. were the period 
when Roman trade with South India was most developed, and that it 
could not have continued in any considerable quantity after the 3rd 
cent. A.D. Classical Tamil poems speak of the Western trade as of a 
well-known and contemporary fact; hence it is difficult to assign these 
poems to any other date. 


4.6.4. In Ci. 26.163 we read about szruvar kannar. This name was 
identified with the dynastic name Satakarni, Sátakani, the Satavahanas 
or Andhras, a powerful dynasty which followed the Mauryan rule in the 
Deccan, and lasted from about 230 B.C. to the beginning of the 3rd 
cent. A.D.*? A silver coin from the collection of N. P. D. Rao, Hyderabad, 
has a bilingual Prakrit-Tamil inscription in Brahmi,® containing the 
name of a king who established himself on the Satavahana throne ca. 
168-70 A.D.*? This com provides slight but definite corroboration for the 
dating of ancient Tamil poetry in the znd cent. A.D," 


4.6.5. There have been attempts to fix the age of the classical poetry 
with the help of astronomical data. There was a long and passionate 
debate about the astronomical data 52 contained in the 1rth song of the 
Paripátal ascribed to Nallantuvapar, which may be found in the pages of 


35 A, Áyappan, “A Dakshina Taxila", The Hindu, Madras, 23.3.1941; L. Uanchcaux, Une 
vieille cité indienne près de Pondichéry, Virampatnam, Pondichéry, 1945; P. Z. Pattabiramin, Les 
fouilles d' Artkamedu (Podouke), Pondichéry-Paris, 1946; Sir R. E, Mortimer Whecler, A. Ghosh, 
Krishna Devam, *Arikamedu: an Indo-Roman Trading Station on the East Coast of India”, 
Ancient India, 2 (July 1046), pv. 17-124; J. M. Casal, Foiilles de Virampatnam — Arikamedu 
rapport de l'Inde ei de l'Occident aux environs de l'ère chrétienne, Paris, 1949. 

47 Cf. K. A. N, Sastri, The Colus, p. 21 ff.; Comprehensive History, p. 516; HSI, ard ed., pp. 139-42; 
K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, pp. 34-5. 

48 Cf. K. A. N. Sastri, Comprehensive History, pp. 293-327. 

3? The Prakrit text: vasttiputasa siri satakanisa raana; the Tam. text: vacitimakanku tiru 
catakaniky aracagku. Meaning: "(The coin) of the king Siri Satakani (Sti Sàtakarni) Vasitiputa 
(Vasisthaputrasya)". Notice the interference of the Prakrit structure with Tamil: the three dative 
suffixes (-ku) in succession form an entirely non-Dravidian construction. 

50 Cf, R. Sewell, Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, Madras, 1932; D. C. Sircar, in Ef 35, 
iv, 247 (1964). 

^! Tirst, it shows the use of Brahmi for epigraphic Tamil in the 2nd cent. À.D.; secondly, it 
shows the use of Tamil as an important language along with Prakrit; third, it is a corroboration 
for the identification of the name s&rruvar kannar in the epic with the kula-name S&takarni- 
Sátaváhanas; finally, the palaeography and the grammar of this short inscription are identical 
with the other Bráhmt-Tamil epigraphs (cf. 4.6.6.) aud with a rule in Tol. about the possessive 
dative. Cf. R. Nagaswamy, “A Bilingual Coin of Satavahanas'", The Sunday Standard, 26.3.1967; 
R. Pannecrselvam, * Further Light on the Bilingual Coin of Satavahanas", 777 XI (1969) 4; R. 
Panneerselvam, 4 Critical Study of the Tamil Brahmi Inscriptions, Pre-print, Scandinavian Institute 
of Asian Studies, Copenhagen, 1970. 

52 Par. r1, 1-15; for details cf. the admirable edition of F. Gros, 1968, pp. 240-42. 
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Ceniaimil Vols, XVI-XXII.9 L. D. Swamikannu Pillai ** discussed this 
evidence in great detail, and hesitated between A.D. 17 and A.D. 634, 
the first as satisfactory from the point of view of the poem’s annotator 
Parimélalakar, the second as closer to the text; therefore, he finally chose 
June 17, A.D. 634 as the best date, both astronomically and historically. 
Generally speaking, neither date is very satisfactory, since A.D. r7 
definitely appears too early in the light of other evidence, and taking into 
account the rather special and very probably late character of the Par. 
On the other hand, A.D. 634 appears too late since it “brings us well into 
the period of the Pallavas ... and the age of Nayanars and A]vàrs".5* 
F. Gros 56 has discussed the problem recently in detail, first marshalling 
some fundamental objections, then showing the complexity and dif- 
ficulty of finding a solution,5* and arriving, in fact, at no definite con- 
clusion. We may therefore join the group of “les gens prudents” 5*5 who 
refuse to draw any definite conclusions from such data which, after all, 
may be pseudo-objective,9? 


5* Subrahmanya Sastri of Tanjore, following the musicologist Abraham Pauditar, objected to 
the horoscope, but later Naraswamy Ayyar reconsidered the problem and worked out the date 
15 dit A.D. 372 (cf. Centamil XIX, pp. 378-84). This date seeuts to be rather positively accepted by 
C, and H. Jesudasan, HTL, p. 41. However, Somasundara Desikar arrived at A.C. 16, and this 
date, which is impossible, was accepted by Coniacuntarapáàr, the editor of Par. for the SISS WORKS 
Publ. Soc., znd ed., 1964, and appears also in Paripatal corpolivukal, 2nd ed. 1961; but the author 
of the article, Arunicala Kavuntar, has since changed his position, cf. F, Gros, Le Paripatal, p. XX, 
itn. 3. 

93? dn Indian Ephemeris, Vol, I, part 1, Madras, 1922, pp. 98-109. 

6& K, A. N. Sastri, 4 Comprehensive History, p. 517. 

€ Le Paripdtul, 1968, pp. XX-XXIV. 

* It is obvious that he is inclined not to dismiss the horoscope as something fictitious or un- 
objective; rather, to regard the author of the poem as a “grand astronome” (p. XXI11). He offers 
some additional proofs in some other astronomical data found in. Par. 11, 75-7, which were computed 
by M. R. Billard as Dec. ro, A.D. 634, The matter is serious but, according to Gros, accepting the 
date would mean assigniug Nallantuvapár to the middle of the 7th cent., and this he would hesitate 
to do because it would mean postdating—according to Gros—the entire “Sangam” literature as 
later than the 5th century. I do not agree: If I were indeed forced to accept the inevitability of the 
date A.D. 634, T would not hesitate to assign Nallantuvapar, one of the greatest, but also quite 
obviously one of the latest bardic poets, to the early half of the 7th cent.; his poems, with two 
easily explained exceptions (Maz. 88, Ak., 43) are found only in the Kal, and the Par. 

9? Te. K. A. N. Sastri, T. P. Mcenakshisundaran in 4H TL, p. 15, and P. T, Srinivasa Iyengar, 
History of the Tamils, 1929, p. 584. 

s Cf. also K. G, Sankar (who proposed A.D. 254) in JORM, 1935, pp. 148-55.—Astronomical 
data were used to fix the dates of other works and authors in Tam. literature, e.g. of Antal in 
JORM 1, às either A.D. 731 or A.D. 850, cf. also Mu. Iràkavaiyankàr, Aledrkal kdlanilai, pp. 78-80. 
On the other hand, the reliability of such data is highly questionable, for ín such horoscopes the 
poct may bring together all auspicious, or, on the contrary, all possibly inauspicious data, as hap- 
pened in the case of Rama's birth (cf. Kampan's epic 1:5:92}, or in the case of the fire of Maturai 
in Cal. (cf. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar, Ancient India and South Indian History and Culture, Poona, 
1941, II, p. 647). Cf. the opinion of H. Jacobi, quoted by S. Krishuasvami in Some Contributions of 
South India to Indian Culture, Calcutta, and ed, 1942, pp. X XIV-V, as expressed in Jacobi's letters 
of 4.5.1922 and 15.10.1922: “if the horoscope is, as I believe I have proved, altogether fictious, it 
may not be used for chronological purposes, and the Age of Early Tamil Literature must be proved 
by literary and historical arguments...” In his second letter Jacobi somewhat modified his views 
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4.6.6. The evidence offered by the earliest isscripiions in the Tamil- 
Brahmi script is much more reliable. In fact, it is the most important 
corroborative evidence available today, apart from archaeological finds. 
Thanks to the labours of K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, H. K. Krishna 
Sastri, K. K. Pillai and others, but especially the brilliant work com- 
pleted recently by I. Mahadevan,*! we now know of the existence of 76 
rock-inscriptions in the Tamil-Brahmi script from about zt sites in 
Tamilnadu, and, though they may be very short and the reading of some 
is still not quite clear, some of these inscriptions containing names of 
kings and chieftains and local names, have established obvious cor- 
relations with the data contained in the early bardic poems: thus the 
Chera king Celvakkatunk6 Valiyatan Kuttuvan Irumporai, the hero of the 
VIE. decade of Patirruppattu, dated by K. A. N. Sastri ca. 165 A.D., can 
be identified with Ko Atau Cellirumporai of the two Pukalür inscriptions, 
dated on paleographical grounds ca. 200 A.D." As Mahadevan says, 
“The importance of the Pukalur Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions as the con- 
necting link between Tamil literature and history can hardly be exag- 
gerated"'. 83 


4.6.7. At the III International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies 
in Paris, 1970, V. I. Subramoniam presented a paper entitled “The 
Dating of Sangam Literature" wherein he tried to devise a method “by 
which differences in the language of the works can be systematised for 
the purpose of serialization and to utilize them to infer the time depth" .9* 
He has also pointed out the advantages and disadvantages of the method. 
However, his “serialization” and dating, arrived at by this rather 


{since in the meantime Swamikannu Pillai had visited him in person), but remained basically 
disinclined to take the information contained in the Par. very seriously. 

* K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, “The Earliest Monuments of the Pandya Country aud Their 
Inscriptions”, Proc. and Trans. of the III All-India Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924, pp. 275-330; 
H. K. Krishna Sastri, '"The Caverns and Brahmi Inscriptions of Southern India", Proc. and Trans, 
of the I All-India Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919, pp. 327-48; K, K. Pillai, “The Brahmi Inscrip- 
tions of South India", TC 1956, pp. 175-85; K. Zvelebil, “The Brahmi Hybrid Tamil Inscriptions”, 
ArO 32 (1964), pp. 547-75, R. Panneerselvam, “An Important Tamil Brahmi Inscription’, Proc. 
af the I Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, I, Kuala Lumpur, 1968, pp. 421-5, R. Panneerselvam, 
A Critical Study of the Tamil Brahmi Inscriptions, Copenhagen, 1970. 

$1 “Chera Inscriptions of the Sangam Age”, The Hindu, March 14, 1965; "Corpus of the Tami! 
Brahmi Inscriptions", Seminar on Inscriptions, Madras, 1966, pp. 57-73; and “‘Tamil-Brahui 
Inscriptions of the Sangam Age", Proc. of the H Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, Madras, Jas. 
1968, IATR, Madras, 1971, pp. 73-105. Cf. also M. S. Venkataswamy in Kalvi, Nos. r and 2, 1967. 

% The identification of the Chera king of the Pukalir inscription with the hero of Pat. was first 
proposed by HR. Panncerselvam, 1966, and adopted and confirmed by Mahadevan in 1968. 

*3 Cf. also I. Mahadevan, “Ancient Tamil-Brahini Inscriptions", The Sunday Standard, Oct. 31, 
1965, and his *"l'amil- Brahmi Inscriptions of the Cankam Age", Proc. of the I Intern, Conf. Sem. of 
Tam. Studies, Vol. I, Kuala Lumpur 1968; K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, pp. 39-41. 

*! Proceedings of the Third International Conference Seminar, Paris 1970, Pondichéry 1973, 
P. 23. 

$t Proceedings of the Third International Conference, p. 83. 
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attractive method, goes against most of the evidence offered by the other 
methods and techniques; our main objection is that his conclusions 
disregard the internal historical evidence pointing to different authors in 
the anthologies as belonging to different periods, whereas Subramoniam 
takes the anthologies as monolithic, undifferentiated wholes, datable as 
single units, so that the earliest anthology, for him, is Kuruntokaé (ca. 
180 B.C.), and the latest is Paripatal (ca. 290 A.D.). Kaltitokat is very late, 
too (ca. 250 A.D.), while Ainkurunüru is very ancient (ca. 120 B.C.). As 
we shall see later, this relative sequence of the anthologies is very sug- 
gestive, and might be accepted, but the absolute dates are hardly 
acceptable at all. 


4.7. Linguistics and communal chauvinism are responsible for a sort 
of neo-romantic self-delusion resulting in much ante-dating, and this 
“patriotic megalomania” ® led various authors to assert that the Tamils 
formed the world's earliest population and built the world's earliest 
civilisation, that the worship of Siva had been adopted in the Americas, 
etc. Other authors proclaimed that Tamil civilisation is several mil- 
lenniums old, and that the Tamils are autochthonous in India.58? Tt was 
argued that since the three “Academies” lasted altogether 9990 years,” 
and since the last phase of the third Academy was coéval with the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, the beginnings of Tamil literature must be 
dated about 10,000 B.C. Moreover, the poet Murafüciyür Muti Nakardayar, 
who, according to the commentary on JA was a member of the first 
Academy, is the author of Pur. 2 in which a Chera king is said to have fed 
impartially both armies engaged in the great Mahabharata war. Literally 
understood, the poet and the king were contemporaries of the MABA 
heroes; since the great war took place in 3102 B.C. (the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga}, Tamil literature must be anterior to this date.” 

Ás à reaction against this kind of misguided enthusiasm, some scholars 
have gone to the other extreme of "prejudiced micromania". These 
authors hold that the history of Tamil culture begins only with the 

% For some suggestions about a complex methodology of internal chronological stratification, 
cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, pp. 177-8. 

s? K. K. Pillai, A Social History of the Tamils, I, 1969, p. rr. 

*" Cf. M. E. Veerabahu Pillai and S. A. Ramaswami, Tamil and the Tamils, Madras, 1953. For 
detailed criticism of this book cf, my review of itin ArO XXIII (1955), pp. 275-81. Cí. also N. C. 
Kandayya Pillai, Tamilar carittiram, Madras, 1950. 

+ Cf. P. T. S. Iyengar, History of the Tamils, 1929, p. 2. 

70 According to the semi-legendary account in the commentary on IA. 

"L The fact is that this is just a legend which attributes the role of playing host to the two armies 
to some remote ancestor of the Cheras, and the inclusion of the poet of Pur. 2 among the authors 


of the first Academy by Nakkirar in his commentary is a "logical" consequence of a literal under- 
standing of the poem, cf. K. A. N. Sastri, A Comprehensive History, pp. 518-9. 
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advent of Aryans into South India, and that Tamils of the pre-Aryan 
epoch did not have any civilisation worth mentioning."? 

Both views are prejudiced and wrong. The earliest corpus of a highly 
developed Tamil literature may be dated roughly between 100 B.C. and 
A.D. 250, and comprises the following text; an Ur-Tolkdppiyam., i.e. the 
first two books of the grammar minus a few later interpolations; the 
earliest poems in the anthologies of Aixmkurunüra (Ain), Kuruntohai 
(Kur), Narrinai (Nar), Patirruppatiu (Pat.), Ahananüru (Ak.) and 
Puranánüra (Pur.); the lays of Pattuppaitu (PP) in the following pos- 
sible chronological order: Porunardrruppatai (Por., Perumpéandrrup- 
patai (Per.), Paltinappalai (Pat.), Kuricippáttu (Kuriñ.), Malatpatuka- 
tam (Mal), Netunaluatat (Net), Maturatkkafici (Mat), Mullaippáttu 
(Mul.), and Cirupanarruppatai (Cir.). 

7 K. A. N. Sastri m The Culture and History of the Tamils, 1964, p. 7, and especially in his pre- 


judiced and most controversial 1967 publication, Cultural Contacts between Aryans and Dravidians, 
Manaktalas, Bombay. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


BEGINNINGS 
PREHISTORY OF TAMIL LITERATURE 


5.1. Linguistic pre-conditions. In spite of the overdifferentiated and 
complicated picture drawn some years back by Suniti Kumar Chatterji,! 
the linguistic situation in late prehistoric and early historical Tamilnadu 
seems to have been recently reconstructed satisfactorily in a series of 
papers ? and it may be, in somewhat simplified terms, described as fol- 
lows: Pre-Tamil developed into Proto-Tamil? and pre-literary Tamil 
when, about 250 B.C. or slightly later, ASoka’s (272-232 B.C.) Southern 
Brahmi script was adapted to the pre-literary Tamil phonological 
system: we know this stage of the language from the earliest inscriptions, 
and it seems to be a type of language which is not too far removed from 
the language of the earliest literary records, though it shows some 
peculiarities (e.g. abundance of vowel-clusters, great functional load of 
the genitive suffix -a) which are due to various factors, mainly to the 
strong influence of Prakrit * on its vocabulary, and to the fact that the 


t S. K. Chatterji, “Old Tamil, Ancient Tamil and Primitive Dravidian”, 77. 14 (1954), pp. 1-19, 
reprínted with a revision in TC 5 (1956) 1, pp. 148-74. 

? K. Zvelebil, “Tentative Periodization of the Development of Tamil", TC 6 (1957) 1, pp. 50-5; 
F. B. J. Kuiper, “Two Problems of Old Tamil Phonology’’, ZT J II (1958) 3, pp. 191-224; K, Zvelebil, 
“Dialects of Tamil I", ArO 27 (1959), pp. 272-8; M. B. Emeneau, “The South Dravidian Lan- 
guages’, J 405 87 (1967) 4, pp. 365-413; K. Zvelebil, From Proto-South Dravidian to Tamil and Old 
Malayalain'', Proc. of the 11 Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, Madras, 1971, pp. 54-72; K. Zvelebil, 
“From Proto-South Dravidian to Malayalam’’, AYO 38 (1970), pp. 45-67; most recently, A. Govin- 
don Kutty in IIJ XIV (1973) 1/2, pp. 52-60, As for the disintegration of the S. Dray. linguistic unity, 
cf, the incorrect conclusions based on lexicostatistic computation in M. Andronov’s ‘‘Lexicostatistic 
Analysis of the Chronology of Disintegration of Proto- Dravidian”, /7 7 VII (1964) 2/3, pp. 170-86, and 
the criticism in K. Zvelebil, Comparative Dravidian Phonology, 1970, pp. 18-21. As for the rather com- 
plicated and delicate issue of Tamil-Malayalam relationship, cf. A, Govindan Kutty’s recent paper 
in IIJ XIV (1973) which has contributed in a decisive nianner to the solution of this problem. 

3 A purely linguistic term, proposed as coming next after the Proto-Kannada-Tamil, and covering 
the undifferentiated linguistic unity before subsequent splits resulting in the independent develop- 
ment of Kota-Toda, Kodagu, Malayalam, IruJa, and Tamil. 

* K. K. Pillai ("The Brahmi Inscriptions of South India and the Sangam Language", TC 5, 
1956, pp. 175-85), T. P. Meenakshisundaram (A History of the Tamil Language, 1965, pp. 40-50), 
and myself; “The Brahmi Hybrid Tamil Inscriptions”, ArO 32, 1964, pp. 647-75 analysed the 
language of these inscriptions, and described it as a hybridized jargon showing the strong influence 
of the Prakrits. So indeed it appeared in K. V. Subramaniya Aiyar's readings. I. Mahadevan 
offered an emendated and better reading; hence the language appears to be somewhat different, 
much less of a "hybrid" and much more akin to the literary Tamil of the period; however, it is 
still strongly Prakritized, since it contains dA and s in its inventory and a number of Prakrit loans, 
chiefly proper names, religious terms, and kinship terms. Cf. R. Panneerselvam, A Critical Study 
of the Tamil Brahmi Inscriptions, pre-print for Acta Orienialia, Scandinavian Institute of Asian 
Studies, Copenhagen, 1970. 
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orthography of those epigraphs is still "rather halting and experi- 
mental".5 In a somewhat different language and in very different style, 
the earliest bardic poetry transmitted oraliy during the pre-literary 
stage, now refined and transformed into sophisticated court poetry, and 
enjoying great prestige, began to crystallize around certain nuclei which 
became later, after the criticism of a body of scholars had been applied, 
the core of the anthologies. The inscriptions may represent a spoken 
variety of Tamil used by the (most probably bilingual) Jaina and/or 
Buddhist monks, while the bardic corpus represents a literary language 
which at that period was in the stage of standardization. This literary 
language was taken as the basis for the description found in the gram- 
mar Tolkappiyam. 

It seems that the informal (spoken): formal (written) language situation 
known as diglossia,’ so typical of medieval and modern Tamil, prevailed 
also in the ancient period. Since the times of the Fol., all great Tamil 
traditional scholars have been well aware of this basic dichotomy, and 
commented upon it, or made use of this conception. The all-important 
Specific Preface to the Tol., composed by Pagampáranpaàr (contemporary 
with the author of Tol. ?) * speaks about the common speech (valakku} 
and the speech of poetry (ceyyz/). The same terms for the same phenom- 
ena were used by the great medieval commentator Parimélalakar.* 
Apart from a cultivated, standard literary language, contrasted with the 
sum of the spoken forms of Tamil, the indigenous theoreticians dis- 
tinguished a standard local variety of the language (centamil, the “cor- 
rect" Tamil) ? as against other local varieties which were considered 


$s [, Mahadevan, '"Tamil-Brahmi Inscriptions", p. 93. 

* For diglossia in general, and for the term, cf, Charles A. Ferguson, “Diglossia”, Word 15 (1959) 
Pp. 325-40; for the situation as regards Tamil, M. Shanmugam. Pillai, *Tamil—Literary and Col- 
loquial’, Zf AL 26 (1960), 3, pp. 27-42, and K. Zvelebil, "Spoken Langnage of Tamilnad"', 4*0 32 
(1964) pp. 237-64. À number of related papers appeared recently. 

? There is an unsolved problem as to who exactly this Papampárapàr was. Traditionally, he 
was one of Akattiyap’s disciples, and hence a colleague and contempotry of Tolkappiyar. In the 
preface itself there is nothing which would contradict this tradition, There was also a poct of the 
same name (author of Kur. 52), probably a different person, A grammar called Pagamparam has 
almost totally disappeared, 

* In his commentary on Par. VIILzr on the term eiirkutir, an echoword with the meaning 
"echo", he designates this term as u/akavalakku "popular usage", as opposed to ceyyulvalakku 
“literary usage”. 

* Cf. Tol. 881 and 883 which uses the term cestamil nilam, the territory of correct Tamil, as 
opposed to the twelve regions (883) where (icaiccol, dialectistns, provincialisms, are used, whereas 
in the territory of correct Tamil, the “good, natural” words {iyarcol) are in current use (valakku). 
The grammar has also loan words from Aryan (vatacol) which should be Tamilized (884). Later 
commentators, Nace. and Cépavaraiyar, tell us the names of the rz dialectal regions, and describe 
the dialects spoken there by the term &ofuntamil It is also the commentators who designate, as 
centami{ territory, the Vatapanti, i.c. the country around Maturai, 
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incorrect (lit. "crude", kotuntamil).1° They were aware that the centamil 
usage had a territorial basis," and that "crude" Tamil was spoken in a 
different territory, traditionally divided into twelve dialectal regions, 
well-known for their provincialisms. Where the standard diterary lan- 
guage developed, is still a matter of dispute. It is probable that it was 
based upon the dialect considered correct (cestamil), and it is quite 
probable that this correct, standard, local dialect was spoken in and 
around Maturai,! and cultivated and controlled by a kind of "academy". 


5.2. Aryan-Dravidian relations. Tamil and Sanskrit. What exactly 
the nature of the relationship between the Dravidians and the Aryans 
was in prehistoric times is still a matter of uncertainty and dispute.!4 
One should not take for granted that the relationship was necessarily 
inimical. Authors like Macdonell and Keith !5 misinterpret the epithet 
ands applied to the enemies of the Aryans, the Dasyu or Dàsu, as “nose- 
less", and see in this description the “flat nose" of the Dravidians; ergo, 
the enemies of Vedic Aryans were the Dravidians. But, as Filliozat 
rightly objects,!5 they forgot that the Dravidians do not have fiat noses. 
Even Alexander's Greeks observed that South Indians were as black as 
Ethiopians but did not have flat noses.!? According to G. Olivier,}8 they 
are not flat-nosed but ''mésorhiniens". RgV X, 99.6 also describes the 
Dàsas as having six eyes and three heads, This only seems to show that 
these enemies of the Aryans can hardly be identified with the Dravidians. 
However, in carly historical times, Sanskrit texts composed in the North 
of India show a rather unfriendly, cven contemptuous, attitude towards 
the Dravidians, cf. Man. X, 44. Carakasamhitá, Indriyasthána V, 28 19 
mentions dravida and dndhraka in one breath with canddlas, bišacas, 
dogs ete., ie. with beings one should not see in one's dreams since they 

1? For details, cf. K. Zvelebil, “Dialects of Tamil I’, pp. 274-6. 

11 Tol. speaks of the centamil nilam, the land, the territory of centamil, and of the twelve ter- 
ritories adjacent to centamti (ss. 881, 883). 

)* Maturai has been since the beginnings of Tamil culture connected in a special way whit the 
standard language and its literature. The Vatapinti territory is bounded in the North by the river 
Vaikai, in the South by the river Marutam, in the East by Karuvür, in the West by Maruvür, cf. 
Nacc. commentary on Tol, Col. 881. The commentators (e.g. Nacc. on Tol., Cankaranamaceivayar 
on Nangil) provide us also with examples of dialectisms, 

» For details, cf. K. Zvelebil, “Dialects of Tamil I”, pp. 276-8. Ct. chapter 5.4. for the “academy” 
in Maturai. 

^ For a recent, and rather prejudiced, discussion of the "Arvanization of India’, cf. K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, Cultural Contacts between Aryans and Dravidians, Manaktalas, Bombay, 1967. 

15 Vedic Index 1, 348; IL, 391 n, 38. 

15 “Le Veda et la littérature Tamoule ancienne”, Mlanges d'indianisme à la mémoire de Louis 
Renou, Paris, 1968, pp. 289-300. 

17 Cf. Arrian, India, VI.9. 


18 Anthropologie des Tamouls du Sud de l'Inde, Paris, 1961, p. 120. 
» Lid. Jamnagar, 1949, V. III, p. 1218. 
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are highly inauspicious. Bana, in the Kddambari,® describes the dravida 
dharmika very unfavourably. The different kámas$ástras usually deal 
with the women of the South in not too flattering terms. 

Intercourse between the North and the South had developed already 
by the end of the 4th cent. B.C., since Megasthenes, who never visited 
the South, tells the story of Pandaia, queen of Modoura, and of the 
Pearl Fishery coast.*4 The references in Asoka’s inscriptions to the inde- 
pendent Tamil kingdoms are well-known,” Though Sanskritic lore did 
not have much influence on early Tamil culture, there is evidence of 
lively interaction between the two cultures. The Tamil South was 
obviously not isolated culturally even in the remotest and earliest period 
of Tamil civilized society.^ On the other hand, like Greek literature, 
Tamil classical poetry flourished during a relatively short period of two 
to three centuries and then fast disappeared; later it was only imitated; 
the period of the high water mark of Tamil classical literature was one 
in which the two great Sanskrit epics were already completed, but 
Sanskrit classical poetry was barely emerging with A$vaghosa. No 


2 Ed. K. P. Parab, Bombay, 1921, Parvabhaga, pp. 398-401. 

n Cf. T. W. McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, Calcutta, 1887. 

2 The 2nd and the 13th Rock Edicts of Asoka mention the Southern kingdoms and Ceylon, 
which lay outside Ascka’s empire but were obviously quite friendly. Cf, K. A. N. Sastri, Comprehen- 
sive History, p. 499. 

23 “In the earliest stratum of Tamil literature ... we find evidence that the mingling of cultures, 
and the Sanskritization of the South have gone very far indeed” (K. A. N. Sastri, Cultural Contacts, 
p. 63). For the supposed influences of Tamil literary conventions on Sanskrit mukiaka poetry, cf. 
S. Lienhard, **Palaí Poems ín Sanskrit and Prakrit", the K. A. Nilakanta Sastri Felicitation Volume 
1971, pp. 416-22, "Akapporu] and Sanskrit Muktaka Poetry” (to be published in the Proc. of the 
III Intern. Conf. Sem, of Tam, Studies), "Bauern, Berge, Nacht und Winter" (to be published in 
Festschrift E. Siusskieuwtez). Ci. also George L. Hart III, "The Monsoon in Ancient Tamil and indo- 
Aryan Poetry", Proc. of the II Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, 1971, pp. 162-7, and “Common 
Elements in Early Tamil and Indo-Aryan Literature", ib. pp. 168-70. The cited papers are not 
quite convincing. 

21 Thus, in the, traditionally, earliest poem of the Tamil corpus, Murafciyür Mutinakarayar’s 
Pur, 1 (2), is revealed a fair acquaintance with the MAR: (the “five” and the “hundred” are men- 
tioned in L 13), with the Vedas (i, 18), with the antanay who no doubt represent the Brahmans 
here (1. 22), and their three-fold fire (1. 23, cf. also Pur. 367.12-3), with the Himalaya (L 24, cf. 
also Pur. 39.14-5, 369.24 etc.). J. Filliozat draws attention (in Mélanges... Renou, 1968, pp. 289- 
300) to the reflexes of Vedic sacrifice in ancient Tamil poems: to the name Yākacălai of a Pandya 
king which is obviously < Skt. yàgasaia "hall of sacrifice", c£. Pur. 6.26, 9.8, cf. also the Vélvikkuti 
grantha, EI XVII, No. 16, pp. 291-309; to Pur, 6 which refers to the pradaksind of Siva's temple 
(IL 17-8), the benediction of the musis of the four Vedas (ll. 19-20); to Pur. 15.17 with its reference 
to the Vedas (Paguval = sitira, vélui = kratu, cf. TMP 155-6 where Indra is nárupalvélvi, i.e. 
Salakraiu), to the oblation of ghi (vuli < Skt. ãhuti, in |. 19), etc., to Pur. 9.1 which mentions 
párbbana makkaj “The Brahman people’; and to Pur. 224 which mentions the vetavéjvittalil (1. 9) 
“the Vedic sacrificial activity", t#n < probably Skt. sthitpé "pillar, post”, etc. According to Fil- 
liozat, the Vedic cult was established and observed in Tamilnadu before A.D. 400, together with 
the cult of Siva. Cf. also K. A. N. Sastri, in Comprehensive History, pp. 448-9 where he refers to 
the "oldest and most tangible evidence" that there was contact between the North and South 
which led to a certain uniformity of culture, namely to the “‘punch-marked@” coins of copper and 
silver, “wonderfully uniform in weight and general style from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin”, 
which were used in the South “from the most remote times down to about A.D. 300". 
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stylistic feature or literary convention could have been borrowed by the 
Tamils (though of course there are borrowings of Purámic stories); the 
styles and conventions developed directly from an oral tradition which 
took shape with little or no contact with the Aryans.* Later, Sanskrit 
became popular in Tamilnadu not only among the /iterati but in broader 
circles. There has been a heavy and permanent pressure of Sanskrit and 
the Prakrits and their culture upon Tamil ever since, but Tamil has 
always been strong enough to withstand it.2* However, there have always 
been also parallel developments in both.2* Though the dominance of 
Sanskrit was exaggerated in some Brahmanic circles of Tamilnadu, and 
Tamil was unduly underestimated by a few Sanskrit-orientated scholars, 
the Tamil and Sanskrit cultures were not generally in rivalry.?? Aryan 
culture was apparently welcome everywhere in the South, and Brahman 
ideals were generally welcomed.? One must admit, however, that the 
effort to achieve an Aryan-Dravidian balance and synthesis, which has 
obviously, in the history of Tamilnadu, been “completely” successful only 
for short periods and in the cultural activities of a few,9? has had, very 
frequently, the character of antagonistic tensions and conflicts.?! As 
K. A. N. Sastri admits,?? “this is not to imply that all was smooth sailing 
all the time, that there were no differences or even conflicts and that the 
integration of cultures was altogether smooth and perfect... Prakrit or 
Sanskrit never completely replaced the local language, at least in the 
Tamil country, as it did elsewhere in India and abroad. Tamil held its own 
and evinced a marvellous capacity for assimilating the incoming cul- 
ture...". The Pallavas played a prominent role from the 3rd-4th cent. 
A.D. in the Aryanization of the far South, and in the transmission of 


3*5. Cf. ftn. 23. C£. J. Filliozat, “Le Veda”, p. 300: “...il est clair que les poèmes tamouls anciens 
représentent une littérature aussi originale par sa nature que par sa langue. Cette littérature n'est 
pas inspirée par des modèles sanskrits mais elle exprime une culture déjà panindienne où le Veda 
joue un role important,” Cf, also K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, chapters z and 2. 

3* J. Filliozat, Tami! and Sanskrit, a paper read at the 3rd Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, 
Paris, July, 1970. 

* Cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, chapter r. 

?3 J. Filliozat, Tamil and Sanskrit, Paris, July, 1970. 

2 K. A. N. Sastri, Cultural Contacts, p. 64. 

** E.g, in the poetic work of the great 15th cent. poet Arunakirinátar, cf. Zvelebil, The Smile 
of Murugan, pp. 237-46. 

3i Cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, p. 10. These antagonisms are not fictitious: we know 
from the Ak. poem 336.20-2 of Aryans who were defeated in the battle of Vallam by the Cholas; 
of the Chera king who brought some of the Aryan kings captive to Vafici (Patir. I.23-6, II Patikam); 
of Netuiiceliyay who overthrew the forces of the Aryans (Cil, XXIII, Epilogue, 14-18). In fact, 
the unity of the three Tamil speaking kingdoms against the Aryan North is an all-important theme 
of the Cil. 

5* Cultural Contacts, pp. 64-5. 
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Indo-Aryan culture to the lands and islands across the Bay of Bengal.?? 
Some authors speak of “a planned cultural conspiracy on the part of the 
Aryanised Brahmins to give priority and supremacy to Sanskrit, the 
language of the civilising Aryans... This interference was not confined 
to the domain of religion and to that of the courts... but extended even 
to the Sanskritisation of place names, rivers and mountains”.34 There are 
others, who, on the contrary, speak of the efforts to "Tamilize" original 
Aryan deities, etc,?* At the present time, there is on the one hand a 
strong opposition to Aryan influences identified with the Brahmans and 
with Sanskrit, which has merged with the social and political movement 
in a rather strong and popular anti-Brahman, anti-Sanskrit, anti- 
Hindi and anti-Hindu trend which can be looked upon as "an attack 
upon the essentials of Hinduism''.36 On the other hand, the relationship 
between Tamil and Sanskrit is still very intimate. Thus the story-tellers 
or paurdpikas stil give important passages of Ram. or Bhag. pur. in 
Sanskrit, with an occasional Tamil paraphrase.?? There is still a group of 
traditional ferat? (distinct from the modern world-orientated intel- 
ligentsia) who guard the cultivation of Sanskrit learning; ?? and the 
strong influence of Sanskrit-orientated culture may be seen in the work 
of such distinguished recent and contemporary scholars as S. Krishna- 
svami Aiyangar,®® K. A. Nilakanta Sastri,*? and V. Raghavan." 


5.3. Pre-Tolképpiyam literature. It has becn said that the Ganga 
in the North and the Kaviri in the South are the two foci of Indian 


53 K. A. N. Sastri, Cultural Contacts, p. 66. 

% S. T. Gunasegaram, in TC VII (1958), p. 50. 

as K. A. N. Sastri, Cultural Contacts, p. 78. 

35 M. Singer, When a Great Tradition Modernizes, New York-Washington-London, 1972, p. 159. 

" M. Singer, When a Great Tradition. .., p. 151. There is religious merit in hearing their recita- 
tion; even hearing the sound vibrations will eliminate evil tendencies (ib. p, 152). There are of 
course also Brahman and non- Bráhman expounders of the Tamil Ramayana of Kampap (I parti- 
cipated in such an exposition given by M. V. Venugopala Pillai in Madras, 1958). Cf. M. Singer, 
op. cit, pp. 190-1. 

38 There is also a small but important group of the morc educated and sophisticated Brahmans 
and non-Brahmaus who have kept aloof from mass religious-cultural activities, and these classicists, 
as M. Singer calls them, insist on greater fidelity to the ancient Sanskrit texts in reading and recita- 
tions. 

3 B, 1871, d. 1947, Professor at the Univ, of Madras, author of Some Contributions of South 
India to Indian Culture, Calcutta, 1st ed. 1923, 2nd ed. 1942, Ancient. India and South Indian 
History and Culture, YI vols., Poona, 1941, etc. His works contain a wealth of precious data; how- 
ever, in the over-all tendency of his writings, he is definitely prejudiced in the direction of a Sans- 
kritic and Brahmanie orientation. 

** B, 1892 of a Telugu Niyogi Brahman family at Kallidaikkurichi. 1929-47, professor of history, 
Univ. of Madras, 1952-56, prof. of Indology, Univ. of Mysore, 1957-71, Director, Institute of 
Traditional Cultures, Madras. The most prominent historian of South India in the first half of 
this century. 

u Prof. of Sanskrit, Univ. of Madras. 
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civilization. And, indeed, the two classical languages, and the two clas- 
sical literatures of India, are Sanskrit and Tamil. 

The earliest attested literary evidence of the word tamil is probably 
Tol. Elut. s. 385: lamilen kilavi, "the word “amal ". It also occurs in a 
number of bardic poems *? as a designation of the language,*? the land, 
the people.9* In Civ. 2026, tamil occurs in the meaning of sweetness and 
pleasantness; also in Kampan’s epic (Pampaippat. 29).9 Accord. to 
Civ. 2063, the very nature of Tamil is sweetness. The dictionaries assign 
to the word the meaning of sweetness, pleasantness and correctness? 
It is obvious that the Sanskrit drdvida, Pali damila, damilo and Prakrit 
dévida are all etymologically connected with tama1.48 

When we read the Tol. carefully we find a few data which clearly 
indicate that there must have been a relatively long and established 
tradition of a standardized languagc.** Many lines in Tol. refer to previous 
scholars, previous texts etc. Including the Specific Preface, there are at 
least 39 clear references to earlier literature: to marapu "established 
usage", to the scholar-poets (5ulavar) who said so-and-so, to the poets 
of old utterances and ancient rules, to the usage of poetics, to lin- 
guistic scholars, to those who understood well the nature of poetry or 
language * etc. The most frequent reference is to $ulavar?? and to 


3? Cir, 66 which speaks of Maturai in whose boulevards Tail is firmly established; in Patir. 
63.9, Par, 6.60, 9.25, fragm. 4.1, 8.5, 9.1, AR. 227.14, Pur. 10.2, 35.3, 50.10, 51.5, $8.13, 198.12, 
Cil. Patikam 10, 3.37, 45, 8.2, 23.63, 25.66, 158, 27.5, 189, 28.153, 209, Man. Patikam 97, 19.109, 
25.139. 

35 Ciz, 66, Par. 9.25, fragm. 4.1 etc. 

a Ak. 227.14; fattilakam occurs e.g. in Pur. 168.18, Cil. 3.38, tamiindia e.g. in CH. 25.165, 29.1.8. 

35 Par. fragm. 3.9 fantasmil kulikal, Mutiol. 78.3 tamilnar etc. 

15 The bees sing sweet (tamil) songs in the Ram. loc, cit. 

** Tt has also been variously connected with fama “to calm, to be mitigated”, tamar “relatives, 
kindred; their people", fami "solitude; uniqueness", also with £asn-il “the sound (if?) of their own". 
Pope (Kural, Introd. p. 16) rejects the connection with drávida, and agrees with an etyinol. con- 
nection with £en-nmoli "southern speech" as opposed to vata-moté "northern speech, Sanskrit". It 
has also been explained as £égsoli ‘‘honey-like speech” or moli "sweet speech". The lexicon 
Pinkalantai (ca. 1000) says igimaiyu nirmaiyun tamilenaldhum "amil means sweetness and (steady) 
quality’. 

53 The r in famil > dravida is a hypercorrect insertion, cf. an analogical case of DED 1033 Ta. 
Ma. kamuku, Tu. kangu “areca palm’’: Skt. kramu(ka). Cf. R. Raghava Ayyangar, Tamil varalágu, 
1952, p. II. 

+ Cf. c.g, Tol. Por. Marap. 1: mártarus cirappig warapu "the established usage of great excel- 
lence”. 

5° egmagár pulavar. 

9! vaymolip pulavar; tonuerib pulavar; tontu molippulavar “ancient linguists” and ydbparipulavar 
“the scholars who know prosody”. 

9 bjdltiyal valakku. 

9 collivarbulavar. 

95 arinticinórz, tyalpunarntoré, tolaiyuuarvore. 

5 At least z4 times. DED gives no etymology. 
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marapu. One may in fact very plausibly argue an anterior literary 
development from entire sections of Tol. 

Tol. Por. 391 mentions the following seven forms of (prosodically 
organized ?) compositions {yaPpu): pdtiu, urai, nil, vàymoli, pici, aüka- 
tam, and mutucol; they were in vogue within the four frontiers of the 
Tamil land. In 392-475, the grammar deals with forms which are restricted 
as to the number of lines; it seems that this concerns jáífu, poetry 
proper, and satire?" Six kinds of composition have no quantitative 
limitation (476). Considering all these aphorisms carefully, we may 
probably identify tlie following kinds of literary. compositions which 
were current before and during the time when the Por. of Tol. was 
composed: r. patti: (lyrical) poetry (of the akam and puram hyper- 
genres?); 2. wai: this is described in 485 as being of four sub-types: 
occurring at certain stages of a (long?) poem; used in stanzas (fda) to 
reproduce (conversational? colloquial?) speech (Azfavi); used in the 
composition of fables, or imaginary stories (poymenoli); used in the 
composition of humorous tales (nakaimol) Probably it is safest to 
define uraivakainatat as “poetic prose .9 3. na obviously refers to 
expository treatises, and is further discussed in 478 as being of four sub- 
types (cittiram, ótiu, patalam, and pintam); 4. vàymolz ; this means either 
“words of the mouth” or “truthful speech". Accordingly it can be inter- 
preted either as oral literature, or as gnomic or ethical sayings; 5. pict 
means “riddle” (lit. "sublime thing"); it is further (488) identified as of 
two kinds, one which uses simile, another which employs allegory; 
6. ankaiam means "satire" or “sarcasm”; aphorisms 436-41 deal with 
different kinds of satire; 7. smaiucol "old saying", is usually interpreted 
as a proverb, and reappears in 477 and 489 as meuíumoli5* Drama and 
epic poetry are conspicuous by their absence. The six kinds of composi- 
tion which are not limited as to the number of lines are (477) nül, urai, 
pici, mutumoli = mauiucol, the additional mantzram (>Skt. mantra) 
described in 490, and "indirect" or "hidden statements" (or statements 
suggesting other meanings, kurippu). All in all, Tol. enumerates nine 


3€ At least 8 times. DED 3860 gives "lineage; established usage". 

3? Since satire is dealt with in 436-41. 

H The couunentators are at a loss to identify these geures and provide instances: thus Péracitiyar 
quotes Takatüryátlirai as the illustration of the first sub-type; the work is not extant; its theme 
was a military expedition against Takatür, the capital of the chieftain Atiyamay, whereas Tlam. 
and Nace. quote lines in Kal. 56 and 88 and A yceiyarkuravai of Cil, as (hardly suitable) illustra- 
tions. 

* Cf. an early didactic work, the Mutumnolikkánci, and the Palamolinántiru (g.v.) which introdu- 
ces a proverb into each of its 400 didactic quatrains. 
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different kinds of literary composition, and not eight 99 or seven,*! as is 
usually stated. However, this section of Tol. Por. is badly organized, and 
it almost certainly contains later interpolations. One can therefore not 
accept these statements as very reliable information about pre-classical 
forms. It is, nevertheless, obvious that the language must have been used 
for a few centuries as a literary language 9? since it had evolved obsolete 
forms, and manifested shifts of meaning, and some words needed ex- 
planation even for Tolkappiyar’s contemporaries. A rich and varied 
development of metres, sophistication and systematisation of poetic 
experience, the beginnings of a philosophic rationalisation of life, all this 
proves that there must have been rich cultural activity immediately 
preceding Tol. Tol. itself "is... intelligible when considered as pre- 
Caükam, but most of it hardly makes sense when considered as post- 
Caùkam” ,® for and that is indeed very important) many of the usages 
and genres quoted in Tol. are not found in subsequent literature, and can 
only be explained as applicable to texts which preceded the composition 
of the grammar. Later commentators (1oth-16th cent.) had a hard time 
identifying the genres and providing suitable examples of them.9* New 
forms of literature are referred to in the Tol. as virunta (lit. “newcomers, 
guests"). It is also interesting that there are rules which prescribe the 
usage of Sanskrit loan words and provide for the translation of foreign 
words into Tamil. 


5.4. The Canrkam legend. 


5.4.1. The assembly of scholars is a cultural institution of much 
antiquity and great popularity m India. But it seems that it was 
always a casual body, never assuming the character of a permanent 
institution. In contrast to the Tamil “academies”, these literary bodies 
were probably occasional gatherings of poets and scholars convened only 
ad hocs 


è T. P. Meenakshisundaram, AHTL, p. 18. 

*! S. Hakkuvanàr's transl, of Tol. p. 463. The identification of và ymolt with mantiram is doubtful, 
but not ruled out. If accepted we should arrive at eight kinds of composition. 

*? Which does not necessarily mean written language. 

$ X. S, Thani Nayagam, '"Tolkappiyam—The Earliest Record", JTS 1 (Sept. 1972), p. 69. 

** X. S. Thani Nayagam, ib, pp. 66-8, 

55 Cf, 5,7. for texts which traditionally belonged to the "first" and "second" Academy, and 
for pre-Tolkappiyam literature in detail, 

se Cf, Macdonell- Keith, Vedic Index, i.117 sub Rsi, and i497 sub Parisad; further Brhadáranyako- 
panisad VLL, Jaiminiyopan, Bráhmana ii, 11.13, 14, Satapathabrühmana X1.1-9. 

*' Cf. e.g. Maikha’s Srikanthacarita which contains in the 25th sarga a list of 33 persons who 
formed a sabhá which judged Mankha's kávya, H. Nau, Prolegomena, p. 69 and Renou-Filliozat, 
L'Inde classique, IT, p. 220. Ci, also Bühler, Kasmir Report, pp. 50 fi. 
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5.4.2. The Tamil tradition connects the “academies” with the city of 
Maturai, on the river Vaikai,** which has always been related in a special 
way and a significant manner to the language, culture, and literature of 
the Tamils.5*? 


5.4.3. In Tamil history, the tradition of a literary Academy appears 
in both literary and epigraphic sources. In literary texts, we have to 
distinguish between accounts and references. There are two most important 
accounts of the Ca#kam legend: one in a commentary to Iraivanár's 
Akapporul (ca. 4th-6th cent. A.D.) ascribed to Nakkirar (dated between 
A.D. 700-1000) which is either his work, or the work of a Nilakantan 
of Muciri; 7 and another in the Tamil 2:urázas dedicated to Maturai, 
the Tiruvdlavdyutaivar truvilaiydtarpuránam. of Perumparrappuliyür 
Nampi (12th-13th cent.), and the T?ruviaiydlarpuránam of Paraficoti 
(16th-18th cent.).? There are a number of textual and epigraphic refer- 
ences, cf. 5.4.6. and 5.4.7. 


5.4.4. The literary accounts. The first developed account of the 
Canrkam legend is contained in the commentary on Akapporuj alias 
Kalaviyal ascribed to Iraiyapár.? The author of the commentary is 
described as Nakkirar, son oí the kanakkdyandr of Maturai; * it seems 
to have been transmitted orally for about seven generations until it was 
written down by a Nilakantan of Muciri.^ The commentary must be 
earlier than ca. rooo A.D. but not earlier than A.D. 650-750.'$ The 
account it gives of the Academies runs as follows: 


“The Pandyas established three classes of Academies, known as the First Academy, the Middle 
Academy, aud the Last Academy. It is said that those who sat as the First Academy were five 
hundred and forty nine, beginning with Akattiyapar, the God with the well-spread entangled 
locks who had set the Three Cities on fire, Murukavé] who sundered the mountain, Mutinakarayar 


s Vaikai, a river 52 km long, of uncertain climatic conditions, which has enough water only 
for about 2 weeks in a year. Cf. F. Gros, Le Paripaíal, Introduction, pp. XXIX-XXXI. 

% Cf. T. Gros, Le Partpaial, Introduction, pp. XXV-XXIX. 

7 and ed. U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, 1927. 

7? Ed. by N. M. Vénkatacami Nàttàr, Madras, 1960, repr. 1964. 

72 Composed between 4th-6th cent. A.D. The treatise itself does not coutain any mformation on 
the beginnings of Tamil literature, nor any hint as to its own author, title, or the circumstances of 
its origin, 

77 For a detailed discussion of Nakkirar and his authorship, cf. K. V. Zvelebil, “The Earliest 
Account of the Tamil! Academies’, HJ XV (1973) 2, pp. 109-35, and T. G. Aravamuthan, “The 
Oldest Account of the Tamil Academies”, JORM 1930, pp. 183-201 and 289-317. 

^ Either Nakkirar or Nilakantap may be regarded as authors of the commentary. Perhaps 
Nakkirar was the original commentator, and Nilakantap was responsible for the later and definitive, 
written version of the commentary. 

25 Since it is mentioned by the commentators Han, Péraciriyar and Atiyarkkunallar, cf. K. V. 
Zvelebil, /£/ XV (1973) pp. 114-5. 

7$ As it contains as an essential and integral part 325/6 quatrains in the Raffajeik Raulitturai 
metre from Pdéntikkévai, a work in honour of the Pandya king Netumaran Arikécari Parankuca 
Maravarmap (between A.D. 670-775). 
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of Muraficivür, and the Lord of Wealth. It is said that four thousand and four hundred and forty- 
niue men, including these, coniposed poems. They composed, first of all, Paripátal, Mutundrat, 
Mutukuruku, Kalariyávirai, very many of them. It is said that they sat as an Academy for four 
thousand four hundred and forty ycars. It is said that those who maintained them as an Academy 
were eighty-nino, beginning with Kaycipavaluti and ending with Katunkóg. Among them, it is 
said, seven Pandyas produced poetry. lt is said that it was at the Maturai which was submerged 
by the sea that they sat in the Academy and studied Tamil. The treatise for them was A kaffiyam. 

Now, the members of the Middle Academy, it is said, were fifty-nine, beginniug with Akatti- 
yapar, Tolkàppivapàr, Karwikéli of lruntaryür, Méci, Kàppiyag of Vellür, Ciru Pàntarahnkan, 
Tiraivan Maran, Tuvaraik Kóp, Kirantai, and others. It is said that three thousand and seven 
hundred men, iucluding these, composed poems. It is said that their compositions were those 
beginning with Kali, Kuruku, Ventali, Viyalumalai Akaval. The treatises for them were, it is said, 
Akattiyam, T'olkáppiyam, Mápuránam, Icainunukkam and Pitapurdnam, It is said that they sat 
in the Academy for three thousand and seven hundred years. It is said that those who maintained 
them as au Academy were fifty-nine, beginniug with Ventércceliyao and ending with Mutattiru- 
mrag. Among theni, it is said, five Pandyas produced poetry. It is said that they sat in the Aca- 
demy and studied Tamil in Kapatapuram. It is likely that at that time, the sea subinerged the 
land of the Pandyas. 

Now, it is said that those who sat in the Last Ácaderny and studied Tamil were forty-nine, 
beginning with Cirumétiviyar, Céntanipütapár, Arivutaivarap, Perunkuprürk Kilàr, Ilantiru- 
marap, Nallantuvan, the acíriyar of Maturai, Marutapilanàkan, Nakkiran, the son of the kanak- 
ka&yauar, and others. It is said that four hundred and forty-nine men, including these, composed 
poems. It is said that they composed the Four Hundred Netuntokai, the Four Hundred Kuruntokat, 
the Four Hundred Narrinai, the Puranágürgu, the Ainkurunitru, the Palirruppattu, the One Hundred 
and Fifty Kalis, the Seventy Paripátals, Kittu, Vari, Cirricai, Pzricai, and other works, The treatises 
for them are said to have been Akattivam and Totkappiyam. It is said that they sat in the Academy 
and studied Tamil for one thousand eight hundred and fifty years. Those who established them as 
an Acadenry were forty-nine in number, it is said, beginning with Mutattirymarag who had escaped 
submergence by the sea, and ending with Ukkirap Peruvaluti, It is said that among them, three 
Pandyas composed poetry. lt is said that Upper Maturai was the place where they sat in the 
Academy and studied Tamil.''** 


5.4.5. The other detailed account of the legend is found in the Tamil 
jurádnas on Maturai, There are quite important differences between this 
late story and Nakkirar's version.?? [t scems that the later version may be 
attached to the Sanskrit tradition according to which Siva is the father 
of grammar. This late version incorporated additional elements and other 
legends (the motif of the Cankam bench, the story of Tarumi < Dharmin, 
the Agastya saga), and the two accounts are probably based on somewhat 
different, even partly independent, traditions. Though Paraficoti's 
purdna is rather late as a literary text, it has certainly incorporated very 
early material, e.g. the main elements of the same legendary theme 
which is narrated in the 4th cent. B.C. by Megasthenes; ® if so, it may 
also contain old authentic material about the Cazkam. 

7 Ed. Kā. Ra, Kévintaraja Mutaliyar and Më. Vi, Vénukdpalappillai, Madras, 1939, pp. 5-7. 
" However, it is interesting that, in this later version, Nakkirar becomes the president of the 
Academy which is said to have produced numerous poems and adjudged the works of other poets. 
?* For a detailed account of the later version, ef. pp. 78-86 in R. Dessigane, P. Z. Pattabiramin, 
J. Filliozat, La légende des jeux de Civa a Madurai, Fasc. 1: Texte, Pondichéry, rofo. Also, K. V. 
Zvelebil, 777 XV (1973) 2, pp. 132-3, ftn. 107. There are many editions, e.g. of Na. Katiralver 
Pillai, Madras, 1912; Arulnantit Tampiràg Cuvámi, Tiruccirippalli, 1951 (with an introd. by 


T. P. Mipátcicuntaram Pillai). There are many prose versions, e.g. by A. Tampirap Cuvami, Ti- 
ruccirdppalli, 1955. 


3 Cf, Dessigane, Pattabiramin, Filliozat, La légende, 1960, pp. xii-xiv. 
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5.4.6. Textual references. Among the literary references which 
probably precede the account of Nakkirar, the earliest is found in a line 
attributed to Appar which says: "Look at Him [ie. Siva] who was 
gracious enough to appear in the assembly as a poet of fine poemí(s) 
(nanpatiup pulavandyc caükam), and presented the purse of gold to 
Tarumi'.?* Appar lived in the first half of the 7th cent.?? His younger 
contemporary Nanacampantar probably refers to a learned body at 
Maturai which he calls maturati tokai. In later devotional poetry, both 
Saiva and Vaisnava, there are many references to an “academy” or 
"assembly"! This is important for it probably indicates that the Saiva 
and Vaisnava hymnists recognized a well-established tradition of some 
assembly of scholars and/or poets as early as the 7th cent. A.D., and that 
this tradition was preserved, and found detailed elaboration in Nak- 
kirar’s commentary, and much later in the Maturai $uranas. A popular 
legend must have existed about the Casikam, and “with the lapse of time 
the legend itself must have assumed different forms" .?* 

A few lines exist in the so-called Cazkam texts proper which might be 
interpreted as referring to a body of poets and scholiasts. However, these 
references are not explicit, and the conclusion is therefore purely specu- 
lative. The meaning of the term cazikas as an "association or assembly” 


® Tv., ed. Ilamurukapaàr, Madras, 1953, 6th Tirumurai, 76th Patikam, st. 3 (Tiruppultür 
tiruitantakam). This may of course refer only to an occasional assembly of poets at Tirupputtür 
(not in Maturai!). 

88 Cf, e.g. A, S. Doraiswami Pillai, 4 History of Tamil Literature (in Tamil), Annamalainagar, 
1958, pp. 122-3. 

9! Tiruhapacampantat, Tiruppdcuram 54.11 (maturaitlokai —yákkinánum). For the term tokat, 
ef. DED 2861. This may refer either to au assembly of poets in Maturai, or to the compiling of the 
anthologies (fokas!). Cf. also Cékkilar’s PP, Tirutidyac, 843: kilagmánakaratituc cankam vaitiavag. 

84 Manikkavacakar’s line in Tiruv. 44.1: unyatiydr tokai naluvé '"amidst the assembly of thy 
saints" is valid only as far as the meaning of the item fokai as "assembly" is concerned; elsewhere, 
this poet-saint refers to the sweet Tamil studied and promoted in Kütal (Maturai). However, 
Antal has a reference to the garland of caskattamil, cf. Tiruppávai XXX.5; see J. Filliozat, in 
Tiruppavai, p. 103, “tamoul académique" ; he adds a ftn. on p. 56: "mention explicite du Sangam”. 
Tirumaükai Alvar speaks of cañkaitamil, ete., cf. "Caükanüt kurippukkaP' in Pansirutirumuroi 
varaláru T, 1962, pp. 586-98. U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, in the 2nd ed. of Cå., gives an akaval poem 
(reproduced as No. 1384 in Perustokai); this poem was found in an old palm-leaf Ms. in the home 
of a Cirrampalak Raviràyar of Cevvür; it is a late and developed, albeit brief, version of the Carkaim 
legend and deserves careful study, in spite of its obvious relatively recent origin. 

35 K. K. Pillay, 4 Social History of the Tamils, Part I, 1069, p. 85. 

35 Thus Mankuti Marutapar in Mat. 760-4; he refers to Netiyou, "rich and land-bestowing ... 
who learnt sublime truths from great scholars of ancient lore, gathered in an assembly". The crucial 
words are Punarküfiunta tollanai nalláciriyar; accord. to Mu, [rakavaiyankar (*Talaiccankam", 
Sri Vágivilácini 2, Srirangam, 1904-5, aud Aváyccittokuli p. 79) punar = tokai = cankam. Netiyón 
is almost a mythical figure, a Pandya ruler who played some role in the sacred sports of Siva in 
Maturai, but is mentioned {and this is perhaps significant) in the Vélvikkuti and Cippamapür 
inscriptions. The Preface to Tol. mentions fánliyan avai where avai (< Skt, sabha) may, with a 
rather “long” stretch of imagination, be interpreted as the Carikam, Maturai is connected in a 
special way with Tamil in Pur. 32.5, 58.13, Cir. 66-7 and elsewhere. Mu. Irakavaiyankar quotes 
the occurrence of the term carikam in Man. VII.114. But, in that text (cf. also XX X.3), it means 
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of poets and critics seems to be based on a Jaina tradition found in 
Prakrit, according to which a ddvida samgho had been established in 
Maturai by a Jain named Vajjanamdi in ca. 470 A.D.9" 


5.4.7. Epigraphic references. I consider it quite significant that there 
is at least one definite reference to a Caztkam in Tamil epigraphy, viz. in 
the larger Ciunamaniir Plate (10th cent.) 55 which praises a Pandya for a 
number of achievements, among them for having had the MABA trans- 
lated into Tamil (#ahabhdratam tanulp batultism) and for having estab- 
lished or maintained a cazkam in the city of Madhura (madhurapuric 
cankam vaittum). According to S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar ® and K. A. N. 
Sastri, this refers to the Caxkam at Maturat. There is yet another 
inscriptional reference to Cankam: the Madras Epigraphists Report 
No. 334 for 1929-30 quotes an inscription in the akaval metre from 
Erukkankuti (Càttür Taluk, Ramnad Distr.) of the oth cent. which 
praises Etticáttan who had among his ancestors a poet who sat on the 
famous Caskam bench (tamilkkeluküfar cankap palakat). According to 
Mu. Irákavaiyankàr * this may refer to Maturaik Külavanikan Cát- 
tanàr, a bardic poet.” 


5.4.8. The rationale of the legend. Out of the bulk of the texts men- 
tioned by Nakkirar as belonging to the First Academy (which we could 


the samgha of Buddhist monks. Cf. also P. T. S. Iyengar, History of the Tamils, Madras, 1929, pp. 
243-6 and 249. Ma. Iràcamànikkauàr, Tame! moli ilakkiya varalaru, Madras, 1963, pp. 35-8, M. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, Madras, 1914, p. 254. 

8! Cf. E. R. Rice, À History of Kanarese Literature, znd ed., 1921, pp. 26-7. Peterson in Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the RAS, Extra Number to vol. 17 (1887-9), p. 74, A Second Report of Opera- 
trons im Search of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Circle, April 1883 - March 1884, writes the following: 
"In a Digambara Darsganasara, lately obtained from Anhilwad Pathan, Devasena, who gives his 
own date as 909 (apparently, from his constant use of that cra, Samvat gog = A.D. 853), tells us 
that Vajranandi, the pupil of Sri Pájyapáda, founded the Dravida Samgha in Matura of the Deccan 
in the year 525 ‘after the death of Vikrama’. I give the two passages: siripurhjja padasiso dàvida- 
samghassa káragovuttho namena vajjanamdi pahudavedi mahasattho // pameasae chavise vikka- 
nmaráyassa maranapattasa f dakkhina mahurájado dividasamgho mahamoho jf”. S. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai (on the force of this nebulous account) identified the Tamil literary academy with this dávida 
samgko of the Jains, and dated the literary Cankam accordingly (HTLL, Madras, 1956, p. 58 ff., 
and ftn. 1 to p. 58). The basic methodological error committed by him and his followers consists 
in having treated, as identical, the institution, and the term. Cf. K. V. Zvelebil, 777 XV (1973) 2, 
pp. 128-9. There is also a reference to a dramida sanghata in the commentary to Dandin's Kavyadarsa 
by Taruna Vácaspati, cf. V. Narayana Aiyar in JORM 2 (1928) 2, pp. 149-51. A, Chakravarti, 
Jaina Literature im Tamil, Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana, Arrah, 1941, believes a Jaina samgha existed 
in the rst cent. B,C. in Tiruppapuliyür, cf. also M. S. Ramaswami, History and Influence of the 
Jains in South India, pp. 25-9. 

55 Cf. Madras Epihraphist's Report for 1907, pp. 62-7, and SI, iii, Part iv, p. 454 for the text, 
aud p. 460 for the translation; further, ZHQ IX (1933). 

99 Ancient India and South Indian History and Culture, TL, Poona, 1941, pp. 577-93. 

“The study of South Indian History", The Journal of the Madras University TI (19301, pp. 23- 
38, esp. p. 29, and The Pandyan Kingdom, London, 1929, Chapters IH and IV. 

*! Casanaltamilkkavi caritam, 1st ed. 1937, 2nd ed. 1958, repr. 196r, p. 8. 

* Author of Kur. 349. 
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very tentatively and purely speculatively date about 400 or 300 B.C.), 
only a few grammatical aphorisms (17 in all) ascribed to an Akattiyanar, 
have possibly survived; a few more fragments may have survived of the 
works ascribed to the second Academy: a few lines of Mafuranam; 9 
the 16 lines said to be a part of an ancient Zcatnusnukkam are probably 
much later. Coming to the last Academy, we at once find ourselves on 
almost historical ground since most of the works Nakkirar quotes have 
been preserved: seven intact,” or almost intact, two in great fragments,** 
and one only as a minor fragment; *? four have disappeared entirely. 
While the years cited by Nakkirar are obviously fictitious, the number of 
the poets of the Last Academy, ie. 449, may be strikingly near the 
truth. On the whole then, the legend as it appears in its present shape, 
either in Nakkirar's version or in the later expanded version is unac- 
ceptable. Nevertheless, the tradition about the Academies cannot be 
dismissed as pure fiction; it could not have arisen without an historical 
basis, and it could hardly have been based simply on an assembly of 
Jaina or Buddhist monks. Normative and critical activities in the field of 
early Tamil bardic and classical literature are no fiction but a hard fact. As 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri *? and K. K. Pillay say,!? fact and fiction have got 
mixed up in the various versions of the legend available to us. Let us try 
to indicate by way of a chart the elements of historical truth and of 
fiction as they arise from Nakkirar's account: 


Facts Fiction 
1. A body of scholiasts and poets functions as I. Three successive academies in Southern 
a norm-giving, critical college of literary experts — Maturaj, Kapatapuram, and Upper Maturai. 
and shifts its seat according to the geopolitical 
conditions of the Pandyan kingdom. 


2. A pre-Totkappiyam gramunarian, (7) Akat- 2. The first Academy: 4449 poets sitting in 
tiyar, composed the first grammar of Tamil, college for 4440 years under sg Pandya kings. 
3. Following ARaffiyum, a number of gram- 3. The Middle Academy: 3700 poets for 


matical treatises arose, above all Mapurágam and — 3700 years under 59 Pandya kings in Kapáta- 
Tolküápbiyam, which survived in its Urtext, later — puram. 
expanded unto its present shape. 


*? Cf. for details Chapter 5.7. 

a Cf, for details Chapter 5.7. 

?5 Akananüru, Kutuntokai, Narrinai, Putanánüru, Ainkurunigu, Kalitlokai, Tolkappiyam. 

*8 Paripatal, Palirruppaitu. 

8? Akattiyam. 

95 According to the Carka slakkiyam ed. of the classical poems (ed. Es. Vaiyapurip Pijlai, 2 vols., 
Pari Nilaiyam, Madras, rst ed. 1940, 2nd ed. 1967), the total number of poets of that period was 
473 (there were ro2 anonymous poems); they composed 2381 poems; this number includes 35 
poems named after some striking image in their poems; if we disregard these 35, we get the number 
438 which is rather near Nakkirar's number. Or, we may take the number 473, minus the authors 
of later parts and later poems, and arrive at 459 which is still uearer to Nakkirar's 449. This can 
hardly be a coincidence (cf. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, HTLL, 1956, pp. 38-9). 

3 4 History of South India, 1955, p. 111. 

109 4 Social History of the Tamils, Part I, 1969, p. 86. 
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Facts Fiction 


4. In the early historical period, there was a 4. The last (Third) Academy; i850 years 

norm-giving college established in today's Ma- ^ under 49 Pandya kings. 

turai for about 250 years, which comprised about 

450 poets, the authors of the anthology poems 

which survived, and of a number of works now 

lost. Various schools of bardic poets regarded as 

their authority the Axatttyam, probably still in 

existence then, and the Tolkappiyam. 


Some additional facts emerge from Nakkirar's account: first, by the 
time he wrote his commentary the anthologization of the collections, 
including the later ones, must have already been an accomplished fact ; 
secondly, the arrangement of the anthologies into the two super-antho- 
logies Ettuttokat and Pattwbbaáiis had probably not yet been finished; 
thirdly, his account mentions, for the first time, Tol. as a single finished 
grammatical work. The gods mentioned in the legendary account (Siva, 
Murukavél and Kubera) may indicate that the beginnings of Tamil 
literature and civilization were closely connected with the cults of Siva, 
Kubera(?), and especially of Murukap who had always been considered 
the prince and patron of poets.1? 


5.5. Agasiya. According to the indigenous traditions, Agastya (Ta. 
Akattiyan) learnt Tamil from the god Siva himself and taught it to his 
twelve disciples,!? onc of whom was Tolkappiyar. Another of the disciples, 
Panampàranàr,9* composed the Specific Preface to Tol., according to 
which the grammar was written by Tolkappiyar after a careful study of 
earlier treatises on Tamil modeled on Azndram (Ta. aintiram), and dealing 
with both the literary and common usage of Tamil in the land between 
Tirupati and Cape Comorin; it was first read at the court of a Pandya 
king for criticism and approval, in the presence of the grammarian Atan- 
kóttàcàn. According to Nacc., the king was Nilantarutiruvir Pàndya.!* 


101 We fully agree with F. Gros (Le Paripatal, p. VIII): “‘...pour nous, le Sangam c'est essen- 
tiellement un corpus littéraire, d'une trés grande homogénéité de vocabulaire et de thèmes, fidèle 
à un ensemble de conventions dont le Toikappiyam et quelques autres traités plus tardifs nous 
donnent les clés. C'est cette homogénéité, et la présence constante de ca cadre conventionnel qui 
stimule ou limite l'originalité des poétes qui constituent finalement le meilleur appui de la iégende. 
list-il possible qu'un tel académisme ait existé sans quelque chose qui ressemble à une académie ?'* 

WV? Cf. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, Agastya in the Tamil Land, K. A. N. Sastri, “Agastya”, Tijdschrift 
voor Ind. Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde LXXV] (1936) 4; O. C. Gangoly, "The Cult of Agastya 
and the Origin of Indian Colonial Art", QJ MS XVII, 3; H. Jacobi, “Agastya”, Encyelop. of Religion 
and Ethics 1, p. 181; K. R. Rajagopalan, “‘Agastya—his non-Aryan Origin", TC VI, 4 (Oct. 1957), 
pp. 236-93. 

195 Cf. Chapter 5.6. 

wi [n his comm, on the Specific Preface, This is of course no explanation: the title nilan taru 
tiruviy is an epithet found with the dynastic name Netiyón in Patiz. 82.16, but also as an epithet 
of Tirumal (cf. Mat, 763), and means "land-bestowing [and] of [great] wealth". 
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An obviously rather late myth runs as follows: The gods and the rss 
were assembled in conclave on the Himalaya, and when the Earth began 
to sink because of their weight, they sent Agastya to the South to balance 
them. He first went to Ganga and obtained from her the Kaviri. Then he 
went to the ys: Jamadagni and took from him his son Trnadhiimagni 
(who was to become Tolkáppiyar), and from the rs? Pulastya his virgin 
sister Lopamudrà. "5 From Dvàraka he took, among others, eighteen 
crores of two classes of people, Vélir and Aruvalar, and with them pro- 
ceeded south destroying the forests, till he made his home on the Potiyil 
mountain. He ordered his disciple to go and fetch his wife Lopamudra. 
As they were crossing the river Vaikai a sudden flood took her away, but 
the dutiful pupil saved her and took her to his master. However, while 
saving het he had not kept the prescribed distance of four rods, where- 
upon both he and the woman werc cursed by Agastya; they in turn 
cursed the master, and Agastya ordered his disciple's grammar Tolkap- 
piyam to be ignored. 

Originally there were perhaps two rival medieval legends about 
Agastya current in Tamilnadu; both admit that the Vedic rs? was the 
pioneer of Aryanization in the South, but one maintains that he was 
also the creator of the Tamil language and grammar and that Tolkap- 
piyar was his pupil, whereas the other asserts that Agastya and Tolkap- 
piyar quarreled and were enemies, and that the work of the latter is 
altogether independent of the former. In the second legend we mav 
perhaps recognize elements of the opposition to Aryan influences identi- 
fied with the Bràhmans. There is, however, yet another, Buddhist 
tradition, according to which Agasti lcarnt his Tamil from Avalokita ; 199 
he traveled through the kingdom of Damila and took up his abode in a 
park in Kaveripattana; finding no peace there, he flew across the sca to 
an island called Kara (or Ahidipa, "The Snake Island") where he took up 
his residence and fed Indra who came as a Brahman begging for alms.!9* 
According to the Patikam to the Buddhist epic Manimékalai, Agastya 
was also the carrier of the Kaviri, and is connected with the Chola 


305 The original name of Agastya is Agasti, Mover-of-Mountaius or Mover-of-the Unmoving 
(Ramayana 2.11 derives Agastya from gam “to move" and aga "mountain" or "uumoving"), the 
son of Mitra-Varuna and Urvasi or Vàruni; one of the twelve sts; he represents the power of 
teaching; he was the author of several Vedic hymns (Rg. I. 165-91); he was born in a water-jar, 
of dwarfish stature; swallowed the ocean and compelled the Vindhyas to prostrate themselves. 
His wife Lopàmudrà or Lohàmudrà is the daughter of the Videha king. Agastya is mentioned 
several times in the RgV. (e.g. VIL.33.13, I.179.4, I.170.2 etc.), in the Taitliriya Samh. aud Drahn., 
in the Aitareya Brahm., in the Ram. and MABh, and many other Sanskrit sources. 

V5 Cf. Viracóliyam, Payiram 2: avalokitan pakkat takattiyan ketttyampiva tantaini. 

3 4 kitti (cf. Agasti) Játaka, cf. S. Krishnasvaimi Aiyangar, Some Contributions, 1942, p. 48 ff. 
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country. All later generations credited Agastya either with the paternity 
of Tamil, or with decisive assistance in its birth; Kampan and Villiput- 
türar believed that Tamil was created by Agastya, while Kazeipurdnam 
and Tiruvilaiydtarpurdnam assert that Siva taught Tamil to Agastya 
just as he had in former days taught Sanskrit to Pànini.!'? According to 
Civafianacami,? the Tamil grammar of Agastya was the only Tamil 
work that had come into existence on the day of the creation of the 
Tamil language.!? 

Agastya is, however, not mentioned either in the text of Tol. or in 
Panamparanar’s preface. There is not a single reference to Agastya in the 
entire body of the early corpus of bardic poetry. In fact, for nearly one 
thousand years of Tamil literature, Agastya remains unmentioned.!!! 
The earliest references in Tamil texts are found in Par., Cil. and Man. 
Par. XI. 10-11 speaks of vaynia joliyin muntvan “the famous sage of 
Poti".33? In Ci. XV. 14, a mátavamunivan is mentioned as residing 
beside the Southern sea; according to the commentator Atiyarkkunallar, 
the reference is to Akattiyan.!? The earliest occurrence of the name itself 
seems to be that in Man, Patikam 11 which speaks of amara munivan 
akattiyan "the immortal seer Akattiyan". In later texts,H* and in the 
commentaries, references to Agastya are constantly present. Péraciriyar’s 
and Naccinarkkipiyar’s commentaries on Tol. Por. 490 quote Nak- 
kiran's(?) lines which connect Akattiyan with Potiyil and with cen- 
tamil. Péraciriyar refers to Akattiyan in his commentary on Tol. Por. 
Uvam. 37, Cey. 51, 172, and Mar. 94: among other details, he tells us 
that Akattiyap was responsible for the division of Tamil into its three 
basic types (yal, "literature, prose or poetry, intended to be read", 
icai, "literature intended to be put to music, or song", nafakam, "litera- 
ture intended to be enacted, dramatic literature"), and that his work was 


9" Kampan in Aranivak. Akal. 41 says that Siva was the originator of Tamil, and Akattiyap 
its transmitter to the world. According to other traditions, it was Subrahmanya who was Agastya’s 
'Tamil teacher. 

"" Alias Sivafiága Muvivar, a great Saiva scholar of the 18th Cent,, in his Tolkappiyac cittira 
virutti. 

11° cenlamil nilattu molitinrun kálaltulag logriyanül akattiyam, 

10 Cf. P. T. S. Iyengar, History of the Tamils, p. 224. 

u? The context: “Quand le fameux sage du Poti, ayant franchi sa haute demeure / jouxte les 
Gémeux, aprés / la saison chaude aux rayons irradiants, vienne la pluie!" (F. Gros’ transl. p. 70). 
Agastya is here undoubtedly the Canopus star in the Gemini. As Gros says, ‘‘son apparition n'est 
rappelée ici que parce qu'elle à le pouvoir de clarifier les eaux", cf. Raghievamsa IV, 21 and XIII, 36. 

nt [n Atiydrkkunallar’s commentary on the epic, Akattiyan and Akatiiyam were given rather 
prominent place, 

ia E.g. Tæ. Cuntarar 5 speaks about Potiyil. 

H5 Incidentally, these verses mention the antagonism between Aryan (driyanagru, “Aryan is 
good") and Tamil (tamiititu, "Tamil is bad"); the holder of these views was killed by sorcery, 
et, ftn. 123 to Chapter 8. 
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the basic book (mutanāi) of Tol. Nacc. (commentary on Mal. 145) and 
the commentator of Yap. (Eluttétiu viruttiyurai) also mention Akattiyan 
as a grammarian, to whom several books are ascribed (Akatiiyam, 
Ananta õitu and Anantak kurram). In Atiyarkkunallar’s commentary on 
Cil., Akattiyan is considered to have been responsible for the three-fold 
division of Tamil, and his grammar is said to have been thus structured. 
The commentary to canto 3.1 ff. explains (probably correctly) éeyvamai- 
varai as the Potiyil Hill, and Zrumun as Agastya; the text itself, and the 
commentary, speak of Agastya’s curse on Indra’s son and on Urvasi for 
their unseemly behaviour. In the commentary on 3.12, Akattiyap is 
mentioned as having initiated the classification of dance (gu). It is 
possible that Akattiyan was indeed the main exponent of an extra- 
Paninian An£ira system of grammar, since there are data which may be 
taken as evidence that a "grammar of Indra" had been in vogue in 
Tamilnadu. Thus, according to Atiyarkkunallar’s commentary on C7/. 
XI. 99-roo, the reference to the book of the king of gods {= Indra), 
which will be understood by the pilgrims if they bathe in the lake Cara- 
vanam, is to the text of an Azntiravydkaranam. Even more important is 
the reference in XI. 154-6 where "the nature of seyfbatu (= indication 
of the moods) in the book revealed by Indra of the world of gods” is 
mentioned. Y8 According to R. Raghava Ayyangar, a grammar of Indra 
(Aintiram) which must have been popular and accessible in Tolkap- 
piyar's time, became rare, perhaps inaccessible later, a "mystery" to be 
disclosed by ritual baths only, as the epic tells us, and referred to as “the 
book of the prince of the celestials". Akattiyan was possibly a follower 
of this system of Indra the grammarian, and the originator of the three- 
fold division of Tamil. The tradition was so persistent that it also ap- 
peared in inscriptions which refer to the Pándya king as Agastya's 
pupil, Akasiya císyah, 7 and reveal that Akattiyan was the purohit of the 


15 kabbattintirau haltiya nüliu | meyppaltiyarkai. Different interpretations are possible. Daniélou 
(Shilappadikaram, 1965, p. 74) translates: “The doctrine revealed by Indra, who lives longer than 
other gods (taking kappattu as referring to kalpa ‘period’, KZ) is part of our sacred books." The 
words kappat(u)intiray are highly interesting: Rappam is probably a Prakritism for karpam ‘the 
world of gods, Svarga”; but the term is odd, and according to Ativárkkunallàr, it is possible “to 
see the book of Indra in Brahmagama”’ (since meyppüittiyarkai = baramákama, according to Ati- 
yárkkunallàr). It is possible to connect Hiuan Tsang’s reference to a grammar called Kalpam with 
this Kappatt(ujintirap's grammar. If so, the words of the Brahman may also be interpreted as 
"the graminar revealed by Indra [the author] of Kappam (= Karpam, i.e. Kalpamy', especially 
if the Bralundgama may be identified as the Jaina agama aud the identification of this Ainfiran 
with the Vaivarita Siddha Kalpam is accepted. 

n? SIT, iii, p. 451, in Slokas 3 and 6. The same tradition of Pandya being Agastya’s disciple in 
Tamil is expressed in st. 89 in Nakkirar’s comm. on IA, and iu the meykkiriti of Virapáutiyau, 
Trav. Arch. Ser. ii, 19. 
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Pandyas.1!8 According to other inscriptional sources,!? the Pandya king 
Màravarman established an Akaitiya-patidpisckam, and Agastya is 
mentioned as the Pandya family priest and a Tamil tutor and author.!?? 

When judging the fragments of grammatical works ascribed to Akat- 
tiyan we must distinguish between what seem to be parts of a genuine 
text, and more or less obvious and much later forgeries. We may consider, 
as possibly genuine fragments, the sixteen short sáíras of unequal 
length contained in Mayilainatar’s commentary on Naza&, the five 
sütras in Ilampiranar’s commentary on Toż., and the one s##qa in Tey- 
vaccilaiyar's comm. on Toż., all in all 58 lines of text, and possibly also 
the seven lines contained in the commentary on Yap., Olipiyal. These 
lines should be examined most carefully both for their content and their 
language. My own cursory and superficial examination does not suggest a 
late origin of these lines. The diction, practically identical with that of 
Tol., and the content, do not apparently show anything definitely 
counter to an early date.P! On the other hand, the lengthy sira of rr 
lines found in Mayilainatar’s commentary on Nannal Peyar. 16 and with 
some modification in Teyvaccilaiyáàr's commentary on Tol, Col. Ec. 4 
seems to be much later. 

The obviously later forgeries are of no interest. 

A work called Akati: yarpattiyal is mentioned as representative of a late 
type of grammar; it has not survived, but the type itself has survived in 
a number of works, e.g. in Pannirupáiti yal? 


The disciples of Akattiyan are given as (r) Tolkappiyan, (2) Atankot- 
tacan, (3) Turalinkan, (4) Cempütcéey, (5) Vayapikan, (6) Vàyppiyau, 
(7) Papampárag, (8) Kalarampap, (9) Avinayap, (ro) Kakkaipatini, 
(rr) Nattattap, and (12) Vamanap. Some of these names are quasi- 
historical in the sense that they are preserved independently (e.g. 9, 10, 
11) and that to some of them various texts were ascribed (I, 7 etc.). 


ue SIT, Hi, p. 454, ll. 102-3. 

9 ER 1908, $Š 15 ff.; LA xxii, pp. 57-73; Trav, Arch, Ser. i, p. 188. 

15 Cf, Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa 6.6. where the Pandya is described as the sisya of Agastya. 

131 There are indeed a few Aryan loans which sound odd, e.g. c£gai, putiakam | potlakam in Nau. 
259, intiran in Nay. 290. Cf. also S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, HT LL, 1956, p. 63: “...some at least of the 
sutras now available seem genuine productions of an ancient author, Possibly the commentators 
citing them had before them manuscripts of this ancient work. But a word of caution is necessary: 
several spurious sutras also have found their way into these manuscripts and citations made by 
commentators may not alt be taken as genuine Agastya sutras. Some obviously bear the stamp of 
modernity and these are possible late interpolations in the commentaries themselves". The ob- 
viously later forgeries were published by S. Bavanandam Pillai (ed.), Pérakattivattiratty milamum 
wraiyum, S. P. C. K, Press, Vepery, Madras, rgrz (contains Pérakattiyaccittiram and Péricaiccütti- 
ram). 

182 The lost work is mentioned in Paraficétiyar’s (1st half, 16th cent.) Cilamparappáttiyal. 
Panuirupáliiyal has preserved two sátras of the lost work, ct, M. C, Vénkatacami, MPTN, pp. 13-4. 


5 
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Seven of them figure in the commentary on Yap. Other names sound 
strange and we do not know anything at all about their bearers. The 
twelve disciples of Akattiyan are supposed to be the joint authors of 
Pannirupatalam "(The Treatise) of Twelve Sections", a grammar of 
purapporul “heroic matter" which is now lost apart from a few aphorisms 
preserved in Ilampüranar's commentary on Tol and probably also in 
Naccigàrkkipiyars commentary on Civ. (Koviniaiyaár 20), and in the 
commentary on Yáf. An abridgement of this lost grammar is probably 
represented by the extant Purabporulvenpamála: 3 which is considered 
as a valinül (derived book) of Pannirupatalam, its mutandl (basic, under- 
lying book).1** As for the disciples of Akattiyan: Tolkappiyan is the 
author of Tolkappiyam; 125 Atankottacàán is mentioned in the prefatory 
verse to Toi. ; about No. 3 we know nothing; Cempütcéey is said to have 
been the author of a book called Karriyal which is no longer extant; 126 
about No. 5 we know nothing; Vayppiyan is credited with Vayfpzyam, 
from which a few verses exist in the commentary on Y4.;!? Panam- 
paran is the author of the Specific Preface to Toż., and is supposed to have 
composed Pasempáram,?* and Kur. 52. We know nothing about 8. On 
the other hand, Avinayanar’s grammar Avinayam seems to have been a 
work of exceptional merit; 1 and to have been widely used before the 
Ioth cent.; a commentary on it was written by Iraca Pavittira Pal- 
lavataraiyan called Tantalankilavap (13th cent.?); there are data 
showing that Avinayanar was a Jaina author in high esteem; 130 a 


128 Ascribed to Aiyapar Itapar (according to S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Kaviya kalam, p. 219, ca. 
A.D. 10009; probably gth-roth cent.). It is one of the most important “grammars of content" in 
Tamil, dealing with the conventions of heroic situations and poetry, and preserving possibly a 
tradition somewhat different from that of Toi. Cf. also G. U. Pope in RAS (1899), p. 225 ft. 

334 According to Péraciriyar’s commentary on Tol. Por. Mar. For further information on Pagyiru- 
patalam, ct. Iam. commentary on Tol, Por. Cey. 165, and especially the Specific Preface to PPP M, 
and the commentary by Mákalür Kijàr Camunti Tévanáyakap (date unknown) which state that 
Tolkappiyar and other disciples of Agastya, twelve in number, composed the Pavuirupatalam. 
From other sources, too (e.g. Yap. 95) we know about Akattiyan and Tolkappiyap having combined 
to produce a book on Tamil. We even know that the grammar consisted of twelve sections (Pafa- 
lams) on the heroic situations of vejci, Raraniai, vatici, káfici, ulitiai, nocci, tumpat, Ratkkilai, perun- 
tinai, vàkai, patan and potuviyal, and that Tolkappiyar was considered to be the author of the 
Vetcippatalam (this is hotly contested by Ilam.), Cf. also Nakkirar’s commentary on 7A (ed. 1939, 
p. 4) where he quotes Paggirupatalam as a book which got its name because of its size. 

Mas Cf, Chapter 5.6. 

128 Cf, Nakkirar’s commentary on TA 56. A Cemputcéy is also mentioned as a Pandya ruler of 
Korkai (Viracélivam, Yap. 12, commentary). 

32? [t seems to have been a grammar of icatétami]. Cf. M. C. Vénkatacami, M PT V, pp. 288-91. 

128 Cf. commentary on Yáf. 30. Mayilainatar’s commentary on Nay., Preface, seems to have 
preserved two aphorisms of Payampdram., 

193 There exist many quotations from Atisayam. Mayilainàtar calls their author respectfully 
pulipukal perumaiyavinayagar, "the great A, of tiger-famc", 

19 Cf, M. C. Véfikatacami, MPTN, pp. 17-8. 
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great number of his aphorisms have been preserved in various sources.!?! 
More complicated is the case of Kakkaipatipi. This author must also 
have been widely popular; data about his Kakhkaipatiniyam may be 
found in Ilampüranar's commentary on Tol Por. Cey. 4 and in the 
commentary on Yá.; the commentary Yap. kár. contains 37 aphorisms 
from his lost work, and the commentary on Y 4$. as many as 68 aphorisms 
ascribed to it.9? There was obviously another, later author, Cirukak- 
kaipatini, whose aphorisms were also preserved in later texts, and a 
poetess known as Kakkaipatiniyar Naccellaiyar.444 A few aphorisms 
ascribed to Nattattag occur in the commentary to Yap. We know 
nothing of No. 12. In the uratppdyiram to Cil. another disciple of Akat- 
tyan figures, Cikantiyar, the supposed author of Icainwnukkam, which 
is mentioned as one of the grammars of the second Academy in Nak- 
kirar's commentary.!? 

Though the entire tradition of Akattiyan's grammatical school is 
fragmentary and covered by a layer of various legends, it is obvious that 
it was once a vigorous and very influential cultural phenomenon which 
deserves serious critical attention. Basically, there is nothing against the 
assumption expressed in the Kacipurünam of Civanápamupivar (d. 
1785): as there was Panini, the first great grammarian of Sanskrit, so 
there was an Akattiyan who was probably the first to systematically 
Observe and place on record the properties of the Tamil literary language. 
It would be interesting to determine the connection between this ancient 
grammarian and the Agastya who has developed into a culture-hero of the 
spread of Brahmanic civilization throughout South and South-East 
Asia.136 


?1 In the commentary on Yap. Kar. 4 aphorisms, on YP. 7o, on Naw. 6, in Pannirupattiyal 15, 
in the commentary on Neminatam 1, on Navanitappa(tiyal 2, and on Viracólivam z. For the com- 
mentary which has also disappeared, cf. Mayilainatar on Naw. Potuviyal 9. There was also a cotn- 
pendium to the prosody section of the grammar in 4o venas called Avinayappuranatai alias 
Nalatinatpatu, composed probably by Avinayap himself: 7 stanzas were preserved by the com- 
mentator of Yap. and by Mayilainatar, cf. M. C. Vénkatacami, M PT'N, pp. 31-4. 

182 One more is found in Peruntévanàr's commentary on Viracóliyasm, and two more in Péraciri- 
yar's commentary on Tol. Por. Cey. 

133 Cf, Péraciriyar’s information about him in his commentary on Toi, Por. Cey, 1, and Marapu 
95. The sivas were preserved in the commentary on Y@p, (31 aphorisms). 

134 The authoress of Patir., 6th decade, and of Pur. 278. 

188 Cf. Chapter 5.7. 

ist I have to ignore completely the Siddha Akattiyar to whom dozens of medical, alchemical 
etc, treatises were ascribed; in this case we have obviously to do rather with a common cover-name 
than with any single author, cf. Simon Casie Chitty, The Tamil Plutarch, ed. Colombo, 1946, pp. 
3-4; also K. Zvelebil, Tke Poets of the Powers, London, 1973, pp. 32-3. Mu. [rakavaiyahkac’s Perun- 
tokai (1935-6) contains most of the texts which give some information about Ákattiyap, e.g. No. 892 
isa part of the Cinnamaniir grantha, No. 925 is the same as Tamilnavalarcaritat t47, No. 1563 is the 
Preface to PPV M containing the succession Akattivan — Tolkappiyan and the 12 scholars of the 
Panuirupatalam — Aiyapár Itap's PPVM; No. 1719 is the Preface to Hakkagakhoilu, preserving 
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5.6. Tolkáppiyam. This is probably the earliest work of Tamil 
literature now extant in its entirety. There have no doubt been inter- 
polations and later additions to all three parts of the book," and the 
hypothesis which sees the work rather as the result of a growth around an 
Ur-Tolkappiyam as its center, with the third part on $orul added later,!39 
is gaining ground, though it is bound to meet with vigorous objections. As 
a source book, not only of linguistic and grammatical study but also of 
human geography, social anthropology, psychology, cultural ecology and 
culture-change of a past age, T'ol. contains immenscly valuable data, and 
its importance for the study of Tamil culture, and of culture in general, 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

Caldwell was probably right when he wrote that “whatever antiquity 
may be attributed to the Tolkappiyam, it must have been preceded by 
many centuries of literary culture’. And yet, the fact that Tamil 
tradition does not attribute any of the extant poems themselves either to 
Agastya or to any of his disciples including Tolkappiyar (with the in- 
significant exception of Kur. 52 ascribed to Panamparanar) lends sup- 
port to the hypothesis that Tol. is earlier than the poems preserved in the 
anthologies.!*! That some literature existed before even an Urtext of Tol. 
is not only a reasonable assumption, but is supported by hints given in the 
text. There are about 250 places in which Tol. explicitly or implicitly 
bases its rules on preceding authorities. A number of scholars 142 have 
pointed out differences between the rules of Tol. and the actual linguistic 
usage of the classical poetry; since the type and style of the language are 
identical—the standardized literary language of the Old Tamil period— 
the T'ol. and the bardic corpus obviously do not belong to quite the same 
age.!3 Most of the Tol. is quite intelligible when considered as preceding 
the bardic corpus, but hardly makes sense if considered as being later.!44 


the same tradition and linking it with classical commentators; No. 1790 is an interesting "single 
stanza’; No. 1465 is the stanza from the Preface to Viracdliyam which ascribes the prowess of 
Akattiyan in Tamil to Ayunkunattu Avaldkitap. I doubt, however, whether even a detailed and 
critical study of this information would reveal any substantial contribution to the solution of the 
Agastya problem. 

137 Cf. ftn. 159. 

188 C£. K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, DD. 137, 145-7. 

133 X, S. Thani Nayagam, “Tolkappivam—the Earliest Record", JTS 1 (Sept. 1972), p. 68. 

M rst ed, 1856, p. 27. 

14 Cf, T. Filliozat and P. Meile in L'Inde classique LI (1953), p. 97. 

x (f, R. Raghava Ayyangar, Tami! varalátu, Annamalainagar, 1952, pp. 268-73; Mu. Irāka- 
vaiyankar, Arayceittokuti, Madras, 1964, pp. 101-35; Vénkatarajulu Rettiyar, Kapilar, Madras, 
1936, pp. 104-5; T. P. Meenakshisundaran, A History of the Tamil Language, Annamalainagar, 
1965, p. 51; C. and H. Jesudasan, HTL, 1961, pp. 3-4; K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, 
p. 142. 

13 Cf. K, Zvelebil, The Sptile of Murugan, p. 142. 

14 X. S. Thani Nayagam, "Toikáppiyam"', JTS 1 (Sept. 1972), p. 69. 
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We may, I think, safely conclude that the earliest version, the oldest layer 
of the grammar, is somewhat earlier than the majority of the extant Tamil 
classical poems. M$ 

Widely differing dates have been proposed for Tol.: it has been vari- 
ously assigned to the period of some hundred years before the Buddha, 
its upper limit being 5320 B.C.; 4* between rooo-600 B.C.; about 800- 
700 B.C.; 4? to the 5th cent. B.C.,45 to the 4th cent. B.C.,!9 to a time 
anterior to B.C. 350,9? to about the third cent. B.C.,5 to a period not 
later than the znd cent. B.C.,? to the pre-Christian era,!? to the Ist 
cent. A.D.,!* to the period after the 3rd cent. A.D. and after A.D. 
400,59 to A.D. 450-500," and to about A.D. 500,358 not to speak of the 
obviously false late datings current in the days of Caldwell, Pope and 
Vinson, The problem of the definitive date cannot be separated from the 
questions of the integrity of the text, and of the relation between Tol. and 
various Sanskrit authors. Though there were flat denials of any such 
relationship, it is quite obvious that while the dependence of Tol. on any 
particular Sanskrit model cannot and has not been proved, the grammar 
reveals a knowledge of Sanskrit and Prakrit, and profound scholarship 
both in Tamil and Sanskrit which must have been part of Tolkap- 
piyar's education. Though there are undoubtedly interpolations ™ in 


155 The only scholar to have seriously questioned the claim that Tol. was prior to the classical 
literature was, as far as I know, L. V. Ramaswarnii Aiyar, in Anthropos 33 (1938) p. 749. This doubt 
js, however, implicit e.g. in S. Vaiyapuri Pillai's writings. 

15 Yeljaivaranapar, A History of Tamil Literature —Tolkápptyam (in Tamil}, Annamalainagar, 
1957, p. 105 and pp. 159-71. 

te S. Ilakkuvanar, Tholkappivam, Madurai, 1963, n. 9. 

448 M, Arokiaswami, Journ. Madr. Univ. XXVIII, 2 (1957) p. 13. 

139 V, R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and History, 1936, p. 178. 

)9 M, Srinivasa Ayyangar, Tamil Studies, 1914, p. 17. 

ts V. SP. Manickam, JTS r (Sept. 1972}, p. 39. 

132 D, S, Subr. Sastri, Historical Tamil Reader, znd. ed., Thicuvatyaru, 1967, p. x. 

153 T. P. Meenakshisundaram, 4H TL, 1965, p. 17. 

19 C. and H. Jesudasan, HTL, 1961, p. 4. 

185 K, K, Pillay, Journ. Madras Univ, XXX, 2, p, 288. 

79 K. G. Sankar, J RAS, 1924, p. 667. 

15 F. B, J. Kuiper, 777 II (1958) 3, p. 218, 

133 S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Tamilecutarmanikal, 3rd ed. 1959, p. 54. In HTLL, 1956, p. 65: second 
half of the sth cent, A.D, For a criticism of S. Vaiyapuri Pillai’s procedures, cf. K. K. Pillay, **Narri- 
nai in its historical setting", Journ, Madras Univ. XXX, 2, p. 272: *. ..Sri Vaiyüpuri Pillai seemed 
to take a subtle delight in proceeding to the other extreme. His attempt to fix the date of Silappathi- 
karam about the 11th century, for instance, seems to make a parody of the scientific method. 
Nor is consistency one of the merits of Sri Vaiyapuri Pillai’s conclusions. In respect of certain 
works of Tamil literature, he has advanced different dates at different times". A criticism which 
is only partly just. 

19 Thus Fist, 173 seems to be a later addition (a specific rule which follows a general rule; 
otherwise, such general rules mark the end of chapters}; or 172 and 173 should be reversed in 
order. Por. 625-39 are almost certainly interpolated; they deal with the four varnas, their symbols 
and professions, and come most inappropriately and quite irrelevantly in the midst of formulations 
concerning the use of words denoting animals and plants. Aphorisms 648-65 may also be latet 
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all three books of the grammar and particularly in the third book, it 
would be naive to consider every line which reveals knowledge of Sans- 
krit and Aryan traditions to be a later addition or a wicked interpola- 
tion,160 Some scholars, e.g. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri,!*! quote dozens of 
parallels between Sanskrit sources and Tol. as a proof of the dependence 
of Tol. on Sanskrit grammarians. A critical scrutiny however will reveal 
only six true parallels: The “four parts-of-speech system" of Tol. (Col. 
158-9), noun, verb, particle, qualifier, seems to correspond to the fourfold 
system of Panini (middle of the fifth cent. B.C.),!5? though the system of 
Tol. is first and foremost based on the actual state of affairs in Tamil. 
We may probably also connect Tol. Elst. 83 with Pànini.199 Tol. Col. 419, 
certainly not interpolated, is most probably indebted to Pataiijali’s 
classification of compounds. Tol. Col. 27 uses the term tlakkanam 
> Pkt. lakhana, Skt. laksana in the sense of “grammar”, and this usage 
seems to have been introduced by Patafijali, whose date is ca. 150 B.C.195 
Tol. Col. would thus not be earlier than ca. 100 B.C. A possible agreement 
between Tol, Por. 187 and Man. iii, 46, 47 would raise the lower limit of 
Tol. Por. to about A.D. 200.196 In Tol. Por. 665 (which may however be 
a later addition), the 32 «itika] are a clear adaptation of the fantrayuhtis 
mentioned in Kautilya's Arthasdstra (ca. 300 A.D.).18? The most striking 


additions, There are almost certainly some interpolations in the Ceyyuliyal of Tol. Por. (480 ff. 7). 
Fortunately (or unfortunately?) those aphorisms of Tol. which show unmistakable familiarity 
with Sanskrit sources of 150 B.C. to the 4th cent. A.D. can hardly be regarded—with one exception 
(Tol. Por. 665)—as interpolated. 

1*9 S, [lakkuvanar, Tholkappiyam, Madurai, 1963, pp. 15 and 16. 

161 Cf, his Tolkappiyam-Collatikaram With an English Commentary, Annamalainagar, 1945, pp. 
ix-xxxiii, and his History of Grammatical Theories in Tamil, JORM, 1934, passim, otherwise very 
valuable publications. 

182 For the date of Panini, cf. M. B. Emeneau, Collected Papers, 1967, p. 188, ftn. 3: “Probably 
not earlier than the sixth century B.C. nor later than the fourth (thus Franklin Edgerton, Word 
Study, Vol. xxvii [1952], b. 3, p. 3), perhaps even to be pinned down to the fifth century B.C. 
M. Winternitz, of. cit., p. 42), even to the middle of that century (V. S. Agravala, India as known 
to Panini [Univ. of Lucknow, 1953], p. 475)". P'anini's system comprises sama "noun", ákhyáta 
"finite verb”, «pasarga "dependent determinative word” and nipata "particle". 

18 S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Tamijccutarmanikal, ard ed., pp. 46-8, and HTLL, p. 13. 

154 The Sanskrit text: tha kascit samásáhk | plrvapaddrtha pradhánah f kaícit uitarapadartha 
pradhanah | kascit anyapadàártha pradhanah | kascit ubhayapadartha pradhánah, The Tamil version 
is closely parallel: avai fam ] munmoali nilaivalum pigmoli nilaiyalum | irumoli mélum oruükutan 
Wilaiyalum | ammolt nilaiyatu agmoli nilazyalum | annagku enpa porulnila marape. I think S. 
Vaiyapuri rightly stresses that neither Panini nor Kátyáyana divide compounds according to this 
fourfold scheme, and hence there seems to be a special connection between the Makdbhasya and Tol. 

155 Cf, also the use of the loan-translation Aug? "sign" (Skt. laksana!) to denote grammar in 
Tol. Por. 30. Before Pataiijali, only the term vyákarana was used to denote grammar. For the date 
of Patafijali, cf. A. B. Keith, 4 History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford, 1928, p. s. 

‘6 In the Tol. aphorism, the husband is enjoined not to part physically from his wife (after 
having had intimate contact with his paramours) on al! the twelve days following her menstruation, 
as these were the davs best suited for conception. 

15? This is the last aphorism of Tol, and belongs to those which are strongly suspected, probably 
interpolated. For the date of Arthasdstra, ct. M. Wiuternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur, 111, 


p. 523. 
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parallel is that of Toi. Por. 251 which enumerates the eight moods and 
their physical manifestations with the eight rasas of Bharata’s Náfya- 
$astra VI. 15. I am quite convinced that in this point Tol. Por. is indebted 
to a Sanskrit source or sources. Bharata's date is usually given as the 
4th cent, A.D.18 Tn Tol, Por. 100, the nine mental states are described of 
a man violently in love (within the framework of kalavu or clandestine 
sex); they seem to correspond closely to the dasavasthah of Kaámasütra 
5.1 (later than the 4th cent. A.D.).19? One can of course always object that 
before all these cultural matters became fixed in datable texts, they 
were probably current in the cultural tradition, and hence allusions to 
them are no real help in dating; moreover some of these traits may 
"originally" be pre-Sanskritic, even Dravidian, and (though this is 
hardly probable) inherited “directly” by Tolkappiyar. Apart from such 
parallels there are, again in the Porulatikéram, tines which show famili- 
arity with the common usage and the dramatic idiom portrayed in the 
rather late classical texts of Kal. and Par.” In short, portions of Tol. 
Por. seem almost certainly to be no earlier than the 5th cent. A.D. 
Ruling out a transfer of cultural material through channels other than the 
direct influence oí Sanskrit sources, and ruling out later additions of 
precisely those portions, we would then conclude that the date of the 
final redaction of Porulatikdram, and of Tol. itself, may be fixed as the 
5th cent. A.D. Since there is proof that the grammar as we have it today 
does not form a self-consistent whole, it is suggested that the present text 
underwent a final editing some time in the 5th cent., but that it is based 
on a much earlier Urtext which represented a bardic grammar of a pos- 
sibly pre-Paninian Aindra school, and may probably be dated ca. 100 B.C. 

The name Tolkaéppiyam very probably means "Ancient Compo- 
sition". '! Nothing authentic is known about the author(s) of Tol. In the 


108 p. R. Bhandarkar, in JA 41 (1912), p. 158. The two texts run as follows; sragdra hásya karund 
raudra vita bhayánakah | bibhal sddbhuta samjñan cetya natyerasdh smriàh (Natyas. VI, 15): nakaiy£ 
yalukat yilivaray marulkai | yaccam perumitam vekuli yuvakaiyen | rappå letë meyppá tenpa (Tol, 
Por. Mey. 3). The equivalents arc obviously Ta. nakai = Skt. hásya; Ta. alukai = Skt. karuná; 
Ta, tlivaral = Skt. bibhatsa; Ta. marutkai = Skt. adbhula; Ta, accam = Skt. bhaya; Ta. perumitam 
= Skt. vira; Ta. vekuli = Skt. raudra; Ta. uvakai = Skt. érngdra., 

168 M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur, UI, p. 540. p 

10 Tol, Por. 53 quotes Kali and Paripatiu. According to S. Vaiyapuri, there is vet another 
additional proof for a late date of the grammar; Tol. Por, Kal, 45 uses the word 6rai which seems 
to be the Greek &órá borrowed in Sanskrit astrological texts about the 3rd-4th cent. A.D., according 
to A. B, Keith, cf, Tamilccujarmantkal, 3rd ed., p. 54. 

171 fol (DED 2899) “old, ancient"; káppiyam < Skt. kávya. This Indo-Aryan etymology (which 
is not absolutely waterproof) is unacceptable to Tamil purists. Thus Ilakkuvanar, Tholkappiyam, 
p. 1, translates the name as "one that preserves the legacy of the old”, connecting Adppiyam with 
DED 1192 Ta. ka “to preserve etc,", káppu "preservation etc." Cf. also J. M. Somasundaram 
Pillai, A History of Tamil Literature, 1967, p. 5o, according to which kappiyam means kappu 
iyawzaty "that which deals with protection". This is ingenious and amusing, but hardly probable, 
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commentary on the Preface, Nacc. (r4th cent,) identifies the author 
with Tiranatimakkini (< Trnadhimagni}, son of Camatakkini ( < Jama- 
dagni), a Brahman rst, and one of the disciples of Agastya,"? According 
to Peraciriyar (13th cent.), some scholars held that Tolkàppiyar com- 
posed his work on principles other than those of Akattiyam, following 
some grammars no longer extant. The commentator refutes this view, 
maintaining that Tolkappiyar was the most celebrated of the twelve 
pupils of Agastya. However, there is no mention of Agastya or Akat- 
tiyam in the text of Tol. or even in Panamparan’s Preface, A few data 
support the tradition that Tolkappiyar was a Jain from Travancore.!?? 
In the Preface, Panamp4aran qualifies Tolkappiyar as aimiiram nirainta, 
ie. well-versed in atntivam.14 The term aintiram (< aindra) "of Indra" 
is post-Paninian.!** It is more than probable that the Katantra school of 
Sanskrit grammar was a revival of an ancient pre-Paninian gram- 
matical system (Aindra). It arose in the South probably in the Ist cent. 
A.D," and is connected with the name of a Brahman courtier, Sarvavar- 
man who, on the request of a Satavahana king (Hàla?), produced the 
grammar Kaíantra (alias Kaálápa) to teach the king Sanskrit within six 


Even more improbable is the etymology Polakávya suggested by the editor of Siddhanta Deepika 
IX, p. o. 

322 Tamadagni is mentioned in the RgV, the Brdkmanas, the MkBh and Rám., and in Mérkande- 
yapurana; his wife was Renuka, his fifth son Parasurama. 

3 Tn the Preface, the term patimatydy is used as an epithet of Tolkàppiyar; it is derived from 
a Jaina Prakrit, and signitics a Jaina ascetic (cf, S. Vaiyapuri, Zanilecutarmanika], cd. 1959, p .26, 
quoting Sinclair Stevenson's The Heart of Jainism, unavailable to me). The classification of live 
beings found in Toi, Por. Mar. 27-33 according to the number of senses appears to agree with the 
Jaina classification. The description of a matr as being equivalent in duration to the closing and 
opening of the eyelids, and to the snapping of the fingers, is supposedly of Jaina origin. S. Vatyapuri 
shows that Tol. Elut. 242, 288 and 378 (also 243, 306 and 403, KZ) cite grammatical forms in -aftu 
which exist in Malayalam but do not occur in old literary Tamil (cf. also L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Evolution of Malayalam Morphology, 1936, p. 12). A tradition makes Tolkappiyar a native of 
Tiruvatàánkótu in today's Kerala. Cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, pp. 137-8. 

124 And not in “five-fold skill” (i.e. ain iram instead of aintiram, in eluttu, col, porul, yàppu, ani) 
which is amusing but false, 

173 Panini, who mentions several previous authors, does not mention Indra as one of the gram- 
marians. The only reference connecting Indra with Sanskrit grammar is fonnd ín Pataüjali's 
Mahábkásya where it is said that he studied grammar under Brhaspati for one thousand celestial 
years but was unable to master it. In the ‘Tamil tradition, there are indications of an association 
between grammar and Indra: CépAvaraiyar, in his commentary on Tol. Col. 73, quotes a stanza 
from Akattiyam about Indra who, in agreement with ToL, considered the vocative as the 8th case 
lintirap ellam vettumai yentanan. Cépavaraiyar speaks of aintira malar “those who followed the 
book of Aintiram" and quotes the Preface to Tol. to show that Tolkappivar belonged to them). 
There were other scholars who, in agreement with Panini, had stated that there were only seven 
cases. Nacc., in his commentary on Tol. Por. 75, says that, in contrast to the Nzrukiz which ignores 
worldly usage and is a treatise on Vedic grammar, the Aindra and works of its type are grammars 
for both Vedic (vaitikaccol) and worldly (ufakiyarcol) usage, cf. the SISS Works Publ. Soc. ed. 1967, 
p. 208: ulakiyag collai olittu vaitikaccollat ard yum nirutlamum avvirantatyun ulagdrayum aintiratto- 
takkatiu uiyakaranamum... etc, 

1% S. K. Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, Poona, 1915, p. 83. 
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months. It soon spread all over India and Tibet since it was easier to 
study than Panini. Kdtaníra is also assigned to the 3rd—4th cent. A.D.!7? 
According to A. C. Burnell, there are some correspondences between 
Katanira and Tol. in the arrangement of topics and the use of some 
technical terms.178 

The Tol. is divided into three books, Eluttu ("Letters"), Col ("Words") 
and Poruj ("Matter"). The first book deals with phonology and morpho- 
phonology, the second with morphology and semantics, the third with 
the subject-matter of literary compositions, the conventions to be 
observed in handling the content and form of literature, and with pros- 
ody. The book on Elufís has the following chapters: r. Nünmarapu 
“Principles of the book [on phonology;" ; 2. Molimavapu "Rules [on the 
occurrence of phonemes] in words”; 3. Pzvappiyai "Chapter on generating 
[sounds]" ; 4. Punariyal “Chapter on combination (of sounds)”; 5. Tokai- 
mavapu "Collection of [morphophonemic] rules"; 6. Urupiyal "Chapter 
on the shapes [of case-markers]" ; Uyirmayankiyal "Chapter on excep- 
tions [to the rules concerning] vowels"; 8. Pullimayankiyal "Chapter on 
exceptions [to the rules concerning] consonants”; 9. Kurriyalukarap- 
$unariyal "Chapter on the combination [of words ending in] overshort 
u”. The book on Co! has the following chapters: 1. Kifaviydkkam “The 
formation of sentences"; 2. Vérrumaiyiyal "Chapter on cases"; 3. Vér- 
rumat mayankiyal "Chapter on case-syncretism" ; 4. Vilimarapu "Rules 
of the vocative"; 5. Peyariyal "Chapter on nouns"; 6. Vinaiyiyal 
"Chapter on verbs"; 7. liaiyryal "Chapter on particles"; 8. Uriyiyal 
"Chapter on qualifiers"; 9. Eccaviyai "Chapter on remaining ftopics]"'. 
The nine chapters of the book on Poru: r. Akatitnaryryal "Chapter on the 
conduct of love-affairs" ; 2. Puraitinaiyiyal "Chapter on the conduct oi 
affairs other than love"; 3. Kalavzyai “Chapter on secret love"; 4. Kar- 
piyal "Chapter on wedded love"; 5. Poruhwal "Chapter on subject- 
matter"; 6. Meyfáltiyal "Chapter on the manifestations of moods"'; 
7. Uvamaiyiyal "Chapter on simile"; 8. Ceyyuliyal "Chapter on compo- 
sition"; 9. Marapival "Chapter on traditional usage [of words]". 

The total number of stanzas differs in various editions which follow 
various commentators who split the verses differently: according to 
Ilam. the total is 1595 aphorisms, according to Nacc. and Péraciriyar, it 
is rórr. According to Ilakkuvapàr it is 1571 after the removal of the 
interpolations. Elite has 483 aphorisms; Col has 456 in llampüranar's 


17 4, B, Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford, 1328, p. 431. 

Us E.g. dirgha = netii. Accord. to A. C. Burnell, Tol. followed Kdiantra and the Pratisakhyas 
which represented the Aindra school, instead of Panini (cf, his Aiadra School of Sanskrit Gram- 
marians, 1875, p. 8); he also conjectured that Tol. may be assigned to the 8th cent. A.D. (p. 55 ftn.). 
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arrangement, 463 in the arrangement of Cépavaraiyar and Nacc., and 
453 according to Teyvaccilaiyar; Poruj has 656 according to Ham. and 
665 according to Péraciriyar. The aphorisms are in the stanzaic form 
called sir$a, and vary in length from 1 line to 59 lines (Tol. Por. 144). 
Seven commentaries are available, most of them fragmentary: 1. Ilam- 
püranar's commentary (rrth-r2th cent.) covers all three books of Tol. 
Because of the excellence and sensitiveness of the commentary, its 
author is known as The Commentator (Uratyáciriyar). Many of his ad- 
ditions were incorporated into the standard Middle Tamil grammar 
Nannal. There may have been earlier pre-Ilam. commentaries in the oral 
tradition."? 2, C&navaraiyar (cf. Skt. senádhifati ?)? probably a com- 
mander in the Chola kingdom in the 13th-14th cent.18! wrote a com- 
mentary on Tol. Col. Since he (rather unhappily) condemned Ilam. in 
certain places (e.g. 67, 420) he obviously belonged to a different inter- 
pretative school. He has a wide knowledge of Tamil literature and Sans- 
krit philosophy. 3. Péraciriyar’s (end of 12th - beginning of 13th cent.) 
commentary is available only for the greater part of Tol. Por. 4. Nac- 
cipárkkiniyar seems to have written a commentary to all 3 books but the 
commentary to the last 3 chapters of Tol. Por. is no longer extant. It is 
a very elaborate commentary, not as lucid and brief as that of llam. nor 
as terse and elegant as Péraciriyar’s but much more detailed. He seems to 
have lived in Maturai in the 14th cent. if not later. 5. Teyvaccilaiyàr 
composed a commentary on Tel. Col., probably in the 16th cent. Some of 
his Sanskrit orientated interpretations are incorrect 182 though he seems 
to have had shrewd common sense. 6. Kallatapar's commentary to Tol. 
Col. is ecclectic and reveals careful study of his predecessors. It belongs 
probably to the 16th-17th cent. 7. An unknown commentator on Toi. 
Col., from the beginning to a few sütras in the Vérrumarmavankiyal, 
produced his work probably in the r7th-x8th cent.18* Among modern 
scholars, one must mention P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri 184 who deserves 
great praise for his valuable work on Toi. In 1945 he published his 


1? Cf. Hampüranar's references to this in his commentary on Col. 44, 68, 57, 122, 421, 408 and 
elsewhere. 

159 cepa < Skt. send "army" + araiyar {Indo-Aryan ráya) "king, prince, chief”. The title 
cégavariyan (-ar) occurs frequently in inscriptions. 

18 A place name, Màrókkaim, occurs both in the commentary and in an inscription which is 
datable A.D. 1275. For the dating of Cépavaraiyar in the reign of Maravarmag Kulacékara Pandva 
(1268-1311) cf. Mu. Irakavaiyankar, Casanat tanilk Ravi caritam, 1961, pp. 115-20. 

18? Identifying e.g. uriccol “qualifiers” (Le. adjectives and adverbs} with dhatu “root”. 

18 Ms, No. 56 in the GOML, Madras. The editors of Cof. (1963) describe this text as Aracu 
(since it was published by them according to the Ms. obtained from the GOML). 

135 Assist, Editor, Tamil Lexicon, Principal of a college in Tiruvadi, Prof. of Sanskrit, Annamalai 
University. 
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Tolkáppiyam- —Collatikàram, With an English Commeniary.9* Earlier, in 
1930, he published the Eluétattkdram with an English paraphrase,!*$ and 
in 1945, 1952, and 1956 his Tolkafjiyam - Porul-Atikdram - Tamil 
Poetics.?? Unfortunately, his entire conception of the Tol. was marred by 
a strong pro-Sanskritic bias, and many of his statements are quite 
unacceptable.188 E, S, Varadaraja Tyer's 1948 free renderings of chapters 
Y, 3, 4, and 5 of Tol. Por. with a commentary is an elaborate but badly 
planned and uncritical work.!*? In 1963 S. llakkuvanar published a very 
large-scale work, T'holkáppiyam (in English) with Critical Studies, which 
contains a very close English translation, an introduction (pp. 1-24), and 
Studies in Thotkappiyam (pp. 269-502). Unfortunately, his otherwise 
creditable work is marred by the bad, often barely comprehensible 
English of the translation, and by a strong, unreasonable anti-Sanskrit 
bias.190 

It is undeniable that the author(s) of Tol. had an intimate knowledge 
of Sanskrit grammatical work. It is equally undeniable that Tol. shows in 
most aspects entirely independent thinking on the nature and structure 
of Tamil and its culture. Even a Sanskrit-orientated (though just and 
critical) author like Civafiánamupivar (d. 1785) pointed out that Tamil 
grammar had rules which could not be derived from any Sanskrit models 
(e.g. morphophonemic and syntactophonemic rules, rules concerning the 
nass). On the whole, Tol. represents much more than just the most 
ancient Tamil grammar extant. It is one of the finest monuments of 
human intelligence, the first literary expression of an indigenous pre- 
Aryan South Indian civilization, representing the essence and the sum- 
mary of classical Tamil culture. For the evaluation of Indian linguistic 
thought it is as important as the grammar of Panini. All the three books 
show a mind of extraordinary depth, rare inwardness, brilliant expository 
power, and crystal clear formulation.!*! In a few aphorisms, To/. almost 


155 Parts 1-3 published in JORM, 1937. He worked on his commentary on Tol. Col. under M. 
Raghava Ayyangar and V. M, Gopalakrishnamachariyar from Jan. 1927. The book appeared as 
Annamalai Univ. Tamil Series No. 9. 

146 JORM, 1930, as Madras Oriental Series No. 3. 

1? At the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras, 

188 Cf. his otherwise valuable History of Grammatical Theories in Tamil, JORM, 1934, p. 3: 
“I may also mention here that Tolkappiyapàr has worked out a beautiful Tamil Grammar on the 
models of Sanskrit Práti&akhyas, Yāska’s Nirukta, Panini's Siksà and Panini's Grammar, or that 
of his predecessors, without doing the least violence to the genius of the Tamil Language". It is 
impossible to point for sure to any specific Sanskrit grammatical model of Tol. 

"5 Publ. by the Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 

(© Publ, in Madurai. A PhD Thesis, Madras Univ. The first portion of a recent complete transla- 
tion of the text of Tol. by the writer of these lines appeared in the JTS 1 (Sept. 1972), pp. 43-60. 
It will be followed by subsequent parts in later issues of the Journal. 

5! S, Vaiyapuri Pillai, ATLL, 1956, p. 71. 
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(but never quite) equals Pànini in brevity of diction. Though it does not 
reach the level of Panini in economy, explicitness, consistency and terse- 
ness, the field of experience it describes is much wider and deeper than 
that of Pànini. There is no doubt that it has exerted a lasting influence 
upon the Tamil mind.!*? 


5.7. Mapurénam and other pre-Tol. grammars. According to tra- 
dition, Mapurduam is one of the pre-Tol. grammars, cf. Nacc. com- 
mentary on Tol. Elut. 6 in which a four-line verpa from Máfuránam is 
cited; exactly the same stanza is quoted in Mayilainadtar’s commentary on 
Nannüi Eint. 37. The commentary on Yd. quotes r2 stanzas from 
Mapurdnam, dealing in great detail with the "over-short s". A distich 
from Mapurdnam appears in Yap. (Atiyoliu, viruiti), and another short 
stanza in the commentary on the Ofifiyal of the same book. We thus have 
I4 stanzas of this lost work, probably a grammar composed partly in 
venpas and partly in sg#as. M. C. Vénkatacami quotes an “ancient 
solitary stanza" which also refers to this grammar.!?? Interestingly, the 
author of the Mapurdzam lines speaks of authors of ancient books,!9* 
and of earlier linguistic tradition,’ According to the Nacc. commentary 
on the Preface to Tol, Mapburanam was one of the four grammars 


1? The best edition of Jol. is unfortunately thus far only fragmentary, comprising the first 
four chapters of the CoL: Tolkappiyam, Collatikaram, Uraikhóvai, Mutarpakam, ed. by A. Aru- 
lappay and Vi. Ai. Cuppiramaniyam, Arulaccakam, Pajaiyankéttai-Tirunelvéli, 1963. Other im- 
portant recent editions of the text with the various commentaries have been published by the 
SISS Works Publishing Society in Madras, since ca. 1950, though the first of their editions of the 
grammar were published in 1923; for details consult their catalogues. There were many other 
editions, beginning with Tolkdppiya Céndvaratyam, ed. by Rajagopala Pillai, Madras, P. Kandasami 
Mudatiar, 1868, and S. V. Damodaram Pillai's editions of various parts of the grammar in 1885 
and 1886. As far as studies in Tel. are concerned, one should mention (apart from works written 
by P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri and S. Hakkuvanar, and Dr. S. S. Bbarathiar’s commentaries of 
1942) the following: Civanàágamunivar, Tolkapptyac cülfiravirutti, notes bv K. R. Govindaraja 
Mudaliyar, SISS Works Publ. Soc., Madras, 1946; M. Raghava Ayyangar, Tolkappryapporulatikara 
af&ycci, Madurai, 1922, 2nd ed. 1928, 3rd ed. 1960; G. Devanesan, “Tolkappiyac cütticakkurippu- 
rai”, Centasi] celvi 9 (1931/2), pp. 476-9, 506-11; P. S. Vedachala I yer, “The Sources of Tolkappi- 
yam", JORM VII (1933), pp. 53:8; P. R. Meenakshisundara Mudaliar, Tolkappiyam Collatikdram 
vidakkam, Madras, 1936; Cami Citamparanàr, Tolképpiya tamifar, Madras, 1956; Es. Vaiyapurip 
Pijlai, "Tolkappiyar'" in Tamilceutarmanikal, 3rd ed., 1959, pp. 17-54 (publ. partly in Centami 
1920); Ra. Jrákavaiyankàr, pp. 258-351 (chapters 15-20) of his Tamil varalayu, ist ed. 1941, 2nd 
ed. 1952; pp. ror-35 m Mu. Irákavaiyankàr's Arayccittokuti, Madras, 1st ed. 1938, and ed. 1964; 
S. Ilakkuvanàr, Tolkappiya áráycci, Padukkottai, 1961; Vellaivaranan, A History of Tamil Litera- 
ture—Tolkábpiyam (in Tamil}, Annamalainagar, 1957; Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, ""Tofkàppiyam— 
the Earliest Record", JTS 1 (Sept. 1972), pp. 61-70; also S. Subramanian, 4 Critical Study of 
Tolkappiyam (Eluttu and Col) and Nannul—Ww ih Linguistic Perspective (2 vols.}, Ph. D. of Madras 
Univ., 1967; A. Sankaranarayanan, The Concept and Structure of Poetry in Tolkappiyam, M. Litt. 
of Madras Univ., 1962. 

15 M, C, Vénkatacami, MP7N, p. 101. It runs Matinelan kavinra mapu rinam | putunalar 
katinta pita puranam. 

1% Stindy tounil unareutaiyor. 

1% eyamolipa vaymolippulavar. This constant appeal to scholarly predecessors is very probably 
to a great extent a cliché, and should not be overestimated, 
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preceding Tol. Another was Pitapurdnam of which we know nothing at 
all. These two grammars are also cited by Nakkirar 1 as being the 
normative texts (ng) of the Second Academy. Both Nakkirar and Nace. 
add another grammar, [cainunwkkam which is ascribed to Cikanti,19? one 
of Akattiyan’s disciples. According to Atiyarkkunallar, it was written to 
instruct Carakumárap Pandya, the son of Anakulap and Tildttamai, in 
icaittamil. In Atiyarkkunallar's time it may stili have been available. We 
have 4 venpds (16 lines) ascribed to it in his commentary on C#¿.198 How- 
ever, these lines are very heavily Sanskritized (at least 50%): 1% that 
this could be a fragment of a pre-Tol. text is almost certainly to be 
ruled out. 


198 In his commentary on ZA, ed. 1939, p. 6. Cf. also Pérácitivar's commentary on Tol. Por. 96 
which also cites Mápuránam and Püulapuragam. 

187 Sometimes identified with Angiras “The Fiery", one of the seven seers. 

198 Arankērru katat 26 and Katalátukátat 35. 

199 The Tamil is almost of the manipravafa variety, with items like #4, pinkalai, pirágan, apágan, 
kūrmay, tévatatian, tanaficaiyan, ágmá etc. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE BARDIC CORPUS 


6.0. The most popular theme of the literature of Tamilnadu since ca. 
the 6th cent. A.D. has been Liberation (Skt. moksa, Ta. vifu). It was not 
so, however, in early the classical poetry (which often goes under the 
"popular" term Sangam poetry) ! of the post-bardic age. The classical 
poems, whose length varies from three to over eight hundred lines, and 
which were later anthologized in the two great collections, Effuttokai or 
"Eight Anthologies”, and Pattuppatts or “Ten Songs", were the poems of 
"sentiments" and of "exploits" ,? of the “noumenon” and the "phenom- 
enon” 3——in Tamil terminology, of akam and puram;* or somewhat 
simplified, poems of erotic experience and heroism.* A continuous epic is 
totally lacking, and what we have in the two superanthologies are dis- 
continuous poems of breath-taking sophistication and vivid subject- 
matter.’ 

6.1. According to the best edition of the bardic corpus thus far 
produced,’ the total number of poems in the corpus is 2381. They are 
ascribed to 473 "professional" bardic poets known by name or epithet.® 


* For a detailed discussion of the term “Sangam poetry" which is indeed a misnomer, cf, K 
Zvelebil, The Smite of Murugan, pp. 49-50. 

2 P. Meille - J. Filliozat, in L'Znde classique II (1953), p. 98. 

3 Ct. T. P. Meenakshisundaram, ‘‘Tolkappiyar’s Literary Theory", Proc. of the I Intern, Conf. 
Sem. of Tam. Studies II, Kuala Lumpur, 1969, pp. 3-9. 

* According to the Nacc. commentary on Tol. Por, 56-60, akam and puram are like the inner 
palm of the hand and its back. akam (DED 8) “inside, house, place, agricultura! tract, breast, 
mind". In the sphere of literature and culture, "inner, private life" and, more specificaliv, ali 
aspects of love and sex, premarital, wedded, and extra marital; puram (DED 3554) "outside, 
exterior, that which is forcign''. In reference to literature, ‘‘outward, public life", specifically 
“war, horoisin", Under the division of akam with its two basic states, ka/avt or secret, premarital 
love, and karpu or open, wedded, and extra-marital love, the Tamil bard-poet described the total 
erotic experience of man. 

3 Tor a detailed discussion of all aspects of akam and puram poetry cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile 
of Murugan, pp. 86-110. 

° Cf. J. R. Marr's review of K. Kailasapathy's Tamil Heroic Pogiry in BSOAS XXXIV (1971) 
r, p. 165, 

? Canka tlakkiyam (Páltum tohaiyum), ed. by Es. Vaiydpurip Pillai, z vols., Pari Nilaiyam, 
Madras, 15t cd. 1940, 2nd ed, 1967. An excellent ed, of PP with the Nacc. commentary was prepared 
by U. V. S. Aiyar, 1889, 2nd ed. 1918, 3rd ed. 1931, 4th ed. 1950, 5th ed. 1956. 

* The names of bardic poets make an interesting study. Apart from the 102 anonymous poems, 
the rest go under the poets’ names, or under epithets and pseudonyms which are coined after some 
striking image, simile, or metaphor occurring in the poem, e.g. Kur. 60 ascribed to Cempulappevaui- 
rar, “The Poet of the Red Earth and Pouring Rain” (cf. "Like the waters of rain pouring down on 
red soil / The two loving hearts themselves / Blended with each other", transl. KZ); Kur. 290 to 
Kalporu Cirunuraiyàr, “The Poet of the Foam on the Rocks", Kur. 47 to Netuvennilavigar, “The 
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IO2 poems are anonymous. 16 poets of the 473 are responsible for 1177 of 
the 2279 non-anonymous poems, i.e. for about 50% of the total text. The 
sixteen most prolific poets (i.e. those who bave at least 20 pieces to their 
credit) are Kapilar (235 poems), Ammiivanar (127), Orampdkiyar (1ro), 
Péyapár (ros), Otalantaiyár (103), Paranar (85), Maruatanilanakanar 
(79), Palaipátiya Perunkatunko (68), Auvaiyar (59), Nallantuvapar (40), 
Nakkirar (37), Uldccapar (35), Màmülapàr (30), Kayamanar (23), 
Peruükuprür Kilar (21) and Péricattanadr (20). From the corpus, as 
presented in the edition mentioned, we have probably to remove, on what 
seems reliable internal evidence, all poems belonging to the collections 
Kalittokai and Paripátal, and the Tirumurukdrruppatat, which are, it 
seems, of later date.!? The traditional sequence of the eight collections 
which form Etíuttokai, in other words, of the so-called tokais (collections, 
anthologies”) is Nar., Kur., Aiñ., Patir., Par., Kal., Ak. and Pur. The 
traditional sequence of the ten lays which form the Patiuppäitu anthology, 
or the so-called $áffus ("songs, lays"), is TMP, Por., Cig., Per., Mul., 
Mat., Nel., Kurisi., Pat. and Mal.” I shall deal in $8 6.2. - 6.5. with the 
poems included in these collections (with the exception of Kal., Par. and 
TMP)—a truly admirable corpus of texts which constitute the classical 
poetry of the Tamils. What is so important about these poems is the fact 


Poet of the Long White Moonlight", Kur. 74 to Vittakutiraiyàr, “The Poet of the Unleashed 
Horse", Some names signify professions, occupations, social status (thus Maturai Eluttalan, “The 
Scribe of Maturai", Uraiyür Mutukorrag, “The Old Stonemason of Uraiyür'", Otaiiapi, "The Pro- 
fessional Scholar in Recitation”, Palaipatiya Perunkatunké, “The Poet-Prince Who Sang of 
balas Themes"); there are names connected with religion and mythology (Péyanár, ‘The Goblin", 
Iraiyapár, “The Lord (Siva)", Mamilapar, “The Lord under the Mango Tree", Patumanàr < Skt. 
padma "lotus", probably a Jaina poet); with physical features (Peruntalaic Cattapar, “CAttap 
with the Big Head", Pühkannap, “The Green-Eyed Man", Mutattirumazan, "The Lame Sri 
Maran”} and with the place of origin (Kallatanár, "The Poet from Kallàtam'', Pérálavàyapár, 
“The Poet from Pérülavay', cf. also such complex names as Aiyür Mutavap, "The Cripple of 
Aiyür'"). Some complex names contain the name of the father, e.g. Marutankijár Makapar Perun- 
kannapar, “The Poet with Large Eyes" (or, more probably, “The Great Krsna"), “the Son of the 
Landlord of Marutam". There were quite a number of women poets, e.g. Auvaiyàr, “The Old 
Lady", Kavarpentu, "The Female Guard", Kamakkanniyar, "The Woman with Lustful Eyes". 
A number of names are undoubtedly of Aryan origin: Kévarttapar (< Govardhana), Kécavapar 
(< Kegava}, Piramacàri (< brakmacérin) ete. A careful study of the names reveals that their 
bearers belonged to all classes of society: princes and chieftains, peasants and merchants, potters, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, as well as Brahmans. Cf. also S. V. Subramanian, “Personal Nanes in 
Cankam Literature", Ind, Ling. 16 (1955), pp. 170-8. 

* For more details on the sixteen most prolific poets, cf, App. I. 

40 Cf. $ 6,6. 

1 Cf. the stanza contained in Ilakkanavifakkam 817, commentary (No. 2009 of Peruntokai) 
which says Narrinai nalla kutuntokoi ainkurunüjrotta patirruppal tónku paripátal|kartarintà réttun 
kaliyé akampuramen|rittizatta ejtul tokai. 

1? The term "idylls" occurring frequently for the Ta. pati in this context is incorrect and mis- 
leading. 

V Cf, Peruntokai No. 2008, 
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that they are the only example of Indian secular literature dating from 
so ancient a period.'* 


6.2.1. In this corpus of texts we must distinguish four compo- 
nents, which very probably reflect four different chronological strata: 
the texts themselves; the colophons; the introductory (invocatory 
stanzas); the commentaries, The first component represents the creative 
act, the process and outcome of the composition of the poems by their 
bardic authors; the invocations and the colophons reflect the processes of 
editing and codification of the texts into anthologies; the commentaries 
are the result of the process of commenting upon the texts, a process 
which lasted several centuries. Unlike the Vedic hymns, in this corpus of 
poetry there was no “built-in safeguard" (fJ. R. Marr) which would 
guarantee that the texts were preserved exactly as they were uttered, 
Many aiterations must have been made by copyists over several centuries. 
That the poems have reached us presumably relatively intact is probably 
due to the fact that they began to be fixed in writing comparatively 
early. These were neither ritual nor narrative $uránic texts, but lyrical 
poems, improvisations on given, standard, conventional situations and 
themes, containing, apart from set, recurring formulae which were easy to 
remember and formed the "backbone" of oral bardic pieces, some 
striking "personal" images and, in the heroic genre, a wealth of concrete, 
realistic detail (hard to remember). The technique of writing was known 
and relatively easy, writing material cheap and readily available. While 
in the 2nd cent. B.C. the graphic system was still unsettled and experi- 
mental, during the four centuries that followed it became fixed and well- 
established. Hence we may imagine that side by side with the prevailing 
oral transmission, at the time when bardic art was still alive, the texts 
were written down, and we can be certain that those that were most ap- 
preciated by that kind of positive criticism which was then obviously 
vigorously at work were written down soon after the bardic art ceased to 
be living, orally transmitted poetry for audience appreciation. With the 

14 John R. Marr, “Letterature dravidiche" in Storia delle letterature d'Oriente, Milano, 1969, 
p. 564. The publishing history of the bardic corpus is as follows: Ak., 15t ed. R. Raghava Ayyangar 
and V. Rajagopal Ayyangar, 1920, 2nd 1923, 3rd 1935; Aiñ., ist U. V. Swaminatha Aivat 1903, 
2nd 1920; the best recent ed. is Auvai S. Doraiswami Pillai, 3 vols., Annamalai Univ. 1938; Kal., 
Ist ed. S. V, Damodaram Pillai, 1887, znd partial ed. I. V. Anandaramayyar, 1925-31, 3rd without 
commentary, I. V. Ánandaramayyar, r930, 4th K. Viswanatha Chettiyar, 1938; Kur., 1st T. S. 
Rangasami Ayyangar and T. S. Aranganar, 1915, 2nd I, Aiyar, 1930, 3rd text only S. Arunachala 
Desikar, 1933, 4th U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, 1937; .Naf., 1st ed. A. Narayanasami Ayyar I914, 
re-ed. 1952; Patir., rst ed. U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, 1904, 2nd 1920; Par., rst ed. U. V. Swaminatha 
Aiyar, 1918, 2nd 1935; the best contemporary ed. is F. Gros, with transl. and notes, 1968; Pur., 


Ist ed. U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, 1894, 2nd 1923, 3rd 1935; Patieppatte, ist ed. U. V. Swaminatha 
Aiyar, 1889, znd 1918, 3rd 1931, 4th 1950, 5th r956. 
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cessation of a living bardic tradition, the earliest poetry began to be 
edited and anthologized. There were obviously different stages in this 
process: first, the poems were collected in individual anthologies which are 
mentioned in Nakkirar's commentary on TA (ca. 8th cent.) and in Ilam- 
püranar's commentary on Tol. (12th cent., if not earlier). Finally, the 
individuali anthologies were codified into the two great corpora: their 
names occur for the first time in Péráciriyar's commentary on Tol. Por. 
362 and 392 5 and in Mayilainaàtars commentary on Nannül 38719 
(both 13th-14th cent. A.D.). Who was responsible for the original editing 
and the first compilation of the anthologies? If we ate to trust the 
tradition and the data contained in the colophons, in some cases the 
first compilation was not much removed in time from the stage of the 
actual composition of some of the poems; it may even have been con- 
temporary with it: thus the patron of the anthology Nar., the Pandya 
king Pannatutanta Pantiyan Maran Valuti, is also the supposed author of 
Nar. 97, 301 and Kur. 270. The compilation of the anthologies was 
ordered by various rulers, and effected bv poets or by scholars: Aiñ. 
was compiled by Kütalür Kilàr, a bard, for the Chera king Kéccéramap 
Yànaikkatcéy Mantaraficéral Irumporai (ca. 210-230 A.D.) to whom he 
also dedicated Pur. 229, an elegy on his death.!5 Kur. was compiled by 
Pürikkó (a king?); we do not know of any patron. We do not know the 
compiler of Nar., but the patron mentioned above may have lived ca. 
215 A.D. Of Patir. wc do not know either the patron or the compiler 
since the beginning is missing, but Ak. was compiled by Uruttiracan- 
man, the son of Maturai Uppürikuti Kilan, on behalf of the Pandya king 
Ukkiraperuvaluti.22 We do not know anything about the patron or 
compiler of Pur. and Par. Kal. was compiled by a late and quite promi- 
nent poet, Nallantuvanàr (5th-7th cent.). Its patron is unknown. 


15 He speaks about the Paix and Tokai collections. 

18 He mentions the Enperuttokai ("Eight Great Anthologies”) and the Patluppattu. 

17 This means that either the attributed authorship is false, or the attributed patronage is false, 
or both are correct and the poems are rather late, or both are correct and the compilation is rather 
early. Until valid reasons are stated as counter-indications I would favour the last alternative. 
This analogically, is true of the other basic collections. 

18 He js also the author of Kur. 166, 167, 214. The peculiar name of the king is explained by 
Paríméla]akar (commentary on TK 335} as comprising five components: K indicating the royal 
caste, Céramap the dynastic name, Yayatkkan "Elephant-Eyed" the description of a personal 
feature, Céy the personal name (tyarpeyar}, and the rest a special title. 

1” We know hardly anything authentic about the king. But both he and Uruttiracapman figure 
prominently in Nakkirar’s commentary on ZA. The king is supposed to have been the last Pandya 
patron of the Third Academy, and Uruttiracagmap was the adjudicator of Nakkirar's commentary 
which he found excellent. Cf. K. Zvelebil, “The Earliest Account of the Tamil Academies”, HJ XV, 


2 (1973) pp. 109-35. 
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6.2.2. Five of the eight anthologies * are introduced by invocatory 
stanzas whose author, Peruntévapàr, always bears the cpithet Paratam 
játi ya, “the one who sang the Paratam (< Bharata)”. It is clear that 
this Peruntévanar is not identical with the poet referred to as Katuku 
Peruntévanar, the author of Ak. 51, Nar. 83, and Kur. 2535.9! It is also 
quite obvious that he is not identical with a late scholar of the same name 
who composed a commentary (r2th cent.) on Viracolt yam. It is improb- 
able that he was identical with Peruntévapar of the gth cent., the author 
of Páraiavenpa and Nantikkalampakam (g.v.), who had as patron the 
Pallava king Nandivarman III, the victor of Tellaru, though this is not 
quite ruled out. It seems that the author of the invocations is yet another 
person, prominent as compiler of the anthologies and author of a lost 
Páratam, who probably lived in the 5th cent. A.D. or even earlier. The 
reference in the larger Cinnamanir copper plate of the 7th cent. (along 
with the reference to the battle of Talatyalankapam) seems to be rather 
to the earliest Tamil version of the Bhdraia.” It is probable that the four 
lengthy stanzas preserved in Nacciparkkiniyar’s commentary on Tol. 
Por. 72 and 76 are fragments of the lost Páratam that was the work of 
Peruntévanar, the author of the invocatory stanzas.5 

6.3.0. As for the internal chronology of the pocms within the corpus, 
one may approach the problem in two ways: either adopt the view that 
the uniformity and conventional nature of the poems, their style and 
diction, are of such a nature as to exclude any investigation of individual 
authorship and the chronological sequence within the corpus; ?* or try to 


36 They are the Aiñ., Ak., Puz., Kur. and Nar. It is striking and probably significant that Kal, 
and Par., which are later, have introductory stanzas by different authors. The beginning of Pat, 
is lost. 

21 This bardic poet may have composed a Páraiam now entirely lost, the so-called Cazkattuppára- 
tam, referred to as a poem with prose passages. 

22 The reference is to the establishment of a cazikam in Maturai and the translation of the MAB 
into Tamil, cf. SFF, iii, p. 454. 

3? The commentator calls the poem Páratappáttu (72) and Páratam (76). I have the impression 
that the Páratappáttiu cited in the commentary on 72, and the Paratam quoted in the commentary 
on 76 might be two entirely different poems; the commentary on 76 gives stanzas in venPad, whereas 
the stanzas in the commentary on 72 are in akaval and give the impression of being fragments of 
a truly ancient poem (though a veza is also quoted as part of the Paratappatiu in the commentary 
on 72). Cf. also the commentary on Viracoliyam, Porutp. 15, and Alankarap. 12, 28, 29. For the 
problem of Peruntévapàr, cf, S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in Annals of the Bhandarkar Research 
Institute 1921-22 repr. as "The Age of Perundevan, the Author of the Tamil Bharatam’’ in his 
Ancient India, 1941, pp. 763-72. He has rightly rejected the identification of the author of the 
Párataveupá with the author of the invocatory stanzas (p. 771). According to Na. Cuppiramaniyay 
(^Katavul váalttuppátiya peruntévanàr", TC X, 1, 1963, pp. 87-97), the invocatory stanzas are in 
fact fragments of the Pératam and were used as prefatory verses to the anthologies. Cf. also Vénkata- 
cami, M PT N, 1959, pp. 212-16. 

?: Such is basically the view of K. Kailasapathy in Tamil Heroic Poetry, 1968, cf. p. 226 and 
passim, and of F. Gros in Le Paripáfal (1968), cf. pp. IV-XXIV. 
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set up criteria based on linguistic, prosodic, stylistic, as well as historical 
(and pseudo-historical) data and thus attempt a relative chronology 
within the corpus itself.25 On another, and “higher” level of criticism, we 
can hardly appiy our occidental love of empirical evidence and historical 
approach to totally non-empirical and a-historic patterns of Indian 
thought. On this "higher" level of criticism, “methodical” must not be 
confused with "empirical" and "historical". However, on the "primary", 
"lower" level, we have I believe to conform to the present-day norms, 
with attempts at chronology and dating on stylistic and other evidence. 
Though this approach is very laborious and @ priori not very promising, 
it seems to have borne some fruit, at least in helping to remove from the 
earliest strata of the texts such relatively late works as Kal., Par. and 
TMP. To most modern critics, these seem to be rather obvious cases 
(see, however, § 6.6.4!). On the other hand, it is very difficult to analyse 
the traditional accounts of the earliest poems extant critically, and to set 
up a relative chronology of the bardic poets. 


6.3.1. According to the Nacc. commentary on Tol. Por. 75, the first 
five authors of poetry in Tamil (tamileceyyutkannum) were Iraiyanar, 
Akattiyar, Markkantéyar, Vànmikanàr and Kavutamanar. In fact, from 
what Nacc. says, it seems that he considers their poetry as preceding even 
the two ancient grammars (¿lakkanam, viydkaranam) which he mentions 
by name (Akatityam, Tolkábpiyam), since these poems are considered 
talaiyáya ottu "the first, capital" writings, while the grammars are 
ffaiyd ya ott "the middle, intermediate" writings. 

Kavutamapàr alias Kótamanàr alias Paiaik Kautamanár was a 
Brahman poet, the author of Pur. 366 and of the 3rd decade of Patsy. in 
which he praised the Chera king Palyàmaicelkelu Kuttuvan (ca. 150 
A.D. ?). As a reward for his literary efforts, the poet desired the king to 
help him and his wife attain heaven, whereupon the king is said to have 
consulted learned Brahmans and decided to help the poet perform ten 
Vedic sacrifices, at the end of which the poet and his wife disappeared.?" 

26 This approach was used mainly by S. Vaiyapuri Pillai in his HTLL, 1956, K. A. N. Sastri in 
Vol. II ot A Comprehensive History of India, 1957, aud K. Zvelebil, in The Smile of Murugan, 
1973, esp. pp. 116-8, H. S. David, “The Earliest Tamil Poems Extant", TC IV, 1 (Jan. 1955) 
pp. 90-8 indicates, on the basis of different criteria (linguistic and historical), as the oldest layer 
of classical poetry, some pieces, usually with high numbers, in the Per., and also a few in Kur. 
and 4k, The definitive dating proposed by him for Kur. 75 and Ak. 265 based on the allusions to 
the Nandas and to Pataliputra (ra. 320 B.C.) is unacceptable. These allusions are to well known 
facts which are neither contemporary nor recent, but the subject of almost legendary accounts, 
of a “folkiore” of the distant past. 

?é For details, cf. $ 6.6. 


= According to the patikam. For the content of the text of the decades, cf, K. A. N. Sastri, 
A Comprehensive History, IL, 1957, p. 521. 
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It is interesting that Cz. has a reference to the king's enabling the poet to 
perform the sacrifices and reach heaven.?? In Pur. 366 (fragmentary), 
the poet addresses the hero as aravóg makané and, according to the 
colophon, this refers to a certain Tarumapputtiran about whom we know 
nothing; the expression is of course an exact Tamilization of Sanskrit 
Dharmaputra,” The poem bears in some features a striking resemblance 
to the MABh * and, in fact, one could imagine that it might have been 
culled from an ancient Tamil Páratam (Peruntévapár's ?) and included in 
the anthology.?! As to its language, the poem sounds old, and may 
belong to the earliest strata of Tamil poetry.?? 

Vapmikanar is mentioned by Nacc. as another of those "first" poets. 
There is a Vànmikiyàr (cf. Valmiki), the poet of Pur, 358, but according 
to U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s edition of the anthology the two are dif- 
ferent persons. The poem is lovely, and its lexical material sounds 
rather ancient ; it seems again to be under the influence of Aryan ideology 
with its stress on favam (<Skt. tapas). 

Markkantéyar is the author of Pur. 365.54 This poem too sounds 
rather ancient lexically.?* There is nothing in these poems themselves to 
contradict the opinion of Nacc. that they belonged to the very earliest 
strata of old Tamil poetry. 

Nakkirar’s famous gloss on TA has preserved a different tradition 
which is, however, in some features similar to the one noted by Nacc. 
According to Nakkirar, the oldest Tamil poem extant is Pur. 2 (— 1) by 
Murafciyür Mutinakarayar, who is considered to have belonged to the 
first Academy.?* Like the poems mentioned above, this stanza, too, 


2 Cil. XXII, 62-6; in Daniélou’s transl. (1965, p. 139): "the magnificence of this Chéra who, 
it was said, had with his sabre opened the gateway of heaven before a great Tamil poet of Brahmin 
blood” (vantamtl maratvyorku). 

?? Was the hero’s name in fact Tarumaputtiray and did the poet *Tamilize" his name (> aravót 
makay) in his Tamil poem, or is the name a later invention of the author(s) of the colophon, based 
on the allocution i# the poem of an unknown hero? It is in any case interesting that both the names, 
af hero and poet, and the story of the poet, have such a strong Sanskritic flavour. 

36 Cf, Villiputtürar's $r? Makapáratam (14th cent.), Uttiyokaparuvam, Kiruffinauzütucarukkam, 
13.4. 

32 Cf. R. Raghava Ayyangar, Tamil varaldru, pp. 246-8. 

% 1f so, we have here a reflection of the early wave of Aryanization and Sanskritization of Tamil. 
One should also pay attention to the fact that an important MADh tradition seems to have prevailed 
at the very beginning of Tamil literature, 

33 There is a v.l. of the name of the poet of Pur. 358, viz. Vagmikaiyat. 

** ud, Markkantayapar. 

3 It is a poem about the instability of the world. 1t also mentions vileinalappentir, i.e. harlots. 

38 Nor do I consider it a coincidence that it is the author of Pur. 2 (i.e. Pur. 1 i£ we do not count 
the invocation as No. r) who is regarded as the earliest Tamil poet. This is so either because his 
poem was included as the first poem of the anthology (this basic anthologizatiou definitely preceded 
Nakkirar’s commentary}; or because his poem was included as the first because there was a tradi- 
tion which regarded him as the earliest poet. The second alternative is preferable since the content 
of the poem itself, i.e. its allusion to the “contemporary” MABA war, was probably responsible 
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shows the pronounced influence of Aryan, Sanskritic culture, and an 
acquaintance with the MB. I consider these facts to be relevant. The 
king whom he eulogizes is Cérap Ceramàp Peruficorru Utiyafi Céralàtan 
(ca. 130-150 A.D. according to K. A. N, Sastri). The poem mentions 
“The Five" and “The Twice Fifty" of the MABh war (ll. 13-15), the four 
Vedas (naa! véta neri, l. 18), the Brahmans (antanar) ?? who are responsible 
for the three-fold fire (mutti)? and the Himalayas?? The form is also 
interesting: the first 4 lines are in the vavic: metre, and their arrangement 
is antáti-like; then follow 20 lines in akaval.* In fact, ideologically and 
formally, Pur. 2 looks like a late poem. I would not go so far as to suggest 
a later interpolation but it was probably written by a relatively late 
Brahman poet, thoroughly Sanskritized. It is obvious why he was 
included among the authors of the first Academy: because of his allusion 
to the “contemporaneous” Great War. This may also explain why Nace. 
regarded Kautamapar and Vapmikiyar (alias Vanmikanar) as the earliest 
poets.” It is hardly a coincidence that the poems which are considered by 
medieval (and thorougly '"Aryanized") commentators as earliest in the 
corpus manifest a rather well-digested acquaintance with the Sanskritic 
tradition; two of them show an intimate knowledge of the MAB story, 
and the names of three of them are Tamilized forms of ancient Aryan 
names; € two of them are about early Chera rulers dated roughly A.D. 
150.9 Thus they all possess some features which may have inspired 


or the origin of the tradition, making the poet a witness of the Great War which marked the be- 
ginning of our Kaliyuga. 

3 The term anfanay in this text undoubtedly means the Brahmans; who else but they would 
kindle the three-fold fire (mutti) in the evening (anti)? 

?5 The threefold fire is also mentioned in Pur. 367.12-3, in the later TMP 181-2, and in Cit. 
23, 67-8. 

?? The golden-peaked Himalaya is mentioned also in Pur. 39.14-5, 360.24, and im Nar. 356. 

*9 According to the colophon, the genre is patas "praise", the theme ceviyativuré "good coun- 
sel” alias valftiyal "praise of qualities"; sung about the Céral king Utiyan of the Grand Feast. 

^! Or it is indeed a poem by a minor and not very important panegyrist of Utiyafi Céral (ca. 130- 
r50 A.D.}, a "Sanskritized'" bard for whom (or for the king?) it was important to connect Tamil 
kings with Aryan heroes. The king’s liberality with rice is mentioned in Ak, 233.8-9 by Mamilapar, 
in Cil. 23.55, and in Kalinkatiupparagi 181, There are also parallel passages in later poems which 
might have been provided by this poem: in Cil. 26.81 from line zo, in TMP 181-2 from lines 22-3; 
TMP 170-1 from lines 3-8. 

* Cf. also the accounts of one or more early translations of the MABA into Tamil, and the frag- 
ments of such translation(s). Kautamanar < Gautama, Kotamapar < Gotama; Vapmikiyar etc. 
< Valmiki; Màrkkantéyag < Markandeya. For an early Aryan impact on Tamil culture, cf. J. 
Filliozat, “Le Veda et la littérature Tatuoule ancienne", in Mélanges @indianisme ó la Mémoire 
de Louis Renou, Paris, 1968, pp.289-300, K. K. Pillay, “Aryan Influence in Tamilhagam during the 
Sangam Epoch”, TC XII, 2-3 (April-Sept. 1966), pp. 159-70, and R. Nagaswamy, “Vedic Scholars 
in the Ancient Tamil Country", Viskveshvaranand Indological Journal III, 3 (Sept. 1965), pp. 
192-204. 

o Palyápaicelkelu Kuttuvap (Kautamapar) and Utiyañ Céralatan (Muraficiyic Mutinákaráyar). 
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Nakkirar and Nacc. (and their '"informants") to describe them as com- 
posed in great antiquity, even before Tol. 

No poem seems to have been ascribed to Akattiyar. Iraiyanar is a 
case apart: one poem, Kur. 2, goes under this name; it is a straightfor- 
ward erotic poem of the kuriñci (“montane”) type, and there is nothing 
in the text itself to warrant either a relatively early or a late origin. 
Iraiyapar must have been included by Nacc. among the early poets 
because of the poet’s name which means (DED 448) “the great one, king, 
supreme god", also “Siva”, and because of the persistent accounts of 
Siva's fatherhood of Tamil. 


6.3.2. We may set up the following criteria to help us solve thc 
problems of internal chronology of the earliest Tamil corpus: 

a) Historical allusions. Some poems are built around cvents in the 
lives of certain personages,* and this enables us to set up relative se- 
quences of events and, hence, a relative sequence of texts about these 
events.f$ The same is true for allusions concerning the lives of some 
bards. Thus it is very probable that the historical sequence of the "great 
trio" was Paranar (ca. 130-200 A.D.)—Kapilar (A.D. 150-210)—Nak- 
kirar (A.D. 180-250), since for instance Nakkirar mentions Kapilar as 
having lived in the past in A. 78.16. In some cases, some of the historical, 
nearly historical, or quasi-historical allusions receive important cor- 
roboration from inscriptions and/or other literary sources.*? 

b) Formal criteria. x. The simpler the metre and other prosodic prop- 
erties, the older the poem, since there exists a clear tendency for formal 
complexity to increase steadily with the passage of time in Tamil; 
hence poems composed in simply patterned akaval metre are probably 


3i A kind of corroboration of this tradition may have been provided by the fact that in their 
language these poems do not significantly innovate grammatically and lexically (i.e. they already 
sounded rather “ancient” to the medieval scholiasts), with the one exception pointed out by 
P. S. Subr. Sastri in “Date of Muraüciyür Mutinákaràyar", JORM V (1931) pp. 50-1, viz. the 
discrepancy between the optative form n? ... niliyar used by the poet, and a rule in Tol, Col. 226; 
the use of this opt. form with the 1st and 2nd person was a later development (cf. Naggii 338). 

45 To quote a trivial instance: there were two inimical chieftains, Anni and Titiyap (mentioned 
by Kayamanár in Ak. 145); Appi fought Titiyap at Kurukkaipparantaiai, and cut down his tutelary 
tree (Pumaq), cf. 45.9, 145.11. He died in the fight (Ak. 126.12). He also fought two great crowned 
kings in that battle. Previously, he had allowed his cattle to graze in the field of the Kocar and, 
though he apologized for this carelessness, he was blinded by them. His warrior daughter Miiili 
persuaded Titiyap to exterminate the Kocar in battle and then only was she pacified (Az. 116.12, 
262,12). These (historical ? quasi-historical ?) events are either alluded to or narrated in a number of 
poems, in Ak. 45, 126, 145, 196, 269 and in Naz. 8o, as contemporary or almost contemporary 
events, and hence we may (very tentatively of course!) regard these poems and their authors as 
more or less contemporaneous, and even try to set up a relative sequence of the events. 

** Though, of course, this inference is highly speculative! 

* Cf. T. Mahadevan, ‘'Tamil-Brahmi Inscriptions of the Sangam Age", Proc. of the II Intern. 
Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, Madras 1071, pp. 94-100. 
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earlier than poems composed in combined metres, and certainly earlier 
than poems composed in the kali and venpd metres.** 2. It is probable 
that a relative chronology of themes, motifs and formulae could be set up 
in a delicate analysis; within identical structural levels the movement is 
from a simpler to a more complicated pattern. 

c) Language. In the development of linguistic forms we may discern 
some grammatical innovations in contrast to the retention of ancient 
features; usually, the more Aryan loan words, the later the text; loan 
words from Prakrit and Pali are probably older than Sanskrit loans. 

d) Thought-content (rather speculative). r. Didactic and reflective 
poems with pessimistic undertones are probably later than straight- 
forward descriptions of fighting, mating, and nature. 2. Certain situations 
and themes (like &ásicí and vdkat in the puram category, and peruntinat 
and katkkifat in the akam genre) are probably later developments. 
3. Elements of bkakti-like neo-Brahmanic religion probably appear in 
poems later than those which show traces of Jainism-Buddhism, and 
those which reflect traces of pre-Aryan cults and ritual. 

However slender and speculative these criteria may seem to be, and 
are in isolation, they should prove helpful when applied collectively and 
in mutual corroboration. 


6.4.1. Narrinat, "The excellent love situations", traditionally men- 
tioned as first among the Eight, is an anthology of 400 poems in the 
akaval metre ascribed to 175 poets, ranging from 8 to 13 lines (plus an 
invocation by Peruntévanar). Song 234 is missing,9? 385 is fragmentary. 
No ancient commentary is available. There is a good modern commentary 
by P. A. Nàràyanacàmi Aiyar (1862-1914). The topic of the poems is ain 
tinat, or the five appropriate love situations. The anthology contains 59 
historical allusions. Quite a number of lines reappear in later texts (TK, 
Cil, Man.). The allusion to the legend of a woman who tore off her 
breast (Kannaki?) occurs in Nay. 216, and its echo probably in Nar. 
312. There are not many Aryan loan words in the anthology. 


2 


6.4.2. Kuruntoba:, "The collection of short (poems)" contains 401 
stanzas in the akava metre ascribed to 205 bards, ranging from 4 to 8 lines 
(plus an invocation to Murukap by Peruntévanar). Poems 307 and 391 


** For these and other metres, cf. App. II. 

4 Such a study should form the topic of a special detailed monograph and naturally cannot be 
even contemplated here. For an attempt at the biographies with dating of the most prolific bardic 
poets, cf. App. I. 

5 A poem quoted as an illustration by Nakkirar in his commentary on TA 28 was included in 
the 2nd ed, as the missing 234. 
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have 9 lines.*! Tradition says that Péraciriyar wrote a commentary on 
all but 20 stanzas, and that Nacc. either supplied the gloss on these 
stanzas or wrote a complete commentary; neither is extant. There is a 
fine commentary by U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar (1937). The subject- 
matter of the poems is love. Some phrases occurring in Kur. reappear in 
TK and Cil. There are interesting Aryan loans (ydmam 5, amiltam 83, 
20I etc.). Kur, contains 27 historical allusions. 


6.4.3.  Ainkurunüru, "The short five hundred" is a collection of 
500 stanzas in akaval ranging from 3 to 6 lines; it is divided into five 
groups of 100 stanzas each according to the five basic erotic situations 
(tinai) in this order: marutam “riverine” neytal “littoral”, kuriñici 
“montane”, $álai “arid” and muliai “pastoral”. Stanzas 129 and 130 
are lost. Orampoki, Ammiivan, Kapilan, Otalántai and Péyan are said 
to be the respective authors of the five portions. There is an invocatory 
stanza by Peruntévapár. An old brief anonymous commentary was 
supplemented bv a detailed commentary by U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar. 
Some lines of At. reappear in Par., Ci., Ndlatiydy and other later 
works. There are not many Aryan loan words. In Azz. 202 we hear 
(probably for the first time) about the “pigtail”? worn by Brahmans.®? 
There are 17 allusions to historical events in the anthology. 4s. is 
considered by some scholars to be the earliest anthology of all, by 
others a later one because of its sophisticated arrangement. 


6.4.4. Patirruppatinu, "The ten tens", is a collection of enormous 
historical importance, originally consisting of ten sections, each of them 
sung by a bard in praise of a Chera king. Each section is accompanied by 
an epilogue (Patikam) in verse and a prose-colophon. Unfortunately this 
chronicle in verse devoted to the ancient rulers of Kerala is incomplete 
since the first and the tenth decades are lost.55 Each decade is accom- 


9 According to N. Subramanian, Pre-Pallavan Tamil Index, 1966, p. 6, they may have been 
“smuggled into it by careless copyists". 

39? parppanak Rurumaka ... kutumitialat, "the heads of Brahman boys with the piz-tails''. 

s Cf. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, HTLL, p. 25: "perhaps the earliest of the anthologies’, 44. sr, “end 
of third century A.D.. The arrangement into decades seems to be an innovation. Formally, Aià. 
appears to be a later collection; it also contains (for the first tinme?) the kaikkifai (unrequited love) 
situation. It would appear to be a kind of “link” between the earlier stages represented by the 
tokai poems, and the later collections (Kat, Par.). On the other hand, the poets of the decades 
(including Kapilar) certainly do not belong to late poets; nor do they belong to the very earliest 
among the bards. It seems that the date A.D. 180-250 would be quite appropriate. An old vena 
(cf. Peruntokai No. 2010, p. 473) assigns the authorship of the decades in Ain. as follows: marulamo 
rampoki neytalam müvag]Rarutun. Ruriñei kapilan karutiya[palazyola. lintai panimullai pévaucy 
niülaiyotainkuru nitric. 

^! UL V, S, Aivar gives quotations frou, Pat, occurriug in the commentary by Iam. on Tol. 
Por, Pur. 6, in the commentary by Nace. ou Tol. Por. Pur. 12, 25, and on Karp. 39, as well as in 
Purattiraliu, a late anthology of war-poetry, cf. 1920 cd. pp, 2-3. He adds, however, that it is not 
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panied by its own brief commentary which, according to U. V. S. Aiyar, 
was probably written after the time of Kunavirapàntiyar since it appears 
to quote from Némindiam, and may thus be of the r3th cent. or later. 
Since the patikams appear only in those Mss. that include the com- 
mentary, they cannot have been the work of the poets.$? The glosses 
appended to each decade poem giving its title, poetic theme, and prosodic 
properties, may have been provided by the author or by the compiler of 
the collection. In the edition of Pat bv A. Turaicami Pillai?* the 
patikams are treated as prefaces to each decade, and their old glosses are 
placed in an appendix. This editor, too, considers that the rst and roth 
decades are missing; he adds that in one Ms. which contains both text 
and commentary the note appears pativruppatin mülamum. uraryum 
mulintatu. cupamastu. From this he concludes that the Ist and the 1oth 
decades must have disappeared early. J. R. Marr? has recently sug- 
gested a different solution to the problem, supporting it by an ingenious 
comparison with the Cz.: the decade now numbered IX is really the last 
one, and the note mentioned by Turaicimi Pillai indeed refers to a 
genuine “end of the text and the commentary”. 

Both the poems and the epilogues provide an abundant source of 
sociological information ® and, even if the paitkams are later than the 
poems, they appear to have drawn on dependable historical materials 
and were used as such by K. A. N. Sastri and others. Stylistically the 
poems are similar to the rest of the poetry in a&aval?! but a few peculiar 
regional expressions do occur.5? 

The IInd decade by Kumattürk Kannanàr is in praise of Imayava- 
rampan Netuficéra! Átan, the son of Utiyafi Céral and the father of 
Cenkuttuvan who is said to have beaten the Aryas and the Yavanas, and 
carved a bow-emblem on the Himalaya (ca. x50 A.D.). 


quite certain whether these are front the missing rst and roth decades. According to J. R. Marr, 
these passages "are of purely formal prasasti, and it is not possible to connect them with any of 
the Ceralar that figure in Sangam literature". 

55 Depending, however, on whether cinnti refers to Némindiam, Ed. 1920, p. 4. 

5* Ibid. 

°? [n subsequent editions, U. V. S. Aiyar followed the same arrangement based on the six Mss. 
which he had originally used, and repeated his view that the missing decades were the first and 
the tenth. 

55 South India Saiva Siddhanta Works Publ. Soc., Madras, 1950. 

38 J. R. Marr, "The lost decades of Patirruppattu'', Proc. of the IJ Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam, 
Studies, Madras, 1971, pp. 19-24. 

so J. R. Marr, The Eight Tamil Anthologies with special reference to Putanagüuru and Patittuppaitu, 
PhD thesis, Univ. of London, 1958, pp. 283, 328. 

^' K. Kailasapathy, Tamil Heroic Poetry, p. 29. 

9 M. A. Thiagarajah, Cérandiu during the Cankam and the Post-Cankam Period, Phi) thesis, 
Univ. of London, 1963, pp. 222 ff. 
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The IIIth decade by Palaik Kautamanar is dedicated to the younger 
brother of Imayavarampau, king Palyanaic Celkelukuttuvan. 

The IVth decade by Kappiyarruk Kappiyanar is in praise of Kalan- 
kaykkanni Narmuticcéral (ca. 180 A.D.), one of the sons of Imayava- 
rampan. 

The Vth decade by Paranar sings of the mighty Cenkuttuvan, the son 
of Imayavarampan, and contemporary of Gajabahu I of Ceylon (ca. 170- 
180 A.D.). 

The VIth decade by the poetess Kakkaipatiniyar Naccellaiyàr is 
dedicated to Atukotpáttuc Céralatan, another son of Imayavarampan 
(ca. 180 A.D). 

The VIIth decade by Kapilar is a panegyric on Celvakkatunko Và]i- 
yatan Kuttuvan Irumporai (ca. 170 A.D.). The greatest king of this line 
was perhaps Takatürerinta Peruficéral Irumporai, praised by Aricil 
Kilàr in the VIIIth decade (ca. 190 À.D.). The IXth decade is dedicated 
to Kutakko [laficéral Irumporai, the cousin of Peruficéral and grandson 
of Celvakkatunké (ca. 200 A.D.), and was composed by Perunkunrir 
Kilàr. Decades II-VI deal with about three generations of the Imayava- 
rampan line of Céral kings; decades VII-IX deal with about three 
generations of the Irumporai line of the Cerals; both lines were inter- 
connected through marriages.9? 


6.4.5. For Paripdtal, cf. $ 6.6. 
6.4.6. For Kalitiokai, cf. 8 6.6. 


6.4.7. Ahkanánüru, "The four hundred in the akam genre", known 
also as Akappaitu, “Songs in the akam genre", as Netuntokat, "The 
collection of long (poems)’’, or simply as Akam, contains 400 stanzas in 
the akaval metre, ascribed to 145 poets, ranging from r3 to 31 lines, 
plus an invocation to Siva by Peruntévanár. Poems xr4, 117 and 165 
are anonymous. The stanzas are arranged according to a peculiar schem- 
atism: poems bearing odd numbers (r, 3, 5, 7 ...) belong to the pdlaz 
situation, poems bearing numbers 2, 8, 12, 18, 22 etc. belong to kuriñer, 
those bearing numbers 4, 14, 24, 34 etc. deal with mullat, those numbered 
6, 16, 26, 36 ... belong to marutam and those having ten or its multiples 
(20, 30, 40...) relate to »eyial.** The relatively long poems of Ak. allow 


*: Tor the genealogical data of the Cheras, and the historical importance of Pat., cf. K. A. N. 
Sastri, A Comprehensive History, pp. 505-18, and M. A. Thiagarajah, Céranatu during the Cankam, 
1963. 

s“ According to S, Vaiyapuri Pillai, HT'LL, p. 26, this arrangement shows that AA. “was collected 
ater” than Nar. and Kur. It does indeed contain some rather late poems, but so do Nag. and Kur. 
e.g. by Maturai Marutapilanakanar, 4th cent. ?). 
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scope for references to heroic episodes: the total number of such al- 
lusions is 288.95 Some of the more interesting among them refer to the 
Nandas (Ak. 251, 256}, to the Mauryas (69, 281, 375), to the Yavanas 
(148); there are echoes of $urdwic legends, and a number of Aryan 
loan words. 


6.4.8. Puranánüru, "The four hundred in the puram genre", tra- 
ditionally the last of the anthologies, historically the most valuable, was 
probably compiled as the last but clearly contains some very early 
poems, thus covering more than 2-3 centuries. Other names: Purap- 
patiu, Puram. It contains 400 stanzas in the akaval and varie: metres (plus 
an invocation to Siva by Peruntévanár), of varying length. 266 and 268 
are lost, some are fragmentary. Ascribed to 157 poets, 14 poems are 
anonymous, An old anonymous commentary is available up to stanza 
266. There is a modern popular commentary by Auvai S. Turaicdmi 
Pillai. 138 stanzas praise 43 kings belonging to the three great dynasties 
(27 stanzas praise I8 Chera kings, 74 poems laud r3 Chola rulers, 37 
poems praise 12 Pàndya kings), 141 poems are in praise of 48 chieftains, 
nine of them regarded as prominent enough to be treated in more than 
four poems each. The redactors tried, it seems, to group the poems on the 
basis of the kings and chieftains praised in them, but also on the basis 
of many different themes {furati} of the heroic genre. r21 poems have 
defective colophons, and their heroes are unknown. More than roo 
poems (from 248 to 357) were classified into 30 themes by the colophon 
writer(s); their heroes are anonymous. This section of Pur. may contain 
& very early stratum of Tamil heroic poetry antedating the Christian 
era. There are poems about widowhood (248-56), elegies (260-1, 264-5, 
270 etc.; all in all there are 43 elegies in Pur.).95 From 358 to the end, 
the poems again refer to kings and chieftains. 141 poems belong to the 
traditional panegyric type termed patan. There are a few poems with a 
gnomic content, and a few stanzas containing elements of reflexion, the 
central idea being mostly the impermanence of life. 


6.4.9. Tirumurukdrruppatai. Cf. § 6.6. 


6.4.10. Porunarártuppajai, "The guide for war-bards", probably the 
earliest among the Pattuppatte lays, by Mutattamakkanniyar (ca. 180- 
190 A.D.), consists of 248 lines in the a&ava and vajici metres. The poem 
sends a war-bard (porunar) to the Chola king Karikala, giving biographi- 


*5 Kailasapathy, Tami! Heroic Poetry, p. 3r. 
% Kailasapathy, Tamil Heroic Poetry, p. 24. 
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cal data about the king, describing his prowess, conquests, benign rule, 
and the wealth and fertility of his land. There is a charming description 
of the river Kaviri and a delightful description of a female dancer (virali) 
as well as a very realistic description of an impoverished minstrel. The 
inhabitants of Colanatu are portrayed as gay folk who like meat and 
strong drink, 


6.4.11. Cirupandrruppatai, "The short guide for the minstrel with 
the lute" has been acclaimed as the best of the "guidance" (arruppata:) 
poems. It has 296 lines in the akaval metre, was composed by Nattat- 
tapàr, and honours Nalliyakkotan of the Oy tribe (cf. Pur. 176, 376, 379). 
The author, whose name is Itaikkalinattu Nallür Nattattanàar, declares 
himself to be among the last of the classical poets when he mentions 
Kuttuvay of Imayam fame, the seven vaj/als (chieftains noted for their 
charity), and the story of Auvai getting a myrobalan fruit from Ati- 
kaman Áfici as events of past history.*? The most acceptable date would 
be A.D. 250-275. Thus it may be the last poem in the series of PP except 
perhaps TM P.5* 


6.4.12. Perumpaánárruppatai, "The long guide for the minstrel with 
the lute" is attributed to Katiyalür Uruttirankannanar,?? the author of 
Pat. It contains 500 lines in a&aval praising the chieftain Tontaimàn 
Ilantiraiyan," ruler of Kàfici, ca. 190-200 A.D. Special features of this 
poem are a detailed description of the five physiographic regions (tinai) 
and a mythical account of the origin of the Tontaimàn clan. Tlie Yavanas 
are mentioned in 316-17. 


6.413. Mullaippátiw, "The forest song" 7t is the shortest and one of 
the most beautiful of the lays. It contains 103 lines in akava?; the hero is 
anonymous; its poet Nappütapàr may be dated ca. 230 A.D. or slightly 
earlier. 33 verses deal with the wifely patience and self-control shown by 
the heroine while her warrior-husband is away on a military campaign. 
The remaining lines describe the expedition ot the hero: his temporary 
camp in the forest, his chamber specially constructed by the fierce-eyed 


97 K. A. N. Sastri, 4 Comprehensive History, pp. 513-4. 

53 Cf. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, HTLL, p. 33, K. Kailasapathy, Tamil Heroic Poetry, pp. 45-6, K. N. 
Sivaraja Pillai, Chronology of the Early Tamils, 1932, p. 202; he considers this poem to be an imita- 
tion of Per. 

+ Cf. Skt. Rudraksa. 

** Contemporary of Karikàla, descendant of Visnu of the family given by the sea-waves (the 
Tirai-y-ar), himself a poet (four songs extant, Pur. 185 ou the important role of the persona! charac- 
ter of a king, Nar. 94, 99, 106). 

*1 The title could also signify “The jasmine song" or "The pastoral song". 
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Yavanas (61) clad in toga-like garments. Unlike Nefusalváiai, the 
other poem on the separation of lovers, this lay ends in a note of hope: 
the triumphant hero returns swiftly home.” 


6.4.14. Matwraikhánct, "The good counsel given to the king at 
Maturai" is the longest of the lays, containing 782 lines in akavai and 
vane: metres, ascribed to Mankuti Marutanar on Netuficeliyan, the 
victor of Talaiyalankapam (ca. 200-215 A.D.).* The poet is also the 
author of a number of stanzas in the anthologies. The poem contains a 
graphic description of city life which covers a full circle of 24 hours and 
shows the poet as a keen observer of men and manners. There is no 
love element at ali, the poem ends with a "good counsel" to the king to 
try to be happy throughout the allotted span of his life. 


6.4.15. Nejunaivdía:, "The good long north wind", implying by 
metonymy the cold season, is a poem in a&aval of 188 lines ascribed to 
Nakkirar; it is a blend of love and heroic elements, and tbe pain of 
separation is its predominant tone. It is à complex and subtle poem, 
regarded as the best of the lays."* It contains a fine description of the 
cold season and of Maturai as well as of the king's winter camp, and a 
short prayer to the goddess of victory, Korravai. According to Nacc., 
the hero is a Pandya king, Netuüceliyan (ca. 215 A.D.). 

6.4.16. Kurticippatiu, "The song of the mountains" alias Peruá- 
kurifici,'9 ascribed to Kapilar, contains 261 lines in akava metre. It may 
be dated ca. 150-200 A.D. According to the colophon accompanying the 
commentary it was composed by Kapilar to instruct the Aryan king 
Pirakattan (either Prahasta or Brhadatta) in Tamil (poetry). This 
tradition, and the fact that the poem contains a catalogue of 99 flowers 
typical of the Aurivici region (plus a few other flowers) ?š appear to 


7? The miléccar (< Skt. mdeccha) are also mentioned as the hero’s body-guards, knowing no 
Tamil and speaking only with gestures (65-6). In 35-6, vatamoli payirru kala ijainar, "unlearned 
youngsters (or servants)" who are the drivers of the hero's elephants and “speak the Northern 
speech” are mentioned; cf. Por. 100 and Cir. 33 for kalla ifaisiar | ijaiyar. 

75 T, P. Meenakshisundaran has published a detailed and sensitive analysis of this lay, cf. Mullai- 
P-páitu, The Idyll of the Jasmine, Orient Longmans, 1938. 

^! "Talaiyalahkanattueceruvenra Netufücelivag (ce. 215 À.D.); the victorious battle at T. occupies 
a central place in the career of this Pindya king, himself a poet. Cf. K. A. N. Sastri, A Comprehensive 
History, pp. 544-6. 

7$ The poem ‘‘is indeed a tour de force, exhibiting the bard at his best" (K. Kailasapathy, Tamil 
Heroic Poelry, p. 42). 

** Cf. Nace. commentary on Tol. Por. Ak. 19, and Parimélajakar’s commentary on Par, 19.77. 

U üriyavaracag pirakatlagait tamilarivitiarkuk kapilar patiya kurincippaitu. 

7* The flowers were recently identified by P, L, Samy in a very useful paper, '"The Plant Names 
in Kurificippattu”, JTS 1 (Sept. 1972), pp. 78-103. According to Samy, the list represents a col- 
lection of plants of different regions. It is the "first attempt at a glossary of plant names in Tamil". 
Samy also points out some striking features of Kuziñ, (the poet prefers Sanskrit names for certain 
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substantiate the suggestion that the poem was composed as a model.” 
It tells the story of a chieftain who falls in love at first sight with a fair 
maiden. His love is reciprocated. The girl's foster-sister helps the lovers 
to meet and enjoy each other. The parents find the change in their 
daughter suspicious and strange, and invite exorcists to treat her illness; 
but the cleverness of the foster-sister overcomes all obstacles, and when 
the parents are told that the young man has saved their daughter twice 
(once from the danger of drowning and once from a rogue-elephant), they 
give their consent.5? 


6.4.17. Pattinappdlai, "The city (and) separation", a poem by 
Uruttirankannanar about the expected separation of a lady from her 
lover, who is about to go to Kavirippattinam, the capital of the Chola 
king Karikàla. It contains 30r lines, 153 in vasici and 138 in akaval; 
hence its other name Vaficineiwumpáitu, "The long song in the vaüci 
metre". Dated ca. 190-200 A.D. There is first a lengthy account of the 
city, then five lines dedicated to the love component, the rest dealing 
with the exploits of Karikala. The poem gives a vivid picture of the life 
in the harbour, mentioning big ships with their merchandise, the fisher- 
men, popular feasts, dancing, wine-drinking, cock and ram fights, but 
also Buddhist and Jaina monasteries and the worship of Murukan. It 
describes Karikala’s struggles and victories and his patronage of the 
arts; as a lay glorifying a celebrated Chola king this poem was still 
quite popular at the court of the later Cholas (A.D. 850-1200) since it is 
mentioned in the inscriptions and literature of that time. 


plants; he has obviously attempted to list even unfamiliar plants which do not occur at all, or 
only very rarely, elsewhere; some of the plants are definitely cultivated varieties) and doubts 
whether the poet is identical with the Kapilar of the other &uzijíci poems, This doubt, 1 believe, is 
quite un warranted, cf. ftn. 79. 

7 Cf, S, Vithiananthan, The Patluppattu—a historical, social, and linguistic study, PhD thesis, 
Univ, of London, 1950, p. 20. Catalogues do occur elsewhere in Tamil bardic poetry. Although 
the presence of this catalogue of plants disturbed some modern critics (e.g. Chelliah: '*... this list 
seems an intrusion, and somewhat detracts from the high poetic level of the poem", Pattuppatiu, 
ed. 1962, p. 195), such an attitude was rightly criticized by X. S. Thani Nayagam (Nature in Ancient 
Tamil Poetry, 1953), and we may fully agree with Kailasapathy according to whom the inclusion 
of the catalogue need cause no surprise (p. 131 of his book). Bardic training included information 
pertinent to flora and fauna. Kuriñ, was probably intended as an excercise in singing the particular 
theme, à model poem illustrating a type (cf. M. Varadarajan, The Treatment of Nature in Sangam 
Literature, Madras, 1957, p. 62). It should also be noted that the catalogue has high phonaesthetic 
qualities, as observed by Samy (p. 99: ‘'... the poet has arranged the names of the plants so as 
to sound pleasing to the ears while reading the lines aloud. Take for example the lines 73 and 74 
or the lines from 87 to 96. The plant names have been arranged to suit the poetic device of allitera- 
tion"). 

*! | consider the opinion of Sivaraja Pillai (expressed in The Chronology of Early Tamils, p. 202), 
who has called the poem a near-forgery committed and fathered on a famous bard, as unjust and 
grotesque. 
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6.4.18. Malaipatukatam. The title is obscure; it means either "The 
secretion oozing from a hill", or “The sound of kafám which arises in the 
mountains", ie. "The echo of the mountains".?! Its author, Perun- 
kunrür Peruünkaucikapàr,? celebrates Nangao son of Nannan 83 in 583 
lines which describe various aspects of life in different communities of 
the hero's land, and contain some exquisite pictures of nature. Dated 
ca. 210 A.D. 

There is an outstanding commentary by Nacc. (14th cent.) to the 
entire collection of Pattuppattu. 


6.4.19. Neither the anthologies nor the lays have ever been really 
adequately translated into any major Western language. The only trans- 
lation which is sensitive enough to do justice to the original is a short 
selection of love-poems from Kur. which appeared in 1967 as The Interior 
Landscape under the name of A. K. Ramanujan.** Isolated translations 
of the anthology poems have appeared from time to time since J. M. 
Nallaswami Pilai and G. U. Pope published specimens of classical 
poetry in the Siddhanta Deepika and the Indian Antiquary.® A few were 
printed in the pages of Tamil Culture, in Mahfi ** and in Zvelebil's 
The Smile of Murugan. The outstanding French version of Par. by 
F. Gros ® is a scholarly translation with a different purpose than merely 


*! The title is taken from a line (348) of the poem; malaipalukaidm matiratiu tyampu. It is prob- 
ably a comparison of an elephant to a mountain, and the oozing stands for the sound emanating 
from the hilly regions with their caves and rocks. Cf, P, Kannapa Mudaliyar, Tami nii varalaru, 
1962, p. 109. 

9: “The Great Kausika", 

** The Nannans were a line of Véls. This particular Nagpap is mentioned by Mànkuti Marutap 
(Mat. 618-9) “in a manner that invites comparison with some lines" of the Mai. (70-2). His father 
was the Nappap so often referred to by Paranar. For the various (and very interesting) Nappaus, 
ch. K. A. N. Sastri, A Comprehensive History, p. 511. 

*! Indiana University Press. A selection of forty poems, translated with professional skill and 
tare sensitivity, into very modern, beautiful American English. Republished in London, 1970. 

55 Cf. The Light of Truth or Siddhanta Deepika and Agamic Review, Vols. 1-14, 1897-1914; also, 
The Indian Antiquary, 1923; J. M. Somasundaram Pillai, Two Thousand Years of Tamil Literature, 
1959. The first substantial translation into a European language is an anthology of 200 erotic and 
heroic bardic poems, by K. Zvelebil, in Czech verse: Kvéty jasminu (“Blossoms of jasmine’), Prague, 
1957. Cf, further R. Balakrishna Mudaliac’s The Golden Anthology of Ancient Tamil Literature 
(3 vols., 1959; for a review of this book, cf. ArO 1961, 29, pp. 164-5), containing inadequate prose 
renderings with Tamil texts, A. V. Subramaniam, Sips from the Sangam Cup, Madras, 1968 (un- 
Successful prose paraphrases), P. N. Appuswami, Selections from Sangham Poetry, Bharathi Tamil 
Sangain, Calcutta (successful poetic-prose renderings), and the following brochures: Gems from the 
Treasure House of Tamil Literature, The Tamil Writers Association, New Delhi, s.d., and Pearls 
in the Tamil Ocean, Thiruvavaduthurai, 1968. 

^ E.g. "A Short Lay of Minstrels” (V. Kandaswami Mudaliar) in TC V, 1 (1956), pp. 78-91, 
“The Song of Madurai" (V. Kandaswami Mudaliar) in TC V (1956-VI (1957), Kapilar's poems in 
TC IIT, x (1954), pp. 8-35, Paranar’s in TC III, pp. 269-84, etc. 

*' Mahfil, 1968, Vol, IV, Nos, 3-4. 

** 1973, pp. 73-84. 

** Pondichéry, 1968. 
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that of introducing classical Tamil poetry to a larger circle of readers. 
The best (but far from adequate) version of PP in English is by J. V. 
Chelliah (1946). 


6.5. The most important features of classical Tamil poetry are the 
limitation of its content to the akam “erotic” and puram “‘heroic”’ genres, 
the conventional framework and apparatus, the particular structure of 
the stanzas, and its original prosody.?! Basically, it is an associative 
poetry, to a great extent symbolical, characterized by a double entendre 
which has its parallel in the Sanskrit principle of dhvani.®? The strict 
distinction between akam and puram was not always rigidly adhered to; 
it may have been formulated a posteriori by later theoreticians,” though 
I have my doubts about this. 

The system of conventions constitutes a kind of meta-language of this 
poetry. It is an inventory well organized into a system of inter-references, 
so that every poem presupposes the existence of the entire system, each 
situation has sense only in reference to all other situations, and each 
symbol, each image derives from a thematic whole.4 The conventions 
function as collective style; they concern a set stock of characters,” 
standardized scenes, recurrent situations, themes, motifs, and formulae, 
standard devices of presentation, modes of stylization, and restrictions 
on form, 

The poems are hierarchically structured; within each of the two 
supergenres (akam and puram) there are five basic “ideal” settings (ina) 


» Cf, also J. M. Somasundaram Pillai, Five Tamil Idylis of Pattuppattu, Madras, 1947. 

*! This originality of ancient Tamil prosody is one of the strongest arguments for the initial 
independence of Tamil bardic poetry, and a point in favour of its antiquity. 

2 J, R. Marr, “Letterature dravidiche", pp. 570-1. 

8 J. R. Marr, "Letterature dravidiche’’, p. 563. We have indeed "heroic" poems like Pur. 83 by 
the poetess Nakkannaiyar which could be considered, in its general tone, as belonging to the akam 
genre; in fact, the colophon says that its setting is “one-sided love” (kaikkilai), and the situation 
“scorn” (Paliccal). Since, however, it is supposed to have been sung about the Chola Porvaikkop 
Perunarkilli, it was included among the puram poems. 

% F. Gros speaks of a structuralist vision of the poetic universe (Le Paripatal, p. TX). The mutual 
interdependence within the framework of conventional references does not mean that a single 
stanza cannot be enjoyed by itself; however, it is an enjoyment of a different order and intensity. 
The pertinent readers of the bardic poetry were well-versed in the respective conventional system. 
However, it is one of the most important characteristics of the anthology poetry that it is a dis- 
continuous poetry, and the tradition of tauippáltu, isolated stanzas, continued throughout the 
history of Tamil literature. A number of single stanzas were anthologized in collections (tokat, 
fokainilai, Sanskrit kosa) which were looked upon as distinct and finished literary works. Some 
of the commentators of Dandin's Tamil Tantiyalankaram refer to the Dravida, i.e. Tamil, antholo- 
gies, T. P. Meenakshisundaram Pillai, 4HTL, p. 22. 

?5 The lover (heco}—talaivay; his sweetheart (heroine)—talaivs; her friend and companion— 
foli; courtezan—parattai, visited by the hero; the hero's friend—Parkag; the heroine’s mother 
(tay) and foster-mother (cevili); and several onlookers, Rantor. In some poems, presumably later, 
a few more characters were added, like the dwarf or the hunch-back woman, and above all the 
match-maker, 
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which represent a unit of the physiographic region (montane, littoral, 
arid, pastoral and agricultural) and a corresponding phase of love (love- 
making, anxious waiting, separation, patient waiting, infidelity-sulking) 
in the erotic genre, and an analogical set in the heroic genre, plus two 
additional settings with the additional erotic (ill-matched and unrecip- 
rocated love) and heroic situations. These fourteen fundamental slots 
provide a great number of situations (mat) which are built round nu- 
merous conventional formulae constituting the motifs and themes (koju) 
of the poems. The prosody of the poetry is entirely original, and has 
nothing whatsoever in common with the Sanskrit type of metrics. 
Whereas Sanskrit prosody is based on a number of syllables (aksara) or 
prosodic units (morae, máira), classical Tamil metrics is based on an 
entirely different principle of basic metrical units (aca), eight of which 
constitute a line with four accents (ictus), and these metrical units are 
either simple (monosyllabic) or compound (disyllabic}.** 


6.6. According to tradition, the two collections of Kal. and Par. 
belong to the original corpus of the Zoka: (anthology) texts, and the 
TMP is quoted as the first of the lays (patu). However great our respect 
for tradition may be, it seems that an unprejudiced and critical exam- 
ination will remove these three texts from the oldest corpus and place 
them, on ideological, semantic, formal and linguistic grounds, at the 
very end of the classical period. 


*" Later, even Tamil prosody was invaded by the Sanskritic metric principles and adopted the 
system of aksara (cluiiwu) and māirā (máiiirai) For a more detailed discussion of pre-Sanskritic 
prosody cf. App. II; also John R. Marr, “Letterature dravidiche", p. 564; K. Kailasapathy, Tamil 
Heroic Poetry, pp. 139-46; K. Zvelebil, Introduction to Classical Tami! Prosody, Part I, Madras, 
1975. For brief but interesting assessments of Tamil classical poetry and its various aspects, cf. 
A. K. Ramanujan, Afterword to The Interior Landscape, 1967, pp. 97-115; J. R. Marr, “Letterature 
dravidiche", pp. 563-71; X. S. Thani Nayagam, Indian Thought and Roman Stoicism, Inaugural 
lecture, Univ. of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, 1963; K. Zvelebii, "Tamil poetry zooo years ago", 
New Orient Bimonthly, 5, Prague, 1960, 3, repr. in TC X, 2 (1963), pp. 19-30; X. S. Thani Nayagam, 
"Ancient Tamil Poetry", Eastern Horizon, Hong Kong, 1966, 7-8; T. P. Meenakshisundaram, 
“The Theory of Cankam Poetry", TC I, r (Febr. 1952), “The Theory of Poetry in Tolkàppiyam", 
TC 1, z (June-July 1952), ‘“Tolkappiyar’s Literary Theory", Proc, of the I Intern, Conf. Sem. of 
Tam, Studies IT, 1969, pp. 3-9; M. Varadarajan, "Literary Theories in Early Tami!—Ettuttokai”, 
Proc. of the I Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies IT, 1969, pp. 45-54; M. Manuel, “The Use of Literary 
Conventions in Tamil Classical Poetry’, ib. pp. 63-9; V. Chelvanayakam, “Tradition in Early 
Tamil Poetry", Proc. of the II Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, Il, Madras, 1971, pp. 3-8; L. 
Sambamoorthy, “The Psychological Symbolism of Paalai in Kutunhtokai", Proc. of the II Intern. 
Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, II, Madras, 1971, and Jagannatha Parthasarathi, “The Love Poetry 
of Old Tamil: A Literary Appreciation", Agra Univ. Journ. of Research (Letters), XIX, 11 (July, 
1971), pp. 17-54. For a more detailed treatment, cf. X, S, Thani Nayagam, Nature in Ancient Tamil 
Poetry, Tuticorin, 1953; J. R. Marr, The Eight Tamil Anthologies, PhD thesis, Univ. of London, 
1958; M. Varadarajan, The Treatment of Nature in Sangam Literature, Madras, 1957; K. Kailasa- 
pathy, Tamil Heroic Poetry, Oxford, 1968; K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, Leiden, 1973. 
For brief studies of individual poets, cf, C. Jesudasan, “A Study of Kabilar, the Sangam Poet", 
TC Il, z (Jan. 1954), pp. 18-35, and C. Jesudasan, “Paranar’’, ib. pp. 269-84. 
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6.6.1. Kaltiokai, "The anthology in the kali metre", contains 150 
poems of unequal length in the ka metre dealing with all phases, types 
and details of love-experience, an akam collection pay excellence, and it 
looks as if it was composed after the first arrangement, systematization 
and classification of love-themes and love-situations had been worked 
out by early scholiasts.?" The first portion (2-36) deals with the pdlai 

“arid’’) setting, the second (37-65) with the kuriñci (“montane”) themes, 
the third (66-100) with the maruiam ("agricultural") situations, the 
fourth (ror-117) with the muda: ("pastoral") setting, and the fifth 
(118-150) with the »eytal ("littoral") division. The $erwntina:, "ill- 
matched love” and kazkkifat, “unrequited love" are handled as situations 
additional to the five £imais. According to an isolated quatrain,® the 
five divisions are ascribed to five poets of the early period, but this 
seems to be disproved by the language and diction of the poems, by 
their rhetoric, subject-matter, and ideology. Only the authorship of the 
neytal part ascribed to Nallantuvanàr seems to be authentic. Probably 


% The kali metre is very probably a development and a combination of the akavai and the 
venpá; it is clear that structurally the kai; stanza is more complicated and developed than the 
akaval andfor vañei, hence probably later, On the other hand, it may represent a different type 
(of trisyllabic fcet and a swinging movement used for song and dance, as against the sober, disyllabic 
feet used for recitation in the akaval). The language of Kal. manifests some unmistakable iunova- 
tions both lexically and grammatically (e.g. the suffixes -Aai and -é, the form a@yal); a relatively 
high number of what look like late Sanskrit loans suggests a later date (e.g. kunanka} with the pl. 
suff. -kaj, mékalai, vacciram, picdcar). There are new structural elements in the stanzas: dialogues 
which sometimes look like one-act plays in miniature (Jesudasan, HTL, p. 67); a dramatic and 
epic component; narrative pieces which may be considered miniature tales. New dramatis personae 
are introduced, e.g. Admakkilatti “match-maker” (67, 72, 73), Ravi “hunchback woman" (94), 
kuyajay "dwarf" (i5.). The tone is new and different: coarseness, spicy and racy dialogues, broad 
jokes, crude humour are much more strongly present than in the delicate, sophisticated, "aristo- 
cratic” early poetry. An additional reason for removing the Kal, (together with the Par.) from the 
eatliest corpus may be seen in the fact that these two texts were not included in the old and pre- 
cious Tiruvavatuturai Ms. of the anthologies described by U. V. S. Aiyar in his Autobiography, 
1950, p. 763. 

** S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Tlakkiya tipam, Madras, 1952, p. 81; Peruntokai No. 2012: perurikatunkin 
bala; kutifici kapilag]marutanila nàkau marutam — arwücólaluallut tiraumullai nallan iuvaneytal 
kalvivalár kanla kali. The palas portion is ascribed to Perunkatunkop who is known from the colo- 
phons as Palai pativa Peruikatunk6, and is the author of A&. 5, 99, 111, 155, 185, 223, 261, 267, 
291, 313, 337, 379, Kur. 16, 37, 124, 135, 137, 209, 231, 262, 283, 398, Nar. 9, 48, 118, 202, 224, 
256, 318, 337, 384, 391, and a fragmentary Pur. 282. With a single exception, all the akam pieces 
are about pålat. The poet is in fact the most prolific bard of palaittinat, and hence, obviously, the 
Kal. portion on pala? was ascribed to him. The kurisci part was ascribed to Kapilar for precisely 
the same reason for he was the most distinguished early bard singing the montane themes. Ma- 
ruütapilanàkap, credited with the authorship of the marutam portions, seems to be a late poet, 
and is responsible for a number of poems in Ak., Kur., Nar. and Pur. anthologies on various themes, 
Célap Nalluttirap in the stanza stands for Nalluruttirag ("The Excellent Rudra"), an otherwise 
unknown poet; he may be the authentic author of the portion on mullat, The veracity of the veppá 
stanza quoted above may be doubted, since it is not found in any Ms. of the text and is unknown 
to the commentator. On the other hand, it may partly contain a correct tradition, as far as the 
authorship of Nallantuvap and Marutapilanàkag is concerned, Cf. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Ziakkiya 
fipam, 1952, pp. 81-2. 
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the most outstanding poetic personality of the late classical age,” he 
was also the compiler of the whole anthology and the supposed author of 
the invocation to Siva. Throughout the entire collection, no name of any 
king is mentioned except that of the Pandya, with his capital Kütal- 
Maturai; nor are any poets, chieftains, events etc. appearing in the other 
anthologies mentioned. On the other hand, the collection is permeated 
with allusions to $wránic legends.9? Though the background of the 
poems is the same as in early bardic poetry, in many ways this anthology 
represents a definite break with the early classical tradition and con- 
ventions. Strong cumulative internal evidence points to a date between 
the 4th-6th cent. A.D. There exists an excellent detailed commentary 
by Nacc. (14th cents.). 


6.6.2. There is an even stronger departure from the world of early 
bardic poetry in Paripáíal, traditionally numbered the fifth of the 
fokais. The tremendous importance of this text and of TMP (6.6.3.) 
consists in the fact that it is probably the earliest literary testimony of 
the bkakti movement in South India, if not in India as a whole. It is a 
collection of lengthy poems in the $aripatal metre; 9! of the 70 poems 
supposed to have been originally included,"? only twenty-two are 
extant in full; there are two large fragments, and eleven very short 
fragments. Of the 70 stanzas, 8 were dedicated to Tirumal, 31 to 


s? Cf, his beautiful contributions to the Par. (8, 9, 11, 20). His whole name was Maturai Áciriyar 
Nallantuvapár, his personal name Antuvap. He is credited with the authorship of Ak. 43 and 
Nar. 88, apart from the Par. cantos, and venpa 18 in Tiruvalluvamala:i. Many serious scholars 
(S. V. Damodaram Pillai, K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, H. W. Schornerus) are inclined to regard Kal. as 
the work of one poet, possibly of Nallantuvapar. The problem is however far from settled since 
Nace. suggests rather that Kal. was an anthology of different poems by different authors: while 
explaining a passage in Kuriñcikkali 12, he quotes a line from Pálaikkali 15 and says, “So says 
another poet" (C, and H. Jesudasan, HTL, p. 69). I would tend to agree with Nace., unless some 
new evidence is brought to light. 

19 Kuriücikkali 24 mentions ‘‘the merciful men of Benares”, Marutak. 29 has an allusion to 
Kàma (also elsewhere; probably the first allusion to this relatively late importation into Tamil 
literature); also to the burning of the three cities by Siva (1), the plans of Duryodhana to kill the 
Pandavas (25), the fight between Murukan and Sürapadma (27), Ravana lifting Mount Kailàsa 
(38), Bhima beating Duryodhana on the thigh (52), Krsna killing Kamsa’s wrestlers (52, 143}, 
Siva thwarting Yama (ror), Urvasi and Tilottamà (109), the story of Yayati (139), Siva bearing 
Ganga in his locks (150), Krsna killing the horse-demon (103), Krsna hiding the sun with his cakra 
(104) etc. It seems that of all these stories, only the destruction of Sürapadma by Murukan, and 
Siva's burning of the three cities find a place in the earlier anthologies. 

1?) The metre is complicated; the number of lines in a Parípátal stanza is unlimited, lines range 
from one to four, exceptionally to five feet. It is mentioned in Tol. Por. Cey. 242, and according to 
Péráciriyar, it was connected with music and song; its recitation can be accompanied by mimicry 
(avinayam). Ct. F. Gros, Le Paripátal, 1968, pp. XV-XVI. 

193 The number of poems, seventy, is given in Nakkirar's commentary on JA in which he speaks 
of elupatu paripdjal as of one of the books of the last Academy (ed. 1939, p. 7), and by Péráciriyar 
in his commentary on Tol, Por. 461. 

99? The first long fragment on Tirumal is found in Nacc. and Péráciriyar's commentary on Tol. 
Por, Cey. 121; the second long fragment on Vaikai is given by llam, in his commentary on Toj. 
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Cevvel, 1 to Katukilal, 26 to the river Vaikai, 4 to Maturai.! Of the 
extant poems, six are dedicated to Tirumal (Visnu), eight to Cevvé] 
(Murukan), and eight to Vaikai. There are three basic themes according 
to the interpretation of F. Gros: the erotic, the religious, and the ‘‘spor- 
tive", Le. dealing with water-sports and bathing festivities. The love- 
theme is worked out along traditional lines, with much interesting dia- 
logue. The religious portions are of extreme interest since they contain 
the first Tamil hymns addressed to Murukan, and the first 54akti-type 
litanies to Tirumal-Visnu. The stanzas are ascribed to 13 poets, the best 
among them being probably Nallantuvanàr. The colophons, besides the 
names of the poets, also give the names of the composers who set the 
poems to music, and the names of the tunes. 9 There is a medieval 
commentary by Parimelalalar (end of 13th cent.). The work seems to be 
relatively late, possibly between the latter half of the 4th and the first 
half of the 6th cent. A.D.,? this dating based on the evidence of its 
language and diction, the allusions to $uránic matter, and references to 
temples and shrines considered to have been built in the post-classica! 
period. 18 


Por, Cey. 118; for fragment 3 on Vaikai see Péráciriyar's and Nace, cominentary on Tol, Por. Cey. 
121; for fragment 4 (Vaikai) cf. Pariméla]akar's commentary on TK 23; for fragment 5, cf. Peráciri- 
yar’s and Nacc.'s commentary on Tol. Por. Cey. 120; for fragment 6, cf, Nagkaviraca Nampi, 
Akapporul 129; for fragments 7-12, see Purattiratin, ed. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, and his Ilakhiva- 
mapimalat, Madras, 3rd ed., 1964, pp. 1-36; for fragment 13, cf. IJam.'s commentary on Tol, Por. 
Mey. 11, identified by S. Vaivapuri, Hekkivamanimalai, 1964, pp. 58-9. 

104 Cf, the following quatrain, ascribed to the Jaina nun Kantiyár (a “malin génie”? according 
to F. Gros since she was responsible for interpolations in bad taste, p. XII?) in Centamt{ XX, pp. 
199-204, cf. Peruntokat No. zorr: tirumar Rirunayku cevvétku muppat{iorupatiuk katukat konru 
maruvigiyajvaiyai yirupattaru mámaturai nankenpa[cey yapari patar rizam (v.l. in v. 2, kàrkóluk.. .). 
For Katukilal, cf. Centamil I, p. 88 ftn.; supposed to be Durga, the “goddess of the jungle", whom 
the Tamil tradition conceives of as the mother of Murukap under the name of Korravai. This is 
based on the interpretation of &Kàtuká] as Kàtukilài. 

10 Cf. the jalakridá in Skt. kávya poetry. 

395 The colophons call the poems péitu (‘‘song’’}; the music of the composers ieai ("music"); 
the term used for tune is pan; they give three tunes, pdlatyal, ndttram and kantdram. For music 
in Par., cf. the paper of P. Cuntarécag in R. P. Sethu Pillai Silver Jubilee Comm. Vol., Madras, 
1961, and Vipulinanta, Yāinül, Tanjore, 1947. Also, S. [ramanatan, Cilappatikdratiu icainunukka 
vilakkam, Madras, 1956. 

107 For a detailed discussion of the dating of Par. cf. F. Gros, Le Paripájal, pp. XX-XXIV. 
The astronotnical dating of Swamikannu Pillai in An Indian F.phemeris 1, x, Madras, 1922, S$ 243-71 
based on the lunar eclipse (mentioned at the beginning of Canto XI), viz. 17.6.634 is, for a number 
of reasons, hardlv acceptabie (too late). For criticism, see F. Gros, pp. XXI-XXIV. Gros gives 
also the pertinent bibliography on this issue. The same reference in the text led another author to 
suggest a more acceptable date, 15.8] A.D. 372 (Centamil XIX, p. 384). 

yes There are innumerable references to Sanskritie, purdetc themes, e.g. to Vinata, mother of 
Garuda (3.15-16}, to varáha (ib. 22-24), to Narasimha (4.10-21), to the destruction of Tripura (5.22- 
26), to Siva Nilakantha (8.127, 9.7) etc. etc. Mural paintings on the walls of the Tirupparankunrat 
temple are mentioned as depicting stars and planets (19.46-54, cf. also 18.28). The nature of Aryan 
loans and their number snggests also a relatively late origin of the poems (cf. such apparently 
late loans as tifunam in rr, kavitaé in 6, cintikka in. 20); and there are some characteristic gram- 
matical innovations: a present tense marker in cérAigra “which joins” (22.53), the rst p. sg. pron. 
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6.6.3. The first intensely devotional poem in Tamil literature, 
Tirumurukarruppatai, "The guide to Lord Muruku", is ascribed to 
Nakkirar,! and contains 317 akaval lines of carefully designed text 


nd (20.82) etc. For a convenient list of furánic stories and Aryan loans cf, M. Rajamanickam, 
Tamil moli ilakkiya varaláru, pp. 223-4. For arguments contra ef. F. Gros, pp. XVII-XVIII of his 
edition. It is true that the important presence of a Sanskritic vocabulary is partly a function of the 
subject-matter of the poem (Gros, p. XVII). But even admitting this, and gladly, there are a striking 
number of what seem to be fate Aryan loans in the whole text of Par. (not only in its religious por- 
tions—.this, incidentally, is true of KaL, too). The type of diction, language, and prosody as re- 
flected in the Par. as a whole speaks of a relatively later age than the rest of the anthology poems. 
It is true that there are some interesting Prakritisms (pati, cf. Skt. prati in 4.18, wvanam, cf. Skt. 
suparna in 2.60, Puvvam, cf. Skt, pirva in 15.49). Two of these, Pat; and puveam, are observed as 
such by Parimélajakar. Cf, S. N, Kandaswamy, Paripatal, a linguistic study, unpubl, M. A. thesis, 
Annamalai Univ., 1962. S, Vaiyapuri Pillai (HTLL, p. zg) doubts the identity of Nallantuvapar 
of Par. with the poet of Ak. 43 (Maturai Áciriyar Nallantuvapar) and with the poet Antuvan 
mentioned in AX. 59 by Maturai Marutapilandkap. However, it is, to say the least, a very strange 
coincidence that this poet, Maturai Marutagilanákag, is credited with the authorship of another 
late poem, the marutam portion of Kal; also, he speaks of Antuvap (in Ak. 59) with what seems 
to be an intimate knowledge, as of one who sang the beauties of Pataükupram, which is precisely 
what Nallantuvap did in Par. 8! In opposition to S. Vaivapuri I am convinced that Nallantuvan 
of Kal., of Ak. 43, and the Antuvap of 44. 59 were one and the same person, identical with Nallan- 
tuvan of Par., and that this poet was contemporaneous or almost contemporaneous with Maru- 
tani[anákap, another late classical poet. For Par. being a relatively later poem, cf. J. R. Marr's 
review in BSOAS XXXII, 2 (1969), p. 408: “... by reason of the relative sophistication of its 
diction and verse-forms it seems to embody later material than the other seven and it is unique 
among them in including religious poetry". Of the more important editions, the first is the excellent 
ed. of U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, 1918 (followed by re-editions in 1935, 1948, 1955); another, S. 
Rajan, Murray and Co., Madras, 1957, without commentary, gives many variants; and the out- 
standing, praiseworthy ed, of the text with translation, copious notes, and an excellent introduction 
by F. Gros, Pondichéry, 1968. One of the most important features of this edition is a magnificent 
hymn to Murukap given by Gros as a “chant d'entrée" (found in Perunfokai No. roo and quoted 
by Péráciriyar and Nace. in their commentary on Toi. Por. Cey. 152), printed by Gros as a superb 
paripatal poem. I am convinced that this is another fragment of the original Paripatal. F. Gros 
has also brilliant!y reconstructed the Aräkam of Par. 1.14-23. 

39 According to tradition, the poem was composed by Nakkirar when the poet was confined in 
a cave by a demon who had already collected 909 men to make a huge sacrifice; the god Muruku 
appeared and killed the demon, saving Nakkirar and the others. The poem is believed to have a 
tremendous saving power when recited, cf. the following quatrain (ex. Tirumurukárruppatai, publ. 
by Kō. Vativélu Cettiyár, Madras, 1924, p. 39): aftcumukan touri làtumukan tourum[vencamari 
lasicalena veróntunesicillorukà ninaikki lLirukülun lóutum[murukaven rotuvdr mun, "In the face of 
fear, (his) face of comfort (or, six faces) will appear; in the fierce battle-field (his) lance commands 
‘Fear not!’. Think (of him at least) once in (your) heart, he will appear twice to those who chant 
Muruka”. In the traditional accounts and, following them, in some modern authors, Nakkirar of 
Net., Nakkirar of TMP, and Nakkirar the author of the comm. on IA have all merged into one 
person (plus several later Nakkirars, e.g. the Saiva bhakti poet-saint). Contra, see especially T. G. 
Aravamuthan, “The Oldest Account of the Tamil Academics", JORM, 1930, np. 183-201, ib. 289- 
317. There must have been at least three early authors of this name: Nakkirar I, the classical! bard, 
the author of Net., and of many poems in the anthologies (ca. 180-230 A.D.); moreover we have 
probably to postulate a Nakkirar IT, author of TMP (ca, 400-650 A.D.), cf. TMP, ed. S. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai, Maturai, 1943; K. A. N. Sastri, A Comprehensive History, p. 508; S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, HTLL, 
p. 34; Nakkirar II might have been the commentator of JA. Apart from these "early" Kiraps, 
there obviously existed many later ones in Tamil history. Even among the early ones, the name 
"Excellent Kirap” may conceal more authors than three, cf. K. Zvelebil, “The Earliest Account 
of the Tamil Academies”, /77 XV, 2 (1973). If the author of TM P and the commentator of TA 
are identical, then the date A,D, 670-770 would be most suitable for the poem, And indeed, S. 
Vaiyapuri in HTLL, p. 133, dates the poem about A.D. 700, while on p. 58 he says "about A.D. 
800" (0 which seems to me to be too late a date, It is true that the diction of TMP seems to be 
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which direct the devotee to various of the god's shrines. It has six parts 
of unequal length. The first describes the splendour of Murukap, the 
killing of Sürapadma, the excellence of Maturai and Tirupparankunram; 
the second the six faces and the twelve arms of the god and their func- 
tions, and the temple in Tirucciralaivay (Tiruccentür); the third gives an 
account of a divine procession, and of Tiruvavigankuti (near Palani); the 
fourth and shortest part deals with the Brahmanic aspects of Murukan in 
Tiruvérakam (according to Arunakiri, Svàmimalai); in the fifth part 
(Kunrutordfal), the poet narrates the sports enjoyed by the god in the 
hills; the sixth describes the shrine in Palamutircolai (Alakarmalai ?) and 
contains a hymn and a prayer to Murukan.1 The poem contains much 
old, pre-Aryan material (Murukan the son of Korravai in 258, the child 
of the Ancient Woman in 259,!! the female demons dancing the tunaskai 
in r, the Auravai dance in 5, Valli with her creeper-like slender waist in 
IOI-2 as one of the two wives of the god, the god's priest vélan, "he who 
wears the spear" in 190, men drinking liquor prepared from honey 
matured in bamboo in 195 !? etc.), but also much, if not more, which is 
Sanskritic (the god with six faces and twelve arms worshipped bv 
Brahmans with mantras in 95-6, dwelling in temples of the twice-born— 
truppirappalar—who wear the sacred thread and tend triple fires, 
181-3, the husband of Indra’s daughter Devasend—Teyvayanai in 3, 
etc.).43 It is a welding, a blending of two cultures that we witness in this 
poem. A typical poem of transition, it marks the end of the classical age 
and the beginning of the period of bhakti, of devotional literature.! It 


somewhat different (but does this necessarily mean later?) from the diction of Nef., though the 
pertinent distinctive forms are but few, There also seem to be late loans like canpakam or asikucam. 
A line from Naz. 62.6 (tilakan tatiya tenkamal tirunutal) by I|ankiragàr (“Young Kiran") is quoted 
in line 24 of TMP; but almost the same line occurs in Ak, 389 ascribed to Nakkirar! The matter 
of the dating is thus far from settled. 

119 Tn this last portion, and in li. 60-66 and 95-101, the poem contains the summary of the fun- 
damental principles of bkakti—salvation as the goal of existence, achieved through devotion to 
the Lord; the god will receive his devotee with love and kindness, and grant him his desire, provided 
the devotee gives up his egoism and the sense of separation. 

ul yerri velpork kortavaic ciruvalvilaiyani citappir palaiyo] kulavi. 

U2 suifamai vilainta tékkat tézal. 

?" As F. Gros so aptly says in his Paripátfal (p. XXXVIII): ‘‘...il est déjà tout armé de ses 
légendes, aussi profondément Skanda né de Siva et Agni, que MurukaN dieu du VélaN, des chas- 
seurs de la montagne, époux de Valli, dieu de la guerre et de l'amour". 

14 [t is probably quite significant that the first devotional poems in Tamil are dedicated to 
Murukap, the Tamil deity par excellence.—As to the editions, there is the excellent original one 
of U. S, Swaminatha Aiyar as part of his Pattuppaite with a Nace. commentary, 1889; an interesting 
ed, of S. Vaivapuri Pillai of 1943, Madurai, with a very critical introduction which contains the 
controversial dating; and an interesting ed. of Ko, Vativélu Cettiyar, very traditional, with a 
commentary by Pseudo-Parimélalakar, Madras, 1924. As far as recent studies of the text are 
concerned, I quote T. P. Meenakshisundaram's "Nakiirar the Earliest Tamil Mystic", TC VI, 4 
(Oct. 1957), pp. 309-18, and C. A. Keller's “A literary study of the Tirumurukarruppadai", in 
Proc. of the I Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam, Studies, Vol, II, Kuala Lumpur, 1969, pp. 55-62. 
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may have been included in the anthology of the Ten Lays by the unknown 
compiler as its invocatory poem. However, it was also included in the 
11th Tirumurai, the corpus of Saivite canonical writings. 


6.6.4. Vaiyapuri 115 gives as one of the reasons why TMP must be 
a later work the fact that there is "wholesale adoption of lines from 
earlier works" and quotes 7MP 24, comparing it with Nar. 62 which he 
obviously considers earlier. The line in question, &la&kan taiiya tenkamal 
Hrunulal, "the fair forehead, with honeylike fragrance, adorned by 
tilak”, is a verse with very pleasant alliteration 116 (though not of any real 
poetic force or originality). It is surprising that this line occurring in 
TMP ascribed to Nakkiran ("The Excellent Kiran”) !? should also 
occur in a (presumably earlier) poem ascribed to an Ilankirapàr (“Young 
Kiran”). It is, however, even more striking that in Ak. 389.3, also 
ascribed to Nakkiran, we read £enkamal tirunular rilakan laiiyum "the 
tilak adorns the fair forehead, fragrant like honey"; this must give us 
pause. Granted even the fact that a transfer of stereotype formulae from 
one poem to another (and from one poet to another) was very frequent,!!* 
our case looks suspiciously like a formula characteristic of the style of a 
single poet: Kiran or Kirar.!?? This (and some other data) would sup- 
port the indigenous tradition that Nakkirar of the guide-poem to Lord 
Muruku, and the poet of the bardic songs, were after all one and the same 
person; and that poems grouped under the name of Ilankiran represent 
his youthful creations. In this connection, compare the remark of C. and 
H. Jesudasan: "The authorship of Tirumuruhdrruppadai is now dis- 
puted. Apart from one or two grammatical peculiarities, which are not 
found in later literature, there is nothing to make us attribute it to a later 
author. Moreover, this drruppadat, though its theme is religions, shows 
an artistic rather than a devotional trend, and the treatment runs 
parallel to that of Nedunaivádai. Both poems begin on the same note and 


us HTLL, p. 34. 

n5 The so-called sultenonsa:t, i.e. alliteration affecting the beginning of all four feet in the line. 

H? Nakkirar is the author of Ak. 36, 57, 78, 93, 120, 126, 141, 205, 227, 249, 253, 290, 310, 340, 
346, 369, 389, Kur. 75, 105, 131, 143, 161, 266, 280, 368, Nar. 31, 86, 97, 258, 340, 358, 367, Pur. 
56, 189, 395. 

ne [lankirapàr is the author of AÈ. 3, 225, 239, 289, 299, 361, 371, 395, 399, Kt. 116, Nar. 3, 
62, 113, 269, 308, 346. He mentions Poraiyap, the Cholas, and Titiyap. There was another Ilaükira- 
nar termed Poruntil llañkiranar, to be distinguished from Young Kirap. 

1? Cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, pp. 110-8. 

1? The only other explanation I can seen is that tradition (represented by the compilers) would 
ascribe anonymous ( ?) poems of different poets to one and the same poet (Young Kiran, Nakkirap) 
on the ground of exactly this kind of indications—the features of an identical style. This seems 
to be somewhat far-fetched. For the very frequent name Kirap cf, K, Zvelebil, "The Earliest 
Account of the Tamil Academies”, FJ XV, 2 (1973). 
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in both the use of simile is sparing compared with other Sangam litera- 
ture".?! What F. Gros says about the Sanskritized diction of Par. is 
quite true, too, of the diction of TMP. Analogical arguments may be 
applied to the echoes of $urdmic stories found in the two poems: a dif- 
ferent topic means different diction, different style, different format and 
conventions. 

Thus, in spite of what had been said in favour of the historical ap- 
proach to the relative sequence of texts within the bardic corpus, the 
problem is far from definitely settled, and it may ultimately appear that 
the indigenous tradition regarding the Par. and the TMP as genuinely 
belonging to the corpus of ancient bardic poetry will prove correct, and 
the positivistic, history-orientated, empirico-critical attitude will prove 
inappropriate.1? 


Yn À HTL, p. 29. 

12? ",, | cctte ordonnance traditionnelle est mise eu cause par les auteurs qui voudraient voir 
dans le Paripdtal une accrétion plus tardive, et cherchent ainsi à le rejeter d'un corpus primitif 
qui n'a pourtant, il faut le dire, pas d'autre définition que cette de leur choix. Le Kalitfokaí et le 
TirumurukaRRuppatat partagent cette disgrace’. I am now willing to consider this attitude of 
F. Gros (p. XVII of his Paripátal) with great sympathy (save for the term disgráce since I am 
convinced that, especially in the Indian context, the antiquity of a work and its quality should 
be carefully distinguished; dating and evaluation are two quite different things and, as we see 
from some *'classical Indian attitudes”, great antiquity—real or imagined—did not automatically 
mean high quality since the question of the relative age of literary works did not arise at ali. Every- 
thing was “eternal” or “timeless”. It should therefore not be a disgrace for any text to be removed 
from an earlier to a later stratum of literature). My present attitude thus marks a departure from 
a rigid, strictly historical, strictly evolutionary approach, to a more flexible, structural, evaluative, 
rationalistic position. Reconsidering the whole problem, it may well have been that Nakkirar the 
bardic poet of the short pieces, the poet of Nef., and the poet of T MP were after all one and the 
same person. There is indeed not much similarity (if any at all) between Net, and TM P; but there 
are some correspondences between a few bardic poems, and the two long lays; in addition to those 
cited, c. TM P 247 which speaks of Pinimukam (oláppütkaibpinimukam) "the elephant (pstkai) 
of undiminished strength [called] Pinisukam"; so does Pur. 56.8: Pinimukavirti von ceyyón “the 
resplendent Red One [who has] Pézimukam as his vehicle"; since the previous verse (56.7) speaks 
of the peacock (ntanimayil) as the banner of the god, Pigimukam is here again the name of Muru- 
kan's elephant (for confirmation, cf. also Par. r7.48-9). Pur. 56 is ascribed to Nakkirar by the 
colophon. Both Nef. 101 and Pur. 56 mention the Yavanas, Net, 161 and Ak. r4x (ascribed again 
to Nakkirar) both speak of Rohini, TMP 7r, describing Maturai, says mafaemaltmarukirkülal, 
'* Kütal of broad streets abounding in many-storeyed mansions”; exactly the same words occur in 
AR. 346 ascribed to Nakkirar (this could of course be one of the conventional formulae, borrowed 
by TMP from Ak.). None of these correspondences is really decisive; they could be explained by 
the transfer of metaphors, epithets, formulae from the bardic poems of an earlier Nakkirar to the 
TM P and/or Net. of a later poet of the same name. But the fact that Nakkirar the early bard was 
obviously a devotee of Murukau (cf. AR. 120.1, Pur. 56) speaks in favour of the identification. A 
striking parallel which I find very important, between the poet of TMP and the early bard is 
provided by Ak. 120.1-2 (ascribed to Nakkirayar), and the very beginning of TM P: The bardic 
Ak. poem paints this beautiful picture: a flock of golden-legged fish-eating herons brushed the 
reddened skies like the necklace on the chest of (the god) Great Desire (Netuvél márpin dram palac! 
cevudyvdnam lintimiy aruntum!paikar kokkigam). This lovely stanza may be compared to the 
opening lines of THP where the red colour of Murukap—Netuvé| is compared to the sky reddened 
with sunrise. Is this coincidence? Or a borrowing by a later poet from an carlicr onc? Or, which 
seems to me to bc the most probable explanation, the vision of one and the same poet, a devotee of 
Murukagy and a keen observer of nature? 
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After a re-examination and re-consideration of various questions 
raised only in outline above, this is then the re-stated attempt at a 
relative and absolute chronology of the eight “major works" (mé kanak- 
ku) 1*3 of the classical period (ca. 150 B.C. ? - ca. 400 A.D): 


ca. 150 B.C. The earliest bardic poems, most probably not extant. 

A.D. roo-rgo. The earliest poems extant: Kautamapar? Vanmikiyar? 
Markkantéyar? Muraficiyür Mutinakardayar. 

A.D. 150. Earliest poems in Nar., Aiñ., Ak., Kur. and Pur, anthologies. 
Paranar. II. and III. decades of Pat. 

A.D. 180. IV., V., VI., VII. decades of Pat. Slightly later poems of the 
anthologies. Kapilar, Por. Pat. Per. Kura. 

A.D. 200. Kapilar still alive. Later poems of the early anthologies. Mai. 
Mat. IX. decade of Pat. 

A.D. 215. (Young) Nakkirar: Nefunaivatai. Later poems of the early 
anthologies. 

A.D. 230. Mul. Late poems of the early anthologies. 

A.D. 250. Cir. (Old) Nakkirar's TMP. Late poems of the early anthol- 
ogies. 

A.D. 350-400. Nallantuvanar and other late classical poets. Par. The live 
bardic tradition no longer extant. Beginnings of literary treatment 
of bhakti. 

A.D. 400. Kai. (Old Nallantuvapár and others/?/ try to recapture the 
by now frozen and “dead” bardic tradition and conventions.) 


6.7.1. Claims are often made that the poems in the akam genre “are 
the exclusive monopoly of the ancient Tamils". As S. Vaiyapuri Pillai 
says, "Sanskrit literature, however, abounds in such poems and indeed 
some of them are very ancient. There is the famous Saitasat of Hala, a 
collection of 700 gathds in the Arya metre in Maharáshiri Prakyit (sic). 
The situations portrayed in these gš#has are very like the Tamil żurats 
given in the colophons to the Sangam poems’’.! True. But we must add, 
first, that in the depth and width of erotic experience, and in the con- 
ceptual framework of the entire phenomenal world, perceived as akam 
and puram, Tamil culture is unique and original. And as for the parallels 
between Tamil and Sanskritic literature—why must it always be as- 


123 A term adopted later to contrast these works with the so-called &i-kagakku or "minor" 
works of the ethic, didactic group. I doubt whether the terms mélkanakku aud kilkanakku imply 
any value judgments; I am convinced that they refer to the size of the works and to their prosodic 
properties. 

7! A Comprehensive Histor y, p. 682. 
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sumed that it was the Tamil works that borrowed from Aryan? 1% 
K. A. N. Sastri, who is certainly not too prejudiced in favour of indig- 
enous Tamil culture, justly says that “we have in the Sangam classics a 
superb literature of incomparable force and beauty coupled with econ- 
omy of vivid expression .136 "In their antiquity and in their contem- 
poraneity", writes A. K. Ramanujan,’ “there is not much else in any 
Indian literature equal to these quiet and dramatic Tamil poems. In 
their values and stances, they represent a mature classical poetry: pas- 
sion is balanced by courtesy, transparency by ironies and nuances of 
design, impersonality by vivid detail, austerity of line by richness of 
implication. These poems are not just the earliest evidence of the Tamil 
genius. The Tamils, in all their 2,000 years of literary effort, wrote 
nothing better”. 


6.7.2. It should be stressed once more that the two men to whom we 
are most indebted for the rediscovery of that admirable body of literature 
discussed above are S. V. Damodaram Pillai and U. V. Swaminatha 
Aiyar. It should also be stressed that it occurred only a century ago, in 
a spirit of adventure accompanied by an amazement described so well 
by U. V. S. Aiyar in his Autobiography, from which I shall quote the 
following passage: 188 "When I thought of the task of collecting old texts 
I remembered the library of Tiruvavatuturai.?9 On a Saturday during 
the holidays I went to Tiruvavatuturai with the intention to find out 
what old texts there were in the monastery, and I informed Subrahmanya 
Desikar 5? of my plan. He said: ‘I told you before that you can take 
whatever you want and go through it'. I began to dig into heaps of old 
manuscripts lying around, All the palm-leaf books looked rather old; 
they would stick together when one took them into one's hand. Kuma- 
raswami Tambiran bound together some manuscripts in à bundle and 
wrote upon it, ‘Collection of palm leaves’ and ‘Appears like Sangam 
books’. When I took it I saw that these were the texts of the Narrinaz 
and other books of the Saügam period. I understood that ‘The Eight 

H5 As R, E. Asher very correctly says, “Tamil is indeed a special case, One might venture to 
say that if all the nationalities that make up the Indian union are unique, Tamil is more unique 
than the others. The antiquity of Tamil culture and its original independence of Aryan culture 
mean that the contribution of Tamil to Indian civilisation is indeed different in type from that of 
any of the other components" {Dravidian separateness: Invention or reality ?", South Asian 
Review, 6, 1, Oct. 1972, pp. 33-42). 

138 Cullural Contacts between Aryans and Dravidians, Bombay, 1967, p. 65. 

127 The Interior Landscape, 1967, Afterword, p. 115. 

128 Ed. 1950, pp. 762-4. 

18 A majka (monastery) where U. V. Swaininatha Aiyar was active for some time as a Tamil 


pundit, For a long time one of the centres of traditional learning. 
‘20 The then head of the matha, 
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Collections’ (Effuitoka:) became ‘Collection of palm leaves’ (Effuttoka:). 
The eight texts of Narrinat, Kuruniokai, Aihkurunüru, Pattirruppatiu, 
Paripátal, Kalitiokai, Akanánüru and Purandniru made up the Ettut- 
tokai. I knew the eight names from an old verse. The palm-leaf manu- 
scripts containing the text of these collections got somehow into one 
bundle. The Kalittokai and the Paripáfal were not among them. There 
was another palm-leaf book which Mr. Pillai kept, along with the Ej- 
Íutiokai. The first in that book was Porunarárruppatai. When I asked: 
"What book is this ?', he only said: ‘It is a guidance-poem like the Tiru- 
murukárrubpatas. There was no effort made then to see what there was 
in addition to that text. I got a copy of it, too, from the library of the 
monastery. It was the Patiuppatiu, a collection of the ten books... The 
Ejtuttokat and the Patiuppatiu are the most important texts belonging to 
the period of the Last Academy. At that time, though the name Pattup- 
patiu was virtually unknown, and so were the poems which belonged to 
it". And on the next page he adds: "Pictures of a new world from the 
texts of the Sangam began to unveil themselves to my sight like a 
mountain covered with mists. And though the vastness and loftiness of 
the mountain, hidden in the mists, could not yet be fully revealed, there 
appeared in the structure of the content of that literature of the Sangam 
a greatness larger than the earth, and a height higher than the sky, and 
a depth deeper than the sea”, 1% 


131 These words are a close reflexion of an old Tamil poem, Kur. 3. Its translation may be found 
in Ramanujan's Inferior Landscape, 1967, p. 19. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


POST-CLASSICAL PERIOD 
(250-600 A.D.) 


7.0. "If the chronology of the Sangam period is confusing, that of 
this period is worse"! On the other band, we may safely delimit our 
period as indicated above. Within these limits, dating becomes dif- 
ficult, It is obvious, though, that at least one of the ethical works, 
Tirukkuraj, is earlier than the epic Manimékalai.2 In spite of this fact 
I shall first deal with the so-called twin epics, since they are based on a 
single story and are—especially the first—much closer, in ideology, 
diction and style, to the late bardic poems than most of the so-called 
didactic works, and since most of the other works of this period have 
traditionally been treated as belonging to one single corpus of the so- 
called Patenen-kil-k-kanakku or "The Eighteen Shorter Works"? 


7.1. Cilappatikdvam, "The Lay of the Anklet”. It is difficult to 
determine the exact causes of the origin of connected, continuous verse 
narratives in Tamil literature after an age of discontinuous poetry.* 
However, it should be noted that, considering Ka/. and Par. as late 
classical collections forming a kind of transition between the bardic age 


! C. and H. Jesudasau, EF TL, p. 39. 

2 Man. 22.59-61 quotes TK 55. 

3 The definition is purely formal; works containing less than fifty stanzas composed in different 
metres are considered as &il-k-kagakku, with one important exception: if the poem is in the verpa 
metre, it can be of any length. The poem designated as a mél-k-kanakku or “Major work" ranges 
from 50 to 500 stanzas in akaval, vasici, kali, or partpatal metres. Hence it is incorrect to translate 
the term Pattiitenkilkkanakku as “The Eighteen Didactic Works" ; in fact, six of the eighteen arc 
not “didactic” at all. Also, ít is incorrect I believe to give a meaning of evaluation to the terms 
mel and Ril; these epithets do not denote any literary or other value of the works, but merely their 
size and formal properties. Cf. K. K. Pillay, A Social History of the Tamils, p. 109, quoting Passira- 
pátliyal; ct. Pannirupattiyal, sütras 222 and 223. 

3 According to Tamil theoreticians (cf. e.g. Atiyarkkunallar's Uraippayiram to Cil), poems of 
larger format which included and united different phases of akapporu! {erotic experience) and 
purapporul (heroic experience), different from disconnected pieces (tayicceyyu/, anthologized in 
collections, tokai}, were termed Zotarnilai. These are of two kinds: col-tofarnilai-c-ceyyul, i.e. stanzas 
connected by means of their expressiveness and formal properties (e.g. by the antati arrangement), 
and porul-totar-nilai-c-ceyyul, i.e. stanzas connected by the content which forins a unity. Cil. is 
defined by Atiyárkkunallàr as iyal-:cai-nátaka-porul-iolar-nilai-c-ceyyul (U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's 
ed. of 1950, p. 6), i.e. a poem whose stanzas are connected by the content, having elements of 
poetry, music and drama". These poems (ceyyuf) of connected stanzas (fotarnilai) were identified 
as kdvyas and came to be called kappiyasm. In Mayilainátar's commentary on Nagyitl (14th cent.) 
we hear for the first time of Atmperuntkappiya kal, “The five great Ravyas"', Cil. being one of them 
(cf. Sanskrit pavicamahakavya). Thus it became also known as a natakakkappiyam or "dramatic 
epic”, or muttamitkkappiyam or "the epic of threefold Tamil” (i.e. poetry, music, drama), 
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and the later periods, we see that the elements of narration and dialogue 
developing into dramatic scenes could develop further into a dramatic 
epic; and indeed, Cil. consists of thirty long cantos (Adfa?, contained in 
three books, kdnfams) “which can be described as monologues. . . sung by 
any character in the story or by an outsider as his own monologue, often 
quoting the dialogues he has known or witnessed".$ What is important, 
moreover, is the fact that the story itself must have been wide-spread 
since it was obviously current in Tamil India at that time; ° and, in fact, 
it has been current in one form or another right up to the present day.” 


5 T. P. Meenakshisundaram, 4A HTL, p. 38. 

* There are at least two ancient references to the motif of a woman who tore off her breast: 
in Marutapilanakanar’s Nag. 216-9 éi lájag kavalai Ravarra | orumulai yaruita tiruma vuyt, and 
in Kakkaipatipiyar Naccellaiyàr's Put. 278.4-5 eg | smulaiyarut tituven yan (vd. mulaiyarittituku- 
vag). In Yap. (M. V. Venugopala Pillai's ed. 1950, p. 287) we find four lines which are part of the 
heroine's lament, ascribed to Kannaki-Pattiyi, but are not found in the current literary version of 
the epic. The same quatrain (a néricairenbá) is found in Subr. Desikar's commentary on Tagtiyalaz- 
karam x16. llam. in his commentary on Tol. Por, Ak. 30 speaks about Cérap Cenkuttuvan establish- 
ing Kannaki as a deity. The name Kannaki occurs also as belonging to the wife of a chieftain, 
Vaiyàvikkóperumpékay (she was deserted by him, and four poets—Kapilar, Paranar, Arici! Ki]àr 
and Peruükuprür Kilàr—spoke on her behalf, c£. Pur. 143-7, colophons, Tol. Por. Put. 35, com- 
mentary of Nacc. The colophon to Pur. 143 says: avayal tutakkafppatía kannaki kárapamáka avanaik 
kapilar pátiyatw. Incidentally, the principle of the thematic arrangement of poems by different 
authors in Pur. is well demonstrated by this group of songs.). For the story aud its diffusion and 
subsequent life, c£, $ 7.2 and ftn. z. The worship of Kannaki-Pattipi has been alive in a few places 
in Kerala and Ceylon ever since. In Cranganore on the West coast, Durgà-Bhagavati is worshipped 
as Orramulaicci Amman, i.e. "The Goddess with a Single Breast”. In Sinhalese Ceylon, there is a 
Pattipi festival in the month of dti, called Perikara. The faitigikkal, the stone associated with the 
image of Kannaki, is taken round in procession during the festival, cf. K. K. Pillay, South India 
and Ceylon, 1963, p. 176; Natesa Pillai, Swarnanbdal Lectures, Univ. of Madras, 1958; N. Vanamama- 
lai, "The Folk Motif in Silappadikaram", Proc. of the I Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, II, 
Kuala Lumpur 1966, pp. 138-63. In the eastern and northern provinces of Ceylon, there were ap- 
parently many Kannaki temples in the past, cf. History of Ceylon, ed. H. C. Ray, Vol. I, Part I, 
p. 184. The earliest allusion to a Pattipi cult in Ceylon occurs, according to K. K. Pillay {A Social 
History of the Tamils, 1, 1969, p. 132, ftn. 57) in the Rájavaliya (latter part of the 16th cent.) which 
associates Kannaki worship with Gajabahu. A lovely bronze image presented by Sir G. Brownrigs 
to the British Museum in 1830 and said to come from North-East Ceylon (between Trincomalee 
and Batticaloa) is believed to be an image of Pattipi (cf, A. Coomaraswamy, J RAS, 1909), though 
D. Barret of the British Museum wrote in a letter to the publishers of M. Varadarajan's Fango 
Adigal (1967): "Perhaps I should say that we now call the figure—and the Sinhalese authorities 
agree—the Buddhist Bodhisattva Tara". The iate O. Pertold (Charles University, Prague) had in 
his possession an old photograph of a lovely sitting Pattipi from Trincomalee, roth cent. (?), 
cf. its reproduction in Zvelebil's Czech translation of the epic, Písex o klenotu, Prague, 1065, facing 
p. 204. It seems that twelve or fifteen hundred years ago the cult of Pattini, the goddess of chastity, 
was fairly important and wide-spread throughout Tamilnadu, Kerala and Ceylon. “Shorn of the 
supernatural elements contained in the Epics, there is nothíng inherently improbable in the Kovalan 
Kannagi story and its sequel" (K. K. Pillay, A Social History, I, 1969, p. 134). I agree with this 
statement rather than with K. A. N. Sastri who says of the twin epics that “they are a literary 
hoax, perhaps of the 8th century A.D., or thereabont, by anonymous authors who pretend to 
be contemporaries of the occurrence they describe" (in “Sources of Indian History", Heras Me- 
mortal Lectures, pp. 55-6). 

* Various versions of the story are current even today in oral tradition, as well as in cheap 
popular prints (e.g. Kóvilan katai of 3443 lines ascribed to Pukalénti, a Kannaki puranam, etc.). 
I myself heard illiterate workers in the textile mills of Maturai speak of Kóvalom (K6valap) 
and Karni (Kannaki); in their version, the classical Matavi was transformed into Makati, the 
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The Story. A very young couple from Pukár, the capital of the Chola kingdom —Kovalag, a lad 
of sixteen, the son of a princely merchant named Macattuvan, and Kannaki, aged twelve, the 
daughter of a ship-owner—keep a quiet, happy home, spending “sweet, pleasure-filled days in 
close embrace". Suddenly Kévalan abandons his wife for Matavi, the greatest dancer at the King's 
court, who becomes passionately attached to him. He ts, however, jealous, even after she has given 
birth to a girl. On account of a silly quarrel at the end of a great national festival they part, though 
Mátavi refuses to believe that this is the final separation. Kannaki, to whom Kévalap in remorse 
returns, welcomes him, and Kóvalap, ruined in his career, accepts his wife's anklet -cilampu—to 
raise the money with which to begin a new life. For this purpose they travel to Maturai, the Pan- 
dya’s capital. On their long and difficult journey they are accompanied by Kavunti Atikal, a 
Jaina nun, who gives them much comfort. In Maturai, Kévalap entrusts his beloved to the care of 
the peor and innocent folk of the shepherd community and rushes away to the city to seek out a 
jeweller who will help him sell Kannaki's anklet. The royal goldsmith, who “had the face of Death’s 
dreaded messenger", had stolen the Queen's anklet. To him Fate drags K6valan, and the villain, 
seeing a golden opportunity in his arrival, accuses him before the King. In his haste, perhaps to 
please his jealous Queen, the King utters the fatal words: “Put the man to death and bring me the 
jewel!" Even the executioners see the innocence of Kóvalap, but a drunken soldier murders him. 
"Blood gushing from the wound fell upon the Earth, the mother of men, and she shuddered with 
grief", When Kannaki arrives on the scene, she proves her husband's innocence by the deeply 
symbolic act of bursting open the other anklet revealing to the King the ruby inside, iustead of 
the pearls which were contained in the Queen's jewel. The shocked King dies of remorse, and the 
Queen swoons and dies, too. Kannaki's wrath turns now upon the city of Maturai, the seat of 
crime; twisting off her lovely breast and hurling it at the city, she sets fire to Maturai, and the 
city goes up in flames. Only “Brahmins, good men, cows, trustful women, cripples, old men and 
children” are spared. Kannaki breaks her bangles and leaves Maturai. She turns West to the land 
of the Cheras where she stands in remorse and penance in the mountains under a vé#kat tree for 
fourteen days. Then a divine chariot appears with Kévaiag, and Kannaki, “with her hair profuse 
as a forest", ascends, now happy, into heaven. The mountaineers go and report the miracle of her 
ascent to the Chera King Cenkuttuvap. The powerful monarch leads au expedition to the Himà- 
layas to bring stone to use for carving Kannaki’s image. The Northern kings are defeated and the 
stone image is carried to the South on their heads and shoulders. A temple to Kannaki-Pattipi is 
built in Vaüci, the Chera capital, and at its consecration, witnessed, among other rulers, by Gaja- 
báhu of Ceylon, she appears to grace the temple with her presence, now a mature deity 
representing chaste womanhood. 


The poet, Ilankóvatikal ("Prince-Ascetic"), is mentioned for the first 
time in the Preamble to the epic; this Preamble obviously does not 
belong to the original text whose content it summarizes.’ The author of 
the epic, however, speaks for himself at the very end of the last canto 


corrupt daughter of a devadási called Vasantamilà. I was also shown the place where Kovalapg 
is supposed to have been killed (called Kovalompoifal). A very interesting paper by Brenda E. F. 
Beck on different versions of the Kannaki story appeared in JTS 1 (Sept, 1972, pp. 23-38). Cf. 
also Mu. Irakavaiyankar, "Pattipitéviyaippatric cila kurippukka]"', Ardyecittokuti, znd ed., Ma- 
dras, 1964, pp. 230-40, who considers the connection between Tirumàvunni of Nar. 216, Tirumamani 
of Cil. 12.49 and Tirumàpattipi of the Patikam, and between Karnakà, Karnikà and Kannaki; by 
the same author, ‘‘Pattipi vanakkam" (Kalatkhatiy, 1956, repr. in Katturaimanikal, Mànàmaturai, 
1959, Pp. 47-55) where he gathers further instances of the worship of Pattipi from epigraphic and 
other sources in Tontainatu, Konkundtu, Ceylon and the Nilgiris, and quotes some folk versions 
(p. 55). J. Vinson in Légendes bouddhistes et djainas, Paris, 1900, mentions a legend of Kóvalap 
published as No. 29 of A compilation of papers in the Tamil language by Andrew Robertson in 
Madras, 1859, and gives a translation of this piece (II, pp. 209-10). For a Ceylonese version cf. 
H. Neville (1887), “The Story of Kovalan, Ceylon Tamil Version", TC X, 2 (1963), pp. 72-84, and 
especially a paper in Tamil which gives rich data, "Cilampuc celviyum cinkala ilakkiyamum”’, 
by Na. Cuppiramaniyan, Proc, of the II Intern, Conf. Sem, of Tam. Studies, III (in Tamil), Madras, 
1971, pp. 156-67. Cf. also Aru. Alakappau, “Hovilap katai makka] ilakkiyam", Kalaivani, Tai, 
1965; Ma, Po, Celvarattipam, ‘Vata ilankaiyil pattini valipatu", Aalaivant, Tai, 1965. 
® Cf. Daniélou's transl., 1965, pp. 207-10. 
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when he says, “after the king entered the sacrificial hall, I, too, fol- 
lowed".? It is not improbable that the author of the epic actually be- 
longed to the royal Chera family though of course at a later period than 
that of his famous forebear Cenkuttuvan.? It is not ruled out, as is 
declared in the Preamble, that it was another poet, Cattapar, the author 
of the twin-epic, Manimékalai, a friend of Ilanko, who discussed one 
version of the Kannaki-Pattini saga with him, and this discussion 
inspired Ilanko to compose the epic. The Seshagiri Sastri - A. Coomara- 
swamy Gajabáhu synchronism (cf. $ 4.4. of this book) has been advanced 
as the decisive factor in the dating of the twin epics, since the Preamble 
to Cil. says that the epic was composed soon after the ceremony which 
brought Gajabàhu and Cenkuttuvap together some time in A.D. 1x80. 
It is however impossible to consider the classical bardic poetry and the 
epic as contemporaneous." L, D. Swamikannu Pillai examined the’ 
astronomical data concerning the time when Kóvalan and Kannaki left 
for Maturai, and the time when Maturai was burnt down, and reached the 
year A.D. 756.7? These data (furnished by the commentator Atiyark- 
kunaliar) are capable of several interpretations. Thus M. Raja Rao has 
shown that the higher limit for the events was in fact A.D. 587 while the 


* Yantuñ cenren, 30.171. 

19 The story goes that he renounced the throne which, according ta the prophecy of a soothsayer, 
he should have occupied, and became an ascetic (hence his name I]anko-v-atikal). However, Patiz. 5 
by Paranar, dedicated to Cetkuttuvag (ca. 180 A.D.) knows nothing of this, nor of the existence of 
any younger brother of the king. The Patikam mentions the Pattipi cult, giving a brief sketch of 
the king's actions: to get the stone, he crossed forests, killed an Aryan chieftain, bathed the stone 
in the Gangà, and captured many cows of a good breed. It knows nothing of the king's younger 
brother. Cil obviously embellishes the life-story of Cenkuttuvag, cf. K. A. N. Sastri, 4 Com- 
prehensive History, pp. 522-25. 

11 There are striking differences in language, prosody, ideology, beliefs, customs, manners, rites 
and cults between the two. The epic portrays a civilisation which reflects a well-developed syn- 
thesis, a fusion of pre-Aryan and Aryan elements in all spheres of life and culture. For different 
kinds of solution to the problem, cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, pp. 174-6 where the ques- 
tion of the integrity and unity of the epos is discussed in detail. The musical system expounded 
in the 3rd canto (Arankérrwkkatai) seems to be older than the one adopted by Të, and found in 
the Kudumiyamalai Inscription, and this points to an earlier date than the 7th cent. suggested 
by some scholars. K, K. Kondapani Pillai, "Ancient Tamil Music", TC VIII, 3 (1959), pp. 193-200; 
S. Ramanathan, “Ancient Musical Modes in Cilappatikaram”, Proc. of the 1 Intern. Conf. Sem. of 
Tam. Studies, I1, 1966, pp. 371-99; V. P, Raman, “The Music of Ancient Tamils’, ib. pp. 389-402; 
N. Ramachandran, “Classical Dance of the ancient Tamils”, ib. pp. 370-88; S. Iramanatay, Cilappa- 
Hikaratiu icai nunukka vilakkam, Madras, 1956. Buddhaghosa {sth cent., cf. M. Winternitz, History 
of Indian Literature, II, p. 190) was a contemporary of Buddhadatta who describes the flourishing 
town of Kaverippattana in his Abhidasmávatàra. In the closing passage of his Vinayavinicchaya 
he states that the work was written during the reign of Accuta Vikkanta of the Kalabbhakula. 
The Kalabhras appear in Tamil history subsequent to the 4th cent. A.D. Kavérippattiyam, des- 
cribed as a flourishing, prosperous town, was destroyed, according to May. 28.135, by the sea 
(archaeological excavations confirmed that a large part of the city was washed away by the sea). 
Cil. however describes a prosperous city and knows nothing of the destruction. It is reasonable to 
conclude that Ci. was composed before the 5th cent., and Man. somewhat later (6th cent.), 

12 Indian E phemeris, I, 1, app. III. 
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lower limit was A.D. 146, and has found the date A.D. 465 satisfactory.% 
S. Vaiyapuri Pillai’ clearly post-dated the twin epics when he wrote 
that Ci. “must be assigned to a date later than A.D. 828", We may 
fully agree with K. K. Pillay as far as the date of the two epics is con- 
cerned: "... though the twin Epics cannot be considered as works 
contemporaneous with Chéran Senguttuvan, they did not belong to a far 
later date ... there is little likelihood of their having appeared so late as 
the 8th or oth century A.D. ... they were not composed in the 2nd 
century A.D., as is usually claimed, nor as late as the 8th or gth century 
A.D., as is maintained by a few writers". A date around A.D. 450 
would be most appropriate for C4. and a somewhat later date for 
Man. 

There is an excellent detailed commentary on the Cz. by Atiyark- 
kunallàr (r2th-r3th cent.) which is however incomplete. There is also a 
more ancient anonymous simple commentary called 4rumpatavura:,!* 
and there are indications of the possible existence of a commentary 
anterior even to this anonymous one. The first publication of Cz]. was 
probably the edition of a part of the poem by C. Cuppuraya Cettiyàr in 
Madras, 1872. In 1876, Ti. I. Srinivasa Rákavácáriyar published the 
Pukarkkaniam (ist book), and this was followed by C. Cuppuràya 
Cettiyadr’s Pukdrkkaniam in 1880. U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar describes 
in chapters 109-115 of his Autobiography his labours (from about 1889) 
which ultimately resulted in his publishing the text." He began to 
print the epic in June 1891 and finished it in 1892, having consulted 14 
Mss. of the text and commentary and 8 copies of the text alone.!5 There 
were subsequent editions (1920, 1927, 1944, 1950). The epic has been 


11 Q J MS, 1956, p. 383, Culture and Heritage Number, “The Chronology of Events in the Silappa- 
dikaram". 

1 HTLL, 1956, p. 152. For a criticism of this obvious post-dating cf. K. K. Pillay, A Social 
History of the Tamils, 1968, pp. 142-50. 

15 Op. cil. pp. 149-50. It is odd that Daniélou in his introduction to his Shilappadikaram (1965), 
p. IX, accepts quite uncritically the view of Ramachandra Dikshitar that the date A.D, 171 for 
the composition of the epic "cannot be very far from reality”. For the problem of the date of Cil., 
cf. also K, G. Shankara, “The Date of Silappadhikaram", QJ MS XI.1 (Oct. 1920), pp. 70-4 (which 
is a comment on K, G. Sesha Aiyar's paper in Madras Christ. Coll. Magazine, Sept.-Oct. 1917); 
S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, "Silappadikáram", JORM, 1945-6, pp. 144-9; K. A. N. Sastri, “Dates of 
Cilappadikáram aud Manimékalai", Univ. of Ceylon. Review VII (1949), pp. 21-7, which is a re- 
sponse to V. Chelvanayakam's important paper “Dates of Cilappatikaram and Manimékalai’, 
ibid. VI (1948), pp. 96-105. 

16 The Arumpatavurai was available to U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar in one single ancient Ms. copy 
in a deplorable state, but later Dr. Aiyar's son consulted a restored copy preserved in the GOML, 
Madras (R. 1681 restored from Ms. D 2477), and this was used for the sth ed. of the epic (1950). 

i? Ed. 1950, pp. 911-77. On pp. 935-7 we hear about scholars who did not then know even the 
correct name of the epic-~whether it was Cilappatikaram or Cirappatikarain. 

18 For the znd ed., 3 more copies were consulted. 
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translated twice into English;? once into Czech,? once into French,” 
and once into Russian.? Only the Czech version renders prose with 
prose and verse with verse in exact agreement with the original text.” 


7.2. Mamimékalai, "The Jewel Bet”. Atiyarkkunallàr, the com- 
mentator of Ctl., states at the end of the Uraippayiram that Maz. is the 
earlier work of the two. This statement was questioned as early as 1900 
by J. Vinson ?* and is, indeed, very improbable,*5 though there are even 
modern scholars who agree with it. Tradition says that the poet of 
Man., Külavanikag Cattanar, requested Ilanko to compose his epic of 
the anklet. If this was indeed so, it is likely that there was no consid- 
crable interval in time between the two. Mas. must be later than the 
TK which it quotes exactly, adding that this was a saying of the foy yii 
pulavan, "the poet who is without falsehood '.? The epic consists of 4861 
akaval lines in 30 cantos and a Preamble. It is a Buddhist epic 28 which, 
in the 29th canto, almost exactly reflects the ideas of Dinnaga, the founder 
of Buddhist logic. Therefore, it was argued, Maz. must be later than the 
7th cent. A.D. But Dinnaga was a native of Kafici, and his philosophy 


2 V, R. Ramachandra Dikshitar (transl.), The Silabpadikaram or the Lay of the Anklet, Oxford 
Univ. Press, Madras, 1939. With important notes and appendices. Very valuable, though the dating 
is incorrect; A, Daniélou (transl), The Shiappadikaram (The Ankle Bracelet), New York: New 
Directions, 1965. Good for reference, reads well. Cf. also Panchapakesa Ayyar, A. S., Kovalan and 
Kannaki, the Story of the Silappadikaram re-told, Madras, 1947 (150 pp.). 

*9 K. Zvelebil (trausl.), Pisest o klenotu—Sitlappadigáram, Prague, SNKL, 1965. 

?! A. Daniélon - R. S. Desikan (transi), Prince Itangó Adigal, Le roman de Panneau, Gallimard, 
Paris, 1961. 

22 J, J. Glazov (transl), Povest’ o bractete (Silappadikaram), Moscow, 1966. 

** The original text consists of long narrative passages in the akaval metre which is certainly 
not prose though all translators, with the exception of the Czech, render it as prose; o£ lyrical 
stanzas in different metres (which are rendered e.g, by Daniélou in his English version in verse); 
and of very brief passages in prose proper. For more recent studies of the epic, cf. I. D. Tangaswami, 
Silappadhikaram, Madras, 1955, R. P. Sethu Pillai, Cilappatikava nil nayam, Madras, 1956, A. 
Chidambaranatha Chettiar, ‘‘Cilappadikaram, The Earliest Tamil Epic", TC V, 2 (1956), pp. 196- 
206, N. Sanjivi, Cilappatikara viruntu, Tiruchi, 1956, S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Kaviya kalam, Madras, 
1957, N. Sanjivi, Cilamputten, Madras, 1959, T. P. Meenakshisundaram, Kutimakkal kappiyam, 
Madras, 1961, M. Varadarajan, J/ankovatikal, Madras, 1962, M. Varadarajan, Fango Adigal (in 
Engl), Makers of Indian Literature, Delhi, 1967; K. Zvelebil, "The Lay of the Anklet”, Mahfil 
IV, 3-4 (1958), pp. 5-12; K. Zvclebil, The Smile of Murugan, Leiden, 1973, pp. 172-84. 

7* In Légendes bouddhistes et djainas, Y, 1900: “Je me hate d'ajouter que je ne crois point à la 
contemporanéité du Manimégalei et du Silappadigáram; ... il est évident d'ailleurs que le premier 
est postérieur au second". 

23 Though it is sometimes claimed to be earlier than Ctlappatihdram, a careful reading shows 
that this epic could have meant nothing to an audience which was not familiar with Cilappatikadram” 
(T. P. Meenakshisundaram, 4HTL, p. 43). 

w K. K. Pillay, A Social History of the Tamils, 1969, p. 128: "It is evident that the M. is the 
earlier of the two Epics, though in respect of the development of the story, the reverse order is 
implied”. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, HTLL, p. 152: “The Manimékalai is the earlier of the two kávyas", 

7 Man. 22.59-61: TK 55. 

2 J, Vinson: “Purement et entierement bouddhiste”. 
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might have been derived from current sources there.” In fact, as K. A. N. 
Sastri argued fairly convincingly,? the discussion centering round the 
29th canto and its relation to Dinnaga’s Nydyapravesa has turned out 
to be less conclusive than it appeared at first. It seems that the Dinnága- 
like exposition was interpolated into the epic which was in fact pre- 
Diünàga in its views. Moreover, the Sàmkhya philosophy is reflected in 
the epic in its early phases. According to Vaiyapuri Pillai, the two 
epics are contemporaneous or almost contemporaneous.?? Hankd seems 
to refer to the author of Man., the "Cereal Merchant of Maturai'',*? as 
"Cattap, the Tamil Teacher’’.*4 The date ca. 550 A.D. for Maz. seems to 
be the best available at the moment. 


The story begins with Matavi speaking of Kannaki’s greatuess and turning her daughter Manirnë- 
kalai from public dancing to taking vows of austerity. This is unwelcome to the public and to 
Matavi’s mother who believes ít to be sinful to abandon an hereditary occupation. But the lovely 
maiden is firm, though she finds herself drawn to prince Utaya Kumarap (since, we are told, she 
had been his wife in former births). In fleeing from him, she in faet fights her passion, trying to 
free herself from human ties, and is helped in this struggle by her mother, the angels, and the great 
saint Aravana Atika], The prince pursues her, but an ange! removes her magically to a distant 
island, and when she returns, she is a chastened Buddhist nun, bearing a magic bowl that is ever 
full of food to fecd the poor, since the land is suffering from a famine, To escape the attentions 
of the prince, she takes the form of another woman (Kayacantikai) whose husband sees the prince 
pursuing her, and kills him on the spot. The queen mother puts Manitaékalai into prison to die, 
and sends a villain to attack her, but when she miraculously escapes, the queen repents and the 
king sets her free. Manimékalai goes to worship at Kannaki's temple in Vaüci and then returns to 
Káüci to help the faminc-stricken people there. Her mother, and the great saint also, come to 
Kàncí. The epic ends there, and it seems that its final portion is missing. 


To some critics, this second epic is more interesting than Cz/.,?^ to 
others, more under modern influences, it is much inferior.?? There can be 
no doubt that the loose structure and the great variety of Cz. are to its 


?^ According to some authors, it is not indisputably established that Dinnaga’s .N yáyapravesa 
had influenced the epic (cf. S. Kuppuswami Sastri in JORM, I, p, 19r f£). S. K. Krishnasvami 
Aiyangar in his Manimékhalai in its Historical Setting (1928) argued that the views of Dinnàga are 
clearly discernible in the epic, but that they were independently anticipated by the author of 
Man. which had been composed a century earlier than Diünaga. 

3 The Cofas, Madras, 1955, pp. 55-6, and ftn. 117 on p. 62. 

31 S, Suryanarayana Sastri, “The Manimékalai Account of the Sànkhya", Journ. Ind. Hist. VIII 
(1929), pp. 322-7. C£. also his paper "Buddhist logic in Manimékalai’’, zb. IX (1930), pt. iii. 

% The same images, phrases and sentiments occur in both poems, cf, S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Kaviya 
kálam, pp. 155-7. On p. 81 of his HTLL, 1956, he states that “these works were composed circa 
800 A.D.", and on p. 143 4b. he speaks about Man. "which is contemporaneous with" the Cyl. 

"5 Palikam to Cil; maturaik külavagpikan catiay (88-9). 

*3 Ci, 25.66; tantamilacán cattan. 

3 Cf. J. Vinson who says that May. “est beaucoup plus facile à lire et à comprendre que le 
Cilappadigáram et je n'hesite pas à dire qu'il est beaucoup plus intéressant”. Cf. also T. P. Meenak- 
shisundaram, AHTL, p. 45: "The verse form is really perfect and the greatness of the poet is 
everywhere visible". 

55 “The story interest, as well as human interest, is lost in supernatural trends. We also miss 
the variety and the dulcet lyrics of Süappadiharam. Art is here sacrificed to propaganda and there 
is jarring sectarianism, ill-concealed. That is why Afamimehala: cannot stand comparison with 
Silappadikárasm in the critical eye of posterity” (Jesudasan, HTL, p. 63). 
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advantage, since the narrative portions, full of pathos and grandeur, in 
the akaval metre, are interrupted by lyrical songs in different metres of 
very great beauty. None of this formal perfection is to be found in Marn., 
though the epic is no doubt very interesting as a reflection of an important 
epoch in Tamil religious development. Maz. was first published without 
commentary in 1891 by Vidvan Canmukam Pillai. Vinson mentions an 
edition of the text by Ka. Murukéca Cetti, Madras, 1894 3? and, in the 
same year, another edition seems to have been printed by Canmukam 
Pilai38 U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar began printing his edition with the 
anonymous commentary (Arumpatavurai) in 1896; it appeared in July 
1898. Subsequent editions of the epic are available. A detailed para- 
phrase of the story is given by J. Vinson.*? 


7.3.0 There are three types of works included among the Ezghieen 
Shorter Texts: ** a war-poem developing the puram genre and heralding 
later war-poetry, six poems which may be considered as echoes of the 
vanishing tradition of the akam genre (the £isai poems), and eleven 
collections of maxims on ethical and social conventions, dealing with 
rules of private and public conduct. Most of these poems can be called 
poetry only on account of their metric form; with three or four excep- 
tions, they are, as poetry, dull and dreary. No one knows who was 
responsible for the compilation of the Eighteen Shorter Texts, or when he 
collected these pieces. They are mentioned as Patinenkilkkanakku by the 
commentators Péraciriyar in the commentary on Tol. Por. Cey. 547, 
Nacc. in the commentary on the same, and in the commentary on 
Viracóli yam 145. 


7.3.1. Kajlavalinárpatu, "Forty stanzas on the battleground’, as- 
cribed to Poykaiyàr, is a war-poem, probably a forerunner of a very 
prolific later genre, the parani. It is dedicated to the battle at Kalu- 


2? Légendes bouddhistes et djainas, 1900, p. 179. He also mentions Ms. No. 216, a copy of the epic 
in the “fonds tamouls” (obtained from M. E. Ariel, 1816-1855) in the Bibliothèque nationale in 
Paris. 

35 Véükatacami, PNTT, p. 390. 

39 Eg. with the commentaries of Na. Mu. V&nkatacámi Nattar and Au, Cu. Turaicámip Piljai, 
publ, by Mu, Kácivicuvanátag Cettiyar, Madras, 1946 and 1951. 

*5 In Légendes bouddhistes et djainas, Paris, 1990, I, pp. 170-227, Il, pp. 3-100. A synopsis may 
be found in S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar's Manimékhalai in its Historical Selling, Madras, 1928; 
another, with annotations, in S. Vaiyapuri Pillai’s HTLL, pp. 168-90. Cf. also A. Madhaviah, 
Manimckalai, Madras, s«L, and Panchapakesa Ayyar, A. S., Manimekalai, Madras, 1947; sce also 
N. Balasamy, Studies in Manimekolai, Madras, 1965, and K, G. Sesha Aivar, "The date of the 
Manimekalai", JORM, 1928, pp. 220-4. Finally, G. U. Pope, Manimekalai, Madras, 1911, 66 pp. 

" A single stanza (cf. Perwntokai No. 2017) enumerates the eighteon texts as follows: #dlati 
nügmani nagarpa taintivaimup f| palkatukan kovai palawoli mámülam f| iyyilaicog kümciyo lal 
yeupatuum | kainnilaiyu mankilk kanakku. There are some variations, for ignilaicol in 3, meynni- 
laiya; for kainnilaiyuman in 4, Ratnnilaiyavan and nouwiüaiyavan; for enpatkum in 3, enpave, 
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malam in which the Chola king Cenkandn * crushed the four-fold forces 
(chariots, elephants, cavalry and infantry) of the Chera ruler Kanaikkal 
("Stout Leg") Irumporai.** The poem is rather gruesome.“ Its title is 
based on the name of a heroic theme (iurat), viz. halavali meaning 
“battleground” (the theme of a minstrel praising the spoils of a vic- 
torious king). Its date seems to be rather late: ca. 850 A.D.*5 


7.9.2. Karnarpaiu, "Forty stanzas on the rainy season”, is probably 
significantly earlier than the other £zzai-books whose description follows. 
Its author, Maturai Kannap Küttaunàár, a Vaisnava,? composed his 40 
quatrains in the venpa@ metre in praise of love in the sulla: (pastoral) 
setting, very similar to that dealt with in the Mwullaifpaitu." There arc 
four dramatis personae, the hero, the heroine, the friend of the hero, and 
the friend of the heroine. Though the 4th cent. suggested by some authors 
most probably antedates the actual time of the composition, the poem 
may not be later than the 5th-6th cent. A.D. 


7.8.8. Aintinatyelupatu, “Seventy stanzas about the five settings", 
is a collection of poems in the innicat and néricat venpa metres by Müvà- 
tivar (considered by some a Jain); each group of 14 stanzas is devoted to 
one of the five #zats, but only 64 stanzas have survived, 4 are lost. The 
invocation is to Gane$a whose worship is believed to have begun in 
Tamil India only in the 7th cent. The poem can not therefore be given 
an earlier date. 


33 This king had a sou, Nallati, who is mentioned by Paranar in -1%. 356 and in the Appil plates 
of Sundara Chola (EZ, Vol. XV, No. 5). 

35 According to the colophon to Pur. 74 (a poen in the tinai of “general heroism” and the turai 
of "transience and wisdom"), the Chera was taken prisoner. The poet, who was court poet to the 
imprisoned king, wished to console his master and obtained an order for his release, but the Chera 
preferred honour to life and died of thirst in prison. According to the anonymous colophon at the 
end of the work itself, Poykaiyar, the poet, got the Chera king released, This colophon is followed 
in later works of the Chola imperial court, ct, Kalinkattupparani 182, Vikkiramacolanulà 14, Ku- 
lottunkacólanula 19, and Irdcardcaguld 18. However, as Vaivapuri Pillai says in HELL, p. 97, 
the colophen contradicts the poem, (st. 39) and an old commentary, according to which the Chera 
was killed in the battle. Cf. a learned discussion of the whole matter in ATLL, pp. 95-8. 

* Blood runs in streams, the severed trunks of elephants under the white royal umbrella look 
like the black serpent trying to swallow the moon, jackals try to draw the entrails of fallen soldiers, 
royal umbrellas turned upside down are like mushrooms uprooted by cows etc. 

55 Contra: Jesudasan, HTL, p. 40, according to whom the Kafavalt could to some extent justify 
the claim to be as ancient as the Sangam poems.—Cf. also Kanakasabhai Pillai’s paper *' Kalavali 
or the Battle Field'', 74 XVIII, 1889, pp. 258-65. 

48 [n the last stanza the poem praises Tirumal whose garland is compared to the rainbow; in 
st, 19 he mentions Balarama: but in st. 26 he also mentiones Siva's festivals in the month of karttikai. 

47 Since the perumpolutu (the appropriate season of the year) of the sullaittinai (pastoral setting) 
is the rainy season. 

33 Contra: Saw. Ganesan, "Some iconographic concepts", Proc, of ihe I Intern, Conf. Sem. of 
Tam. Studies, II, 1966, p. 406, who points out a Pillaiyarpatti image of Ganeša belonging probably 
to the 5th cent. A.D, Cf. I. Mahadevan in Indian Express, Oct. 3r, 1965, and R. Nagaswamy in 
Artibus Asiae, Vol. XXXVII, 3. 
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7.3.4. Aintinaiyaimpatu, "Fifty stanzas about the five settings", is 
a collection of poems in »érica:venpá (with a few in iunicat) ; each group 
of 10 stanzas is devoted to one of the five phases of love. Its Hindu 
author, Maran Poraiyanar, may have belonged to the 5th or 6th cent. 
A.D. 


7.3.5. Tinaimoliyaimpatu, "Fifty stanzas speaking of the settings" 
is ascribed to a Saiva or Vaisnava poet, Kannan Céntanar; again, each 
tinai "setting" gets ten stanzas. 


7.3.6. Tinaimdlainirraimpatu, "One hundred and fifty stanzas on 
the garland of settings" contains in fact 153 venpd stanzas, of which 31 
are on Á&uzisici, 31 on neytal, 30 on palat, 31 on mulla? and 30 on marutam. 
Its author, Kanimétaviyar, also composed Elat ($ 7.3). Very interesting 
is the vexpa quoted as Payiram (Preamble) which suggests the reason 
why these restatements of the ancient akam genre were composed: 
obviously, the interest in the old literary conventions and themes was 
vanishing and there were people who even hated and attacked * the 
conception of kalave “pre-marital love", hence it became necessary to 
re-emphasize the ancient message of love.5! 


7.3.7. Kainntlai (prob.) "The five attitudes of conduct" 52 is a col- 
lection of 60 stanzas, each of the five regional situations getting twelve. 
Many lines are missing. The author was Pullankatapàr, the son of the 
káviti (collector of revenues) of Mullinattunalliir in Marokkam. 


That these works are later than TK and Kail. is clear from a number of 
correspondences pointed out by S. Vaiyapuri Pillai5? However, they 
were clearly post-dated by this scholar when he said that they may be 


4° As may be seen from a lovely stanza (1) in which he compares the dark colour of the clouds 
to the colour of Visnu, the lightning to the spear of Murukap, and the growth of rain-clouds on the 
sky to the blossoming of kograí in, Siva's wreath. 

5° The stanza says, mugintar. 

5! Tamil was in fact equated with kalavu, ‘‘pre-marital eros", “spontaneous love", Cf. the com- 
mentary on JA (ed. 1939, p. 5) which states that the content (Porul!) discussed in the book (which 
is entitled Kalaviyal or the “Treatise on Spontaneous Love") is Tamil. The Preamble to Aintizqai. 
states that those who do not read this work are “far removed from Tamil” (centamil cérátavar). 
Obviously the entire sociological and aesthetic concept of kalau or tyarkaippunarcci, “natural, 
spontaneous union of sexes" was regarded—and very justly so—as something specifically Tamil. 
In this connection one must not fail to observe the fact that a debate on the propriety of pre- 
inarital love occurs in Par. 9.2-26 between the Tamils and the followers of the Veda, The new ideas 
(Vedic-orientated} are ridiculed; those who do not understand the traditional message are not 
said not to have any knowledge of Tamil (1. 26). Cf. also 6.71. It is significant that this matter is 
treated in one of the poems dedicated to Cevvél-Murukap. Cf. T. P. Meenakshisundaram, AHTL, 
P. 63. 

> kai = olukkam, “conduct” (ie. tinai). The palm-leaf Ms. of this work was first discovered as 
late as 1931 and printed by Apantaràmaiyar, cf, Véakatacámi, PNTI, pp. 328-9. 

% S. Vaivapuri Pillai, HTLL, pp. 94-5. 
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assigned “to the first quarter of the ninth century". We would rather 
suggest as a probable date the 5th-6th cent. A.D. for them. They were 
obviously a kind of reaction—but weak and temporary—against the 
prevailing trend of the period when the traditional conception of eros 
was “not only not honoured but even slighted".5* 


7.3.8. One of the earliest Hindu post-Z?rukkural] collections of 
didactic maxims (ming) is Tirtkatukam, "The three spices". It ob- 
viously owes much to TK but seems also to be indebted to Nadi. and 
Iniyavainárpaiu. It is a collection of four-line ves$á stanzas by Nal- 
latapar 5; each stanza introduces three items in the moral order. The 
"three spices" are, according to all sources available, dry ginger, long 
pepper, and black pepper, the mixture of which forms a popular 
stimulative and restorative. The dating in A.D. 7255 seems to be 
somewhat too late. 


7.3.9. Nadnmanikkatikai, “The salver of four gems” has, according to 
different Mss. and editions, ror, 104 or 106 venpå quatrains, each stanza 
quoting four "truths". Its author Vilampinàkapár or Nakan from 
Vilampi, a Vaisnava,?? vehemently preaches vegetarianism and absten- 
tion from taking life. The dating of S. Vaiyapuri—A.D. 750—is def- 
initely too late, while that of Sadasiva Pandarathar (4th cent. A.D.) is 
almost certainly too early. 


7.3.10. Ciritbaficamülam, "The five small remedies" is a collection of 
Io2 venjá stanzas (plus Preamble and Afterword) each quoting five 
elements of the moral order and comparing them with five houschold 
remedies.” Its author Kariyacan or Makkariyacan, a Jain, was the pupil 
of Makkayanar of Maturai (cf. the Afterword) who was also the teacher 
of the author of EJáti and TZnaimala:, Kanimétaviyar. Stanza x02 refers 
to the story of the hypocritical cat found in MABA V. 160. The work 
seems to be indebted to Palamolinánüru (8 7.3.16) and may thus be as- 
signed, together with Elafi, to ca. 650-750 A.D. S. Vaiyapuri's date, 
ca. 800 A.D., seems too late. 

93 T. P. Mecnakshisundaram, A HTL, p. ôo. 

"5 Belonging to Tiruttu near Mukkütal, Tirunelveli distr., cf. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai's ed. of T?rikatu- 
kam, A Vaisnava according to the Invocation. 

58 Le. cukku (dry ginger), Hippili (Piper longum) and milaku (P. nigrum), cf. Pinkalainikantu 352; 
Tivdkaranthantu XII, aphor. 31. 

š? S. Vaityapuri Pillai, HTLL, p. 92. 

55 fn the invocation he praises Mayavap. 

59 baptackalliri, wild brinjal; eiruvalutwna:, small brinjal; cirumalli and perumalli, two kinds 
of jasmine; nerusici, Trubulus terrestis. The work was translated into French, cf. Gnanou Diagou, 
Vilambi Naganar, Nan Mani Kadhiqai (Coffret à quatre pierres précieuses), trad. du tamoul, Pondi- 
chéry, 1954. 
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7.3.11. Elati, “Cardamom and the rest” ® is a collection of 81 gnomic 
stanzas ascribed to Kanimétàviyàr, a Jaina pupil of Makkayanar of 
Maturai, author of TZnaimaálai. In each stanza, six points of practical 
wisdom are compared and illustrated; some stanzas are quite skilful. 
Elati and Cirupaficamalam have much in common. S. Vaiyapuri's date 
(first quarter of the gth cent, A.D.) seems somewhat too late. 


7.3.12. Mutumolikkáfici, “The advice of ancient sayings”, poses a 
problem. The title itself sounds ancient; 9! it is ascribed to Kütalür 
Kilàr, presumably the author of Kur. 166, 167, 214, and of Pur. 229 on 
the Chera Mantaraficéral Irumporai with the Elephant Look (ca. 215 
A.D.), a late bardic poet, and the compiler of Aziz. The metre is vesturat. 
The maxims are characterized by pithiness and lucidity. It consists of ten 
sections, each with ten statements, The reasons given by S, Vaiyapuri 
Pillai for dating it as late as A.D. 775 are not at all convincing.$? It may 
thus in fact be the earliest of all the gnomic collections extant. 


7.3.13. Inndndrpatu, "Forty stanzas on things unbecoming” is a 
collection of ésmicaivenpa quatrains, each dealing with four evil things 
that ought to be avoided. The collection is ascribed to Kapilar. It has 
invocations to Siva, Balaràma, Màyón and Murukavél. It may be dated 
ca. 500-650 A.D.,5* and is very probably earlier ê than its counterpart. 


7.9.14. Imiyavainárpaiu (alias Initunárpatu, Iniyatundrpatu) "Forty 
stanzas on things sweet" in which its author, Pütaficéntapàr of Maturai, 
deals, in each of the vespa quatrains, with four pleasant and proper 
things in life. The invocation is to Trimürti.95$ The date A.D. 650-700 is 


80 Skt. da + ati “cardamom etc., cardamom and the rest”; the expression stands for Zaticürgam 
(Le, Skt. dla + äiti + sürna), a restorative which is, according to one source (personal communica- 
tion) composed of cardamom, cinnamon, black and long pepper, dry ginger and saffron; according 
to an other source, cardamom, camphor, a kind of fragrant wood, sandal paste, honey, and an 
aromatic confectionary (personal communication). 

*1 The title is not modelled on the Palamoli (as Vaiyapuri Pillai thinks, HTL, p. 92) but is 
taken from the colophons to Pur. where it designates one of the traditional themes (Zurat) of the 
potuvtyal or "general heroism” setting (iai), cf. e.g. colophon to Pur. 74, and commentary which 
says (U. V, S. Aiyar's ed. 1950, p. 177): aracazkhu manattiy mikka atauwm porulum iupamumil- 
laiyentu kürinamayin, tu mulumolikkasiciyayirru. As for mutumoli, cf. its close similarity to 
mituvdy, "ancient mouth"; ie. “ancient wisdom”, traditional orally transmitted wisdom, an 
epithet for creatures supposed to know past and future, and associated with divination in old 
bardic texts, cf. K. Kailapapathy, Tamil Heroic Poetry, 1968, pp. 61-5. 

*? ATLL, pp, 92-3. C£. H. S. David, “The Tamil Book of Proverbs", TC IX, 2 (1961), pp. 151-80, 
TC X, 4 (1963), pp. 67-106. 

** Ct. K. Zvelebil, "Znnándrpatu, a Study in Late Old Tamil Philology”, 4rÓ 25, 1 (1937), pp. 
56-82, for the translation, and discussion of its language, diction, and content. 

*! The commentary on Viracóltvai mentions first this book, then its counterpart, and the Mss, 
observe tbe same order. 

53 The worship of Brahma is obviously a late import in Tami]nàdu, no earlier than the 7th 
cent. A.D. 
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more appropriate than S. Vaiyapuri’s A.D. 825 (and A.D. 800 for the 
preceding collection}. 


7.3.15. Closely connected with the collections of gnomic maxims and 
yet rather different is the Acdrakkévai, "The garland of right conduct” 
of a Saivite author, Kayattürp Peruvayil Mulliyar. It consists of roo 
stanzas and an invocation to Siva. The characteristic feature of this work 
consists in the fact that it is not only a collection of moral exhortations 
but also of ritual, external observances and customs.” S. Vaiyapuri $9 
enumerates a long list of Sanskrit works which served as its sources. In 
fact, the work lists the outward aspects of correct bevaviour emphasized 
in the smytis. It is also interesting from the formal point of view since it 
offers a rich variety of vespa metrces.9 S. Vaiyapur may well be right 
when he assigns to it the date ca. 825 A.D.” 


7.3.16. Three of the works included in this corpus may at least to 
some extent claim outstanding literary merit: Palasnolinaniru, Nálatiyár, 
and Tirukkural, The first of these is a collection of 400 veztpás ascribed to 
Mupruraiyaraiyan, i.e. "The Chieftain of Munrurai", a Jain. The great 
interest of this work consists in its containing in the last line of each 
quatrain a proverb (palamol: “old saying"), and in the fact that we find 
a number of reminiscences of old Tamil matter of the bardic age.*! Some 
of these stories refer to personalities of the classical period but are not 
found in the bardic corpus.” There exists an old anonymous commentary 
(polippurai) on this work. The date of this collection may be ca. zoo A.D. 


7.3.17. Ndlativar, "The Great Quatrains" or Nala&gimánüru, “The 
four hundred quatrains" is the most popular book of moral maxims in 
Tamil next to TK, and one of the great Jaina works. It is a joint product 
of a number of Jaina authors, collected and classified according to topics 
by Patumanar, whose date is unknown. Tradition describes it as a selec- 


s HTLL, p. 93. For a detailed analysis and translation, cf. K. Zvelebil, "Iuiyavainárpatu, a 
Study ín Late Old Tamil Philology”, ArO 26, 4 (1958), pp. 385-426. 

5? Tt speaks of food, sleep, behaviour towards one’s elders, various points of etiquette. In 18-20, 
e.g., it bids us bathe, rinse our mouth, and wash our plaintain leaves before dining, and face the 
East while eating. 

$ HTLL, p. 94. 

* Tr uses the kuralvenpa, cintivalvenpa, nericaivenpa, iyyicatveapa and pahrolaivenpd metres, 

* [or a French version cf, Gnanou Diagou (transl), Perouvayin Moulliar, Assara Kovai, trad. 
du tamoul, J. Power Press, Karikal, 1950. For the translation of some of the gnomic collections, 
ef, also T. B, Krishnaswamy, Ten Tamil Ethics, SISS Works Publ. Soc., 1947, repr. 1950, 1937. 

“ E.g, Palyápaie Celkelukkuttuvay in 3r, Karikala in 21, 62, 105, Pari in 171, 361, Pékay in 
361 etc. 

** Cf. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, HTLL, p. 9o. 
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tion from 8000 stanzas by 8000 Jaina saints."* The compiler is said also 
to have left a commentary, which is no longer extant. One may infer 
from st. 200 and 296 that the work enjoyed the patronage of the Mut- 
taraiyar(s) or of a Perumuttaraiyar whose rich feasts and great wealth 
are extolled. It is argued that, since the Muttaraiya family is mentioned 
as being prominent in inscriptions only from the early 7th cent., the date 
of Nai. has to be fixed "at the earliest" between A.D. 675-700.** The 
400 venpá quatrains are each built around a central idea; the book is 
divided into 40 chapters of ro stanzas, grouped under the headings of 
aram “cosmic and moral order”, foruj “wealth”, and kémam "pleasure". 
The arrangement clearly shows that—unlike TK—this is an anthology. 
The tone of the work is strongly ascetic and cynical, with rather pro- 
nounced Jaina ideology. Some of the stanzas have flashes of great 
poetry.’ 


7.3.38. Tirukkural, “The Sacred Kural’, is undoubtedly quite 
exceptional in its literary excellence among the Eighteen Shorter Texts, 
though it is usually evaluated rather according to the merit of its mes- 
sage than its literary art.?* It is a comprehensive manual of ethics, polity, 
and love, consisting of 1330 distichs divided into 133 sections of ro 
distichs each: the first 38 on moral and cosmic order (aram), the next 70 
on political skill and social life (boru), the rest on pleasure (kdmam). The 
author was probablv a ]ain with eclectic leanings and an intimate 
knowledge of the early works of the Tamil classical age as well as with a 


7? 8000 Jain sages brought their verses to the king of Maturai who, to test their merit, had the 
palmyra leaves, on which they were written, thrown into the river Vaiyai. Those that floated 
against the strong current were to be preserved, and thus this collection originated (the other two 
collections standing the test were Palamol: and Aranericcáram, a later work). 

*! G. U. Pope (1895) translated the term Perwmuffaraiyar in 200 as “great lords” and in 296 
as "lords of the three mighty lands". The first who apparently noticed that the two stanzas may 
contain a clue to the date of Nal. was H. Nau, Prolegomena, 1919, p. 81, It has been established 
since then that the term refers to a family of chieftains, probably to Perumpitukumuttaraiyar, 
the fendatory of Paramesvara Pallava I (cf. Centami{ VI, pp. 6-18), and the date of Nó, was sub- 
sequently fixed at the end of the 7th cent. at the earliest (S. Vaiyapuri, H T LL, p. 89). l'or criticism 
of the “negative approach to the chronology of the Muttaraivar and the consequent deductions”, 
cf. K. K. Pillay, Social History, 1969, p. 112 ff. According to him, the date of Nål, can be only 
tentatively fixed between 4th-7th cent. A.D. 

73 Thus Pope, The "Sacred" Kurral, 1886, p. xiv, and S. Purnalingam Pillai, Tami? Literature, 
1929, p. 70. 

*5 ‘The best translation so far is by G, U. Pope, The Naladiyar or Four Hundred Quatrains in 
Temi, with Introduction, Translation and Notes, The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1893. Cf. also 
Gnanou Diagou (transl.), Naladkyar, Pondichéry, 1946. 

=” The praise bestowed upon it by Albert Schweitzer has become well-known: “There hardly 
exists in the literature of the world a collection of maxims in which we find so much lofty wisdom". 
Iu the same book, Schweitzer calls it “the living ethic of love" and says: “Maxims about joy in 
activity, such as one would not expect from Indian lips, bear witness to the strength of the world 
and the life affirmation, present in the Kural” (Indian Thought and its Development, Loudon, 1951, 
pp. 200 ... 205). 
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good knowledge of Sanskrit legal and didactic texts. We have almost no 
authentic information on his life. 

Date: The problem of the dating of TK has been discussed in a great 
number of books and papers. Since there is an undisputed quotation 
fron TK in Maz. XXII. 59-61, the latest limit of TK may be fixed as 
ca. 500 A.D. According to tradition it was the last work of the Third 
Academy, subjected to a divine test which it passed successfully; but 
it caused the collapse of the Academy as such. Extremist literary his- 
torians claim for it a very early date—between 300 B.C, and r B.C. 
This is clearly unacceptable, since the diction and grammatical forms 
used in TK, the allusions to earlier works, and the indebtedness of TK 
to a few Sanskrit sources all point to a date later than the early bardic 
poetry. There are of course some striking parallel thoughts and expres- 
sions found in the bardic poems and the TK which show that 7K cannot 
be too far removed in time. Therefore, the arguments for dating TK as 
late as the 7th cent. A.D. are not convincing.” A date some time between 
A.D. 450-500 may be the best that can be suggested at the moment. 

Author: There are a number of conflicting traditions about the poet of 
TK, which has always been held in the highest esteem among the Tamils, 
as is reflected by the many names under which the book is known.?? 
The author is supposed to have been the issue of a union between a 
Brahman and a Pariah woman.8? Some think that he was a weaver bv 


78 An attempt was piade to introduce a Vaj[uvar Era beginning with January, 3o B.C. The two 
important scholars claiming an early age for TK were S. Somasundara Bharathiyar, Tiruvalhmar, 
pp. 5:18; and M. Rajamanickain, Tamil moli Wakktya varalaru, pp. 118-23. Even an author as 
critical as K. K. Pillay ascribes a hardly acceptable date to TH, viz. “the carly years of the yst 
century A.D." (A Social History of the Tamils, 1969, p. 128). S. Vaiyapuri argues for its late date 
from the indebtedness of TK to some Sanskrit works of the 6th cent. A.D., from the large propor- 
tion of Sanskrit loanwords iu the text, and from grammatical innovations. Most of the ideological 
parallelisms of the first argument are not convincing and cannot be easily established (with the 
exception of quite obvious parallels between Kautilya and TA). For the proportion of Sanskrit 
words, cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, pp. 169-71. It is clear that on this score the 
post-dating of TK is unjustified. The grammatical innovations are more conclusive; they show, 
however, a state of development of literary Tamil which the language reached some time between 
the 4th-5th cent. but certainly not as late as ca. 650 A.D. Cf. S. Vaivapuri's Jiakkiyamanimálat, 
ed. 1954, pp. 94-101, and arguments contra in K. K. Pitlay, A Social History, 1969, pp. 121-2. 

? Apart from its current name, “The Sacred Kural”, it is known as Utiaravétam, “The ultimate 
Veda", Tiruvalluvar, “Saint Valluvar", Posyyamoli, "The true word", Vá&yuraiválitu, “Truthful 
praise", Teyvanitl, "The divine book”, Potumarai, ‘The common Veda’, Muppaál, “The three-fold 
path", Tamilmarai, "The Tamil Veda”, Tamilmanunii, "The book of Tamil Manu", Tiruvalluva- 
mālai, “The garland of Saint Valluvar’, Tirivalluvappayan, “The fruit of Saint Valluvar", Porua- 
rai, “Meaningful speech", and Hutumoli, “Ancient speech". S. Vaiyapuri (Tamilecular manikal, 1950, 
PP- 97-102) thinks that the original name had been Afuppal, or, by analogy with Nal., simply 
Kural, the name of its metre. 

90 Nüznamiriam, p. 70. Cf. Pope's Introduction (1886, ii): “A wild and utterly incredible tradition 
assigns to him a Bràhinan father and a no-caste mother; and represents the poetess Avrat ... as 
his sister, while several other poets, of whom some fragments remain (chief among them Kapilar, 
KZ), were his brothers", 
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caste, as his name Tiruvalluvar would suggest.*! One scholar equates 
valluva with vallabha and takes the term to mean a superintendent of the 
king.8? Another opinion was expressed by S. Vaiyapuri who said that 
the poet was ‘‘the chief of the proclaiming boys, analogous to the trumpet- 
major of an army”.® There is a tradition that he belonged to Mylapore 
(a suburb of Madras), but poem No. 21 of Tirwvalluvamaálai (g.v.) claims 
that he was from Maturai. In fact, we do not know for sure either the 
name of the book or that of its author, as Ariel said many years ago 
when he called TK “le livre sans nom, par un autre sans nom." ** Almost 
every religious group of India, including the Christians, has claimed 
TK for itself. G. U. Pope saw the poet as an eclectic who in Mylapore 
came into contact with Christian teachers like Pantaeus of Alexandria, 
“imbibing Christian ideas, tinged with the peculiarities of the Alex- 
andrian school, and day by day working them into his own wonderful 
Kurral", in which he heard an "echo of the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ ".55 
The ethics of TK are rather a reflection of the Jaina moral code and, 
which is more important, we find in the text several purely Jaina tech- 
nical terms so that, if there is in the book at all any reflection of a par- 
ticular doctrine, it is Jaina rather than Christian.®* Aras (virtue, moral 
and cosmic order), poru} (wealth, social and political skill) and kamam 
(pleasure) are dealt with in this book. There is no specific portion al- 
lotted to the fourth objective of life, sifw (moksa "deliverance") since 
Valluvar's moral code was eminently practical, empirical and prag- 


9! Cf. Pope (1886, i): “Tradition says he was a weaver, and one of those who are regarded as 
the refuse of all the castes—the pariah tribe. Their priests, soothsayers, teachers, or "prophets"' 
are styled Vajjuvar’’, Pope calls the poet “The Weaver of Mayilàpür", 

s= M. Irákavaiyankár, Aráyccittokuti, zud ed., 1964, pp. 206-9. 

*" HTLL, p. 8o. Cf. DED 4354 Ta. valiwvan a Pariah caste, the members of which are royal 
drummers, and priests for Paraiyas. Ma. valfuvan a priest of the Parayas, a Jow-caste sage, a caste 
of slaves. 

*! Quoted by Pope (1886.1), 

35 Introduction, p. iii. “I cannot feel any hesitation in saying that the Christian Scriptures were 
among the sources from which the poet derived his inspiration". Pope's: conclusion is quite in- 
correct, and obviously influenced by the fact that he was himself a Protestant missionary and an 
ardent, though broad-minded, believer in Christian-orientated rgth cent. morality. 

38 The epithets for a god used in TR are very Jain-like: cf. malar-micai-y-tnkinay (TK 3) "ho 
who walked on the lotus flower”; according to the Jaina conception, arkat has the lotus flower 
as his vehicle and is called, in Jaina writings, pimél natantan, and his feet malarmicat nataniamala- 
rali, enkunatiay (9) “he of the eight-fold qualities"; aza-vàli-y-antagan (8) "the antanan (who had) 
the wheel of dharma" ; some of the other epithets given by Valluvar to the god have a strong ascetic 
flavour (TK 4 vénfulal vintamai ilag "he who has neither desire nor aversion”, TK 6 fori vayit 
aint(u) avitión "he who has destroyed the gates of the five senses") and suggest a Jaina atmosphere. 
Camaya Tivakara Vamana Mupivar (16th cent.), a Jaina commentator on the Jaina work Nilakéci, 
cites the TK frequently as ent off, "our (i.e. Jaina) authority". The particular place of importance 
given to vegetarianism (TK 251-60) and abstention from killing (koilamai, cf. the Jaina a-himsa 
which is the most important of the vratas, '*vows"), e.g. TK 321-35, has a Jaina flavour, too 
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matic.*? There do not seem to be any later additions to the text, which 
reveals a single structural plan and indeed looks like “the perfect and 
most elaborate work of one master".55 The whole book employs one 
kind of metre, perfectly adapted to gnomic poetry, the Auralvenpá, 
whose properties are: only feet of two or three metrical units (aca?) may 
be used; the stanza must always end in a foot of the type-, =, ~v or =; 
strict rules of a particular consonance of lines (vesíoía?) must be ob- 
served; the number of feet is seven, the number of lines two, the first 
line consisting usually of four feet, the second of three. All other com- 
mentaries on TK, several of them Jaina, were surpassed by the com- 
mentary of Parimélalakar (end of 13th cent.),?9 a learned Vaisnava 
Brahman probably from Kaficipuram who was also responsible for the 
commentary on Par. This commentary is known as Parimélalakiyar 
viruitz, There are of course innumerable editions of the text, from cheap 
folk-editions *? to great scholarly ones, the most interesting among them 
perhaps those of W. H. Drew (1840-52),9? K. Graul (1865),?* G. U. Pope 
(1886), V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar (1949),? R. P. Sethupillai - 
F. W. Ellis (1955) °? and U. Ve. Vai. Mu. Kopala Krusnamacaryar 
(4th, 1965). TK has the distinction of being the most frequently trans- 
lated Tamil book: to date, translations into at least 20 languages have 


3 And not because "he thought his people were not prepared for the higher teaching" (Pope, 
Introd, p. vii). 

33 Pope, Introd. iv. For the content in detail, and its organization, cf. K, Zvelebil, The Smile of 
Murugan, 1973, pp. 158-64. For the evaluation of TK as a work of literary art, cf, 24. pp. 167-9. 

š* E.g. TK 393: kannutatya regpavar kagzrór mukaltirantw | bupputativar Ralla tavar, The learned 
men alone are said to have eyes; the unlearned have but a pair of sores in (their) face”. Metric 
pattern; — = —[—-[ j= Hi { i=, 

%° Mu. Irákavaiyankár, in Casayat tamilkavi caritam, ed. 1961, pp. 121-5, quotes an inscription 
of 1272 in the Sri Varadarája temple in Káfici which probably refers to the commentator. The earlier 
date is provided by Pariméla]akar's quotation of Srigdra Prakasa (11th cent.), and the later date 
by Umapati Civacariyar (beg., 14th cent.). 

*! According to U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, he belonged to a family of Brahman priests in the 
temple of Ulakalanta Perumal in Kaüci (his ed. of Par., 4th ed., 1956, pp. xxix-xxxi}, According 
to other sources, he was a native of Okkür, cf. Peruntokai, 1936, Nos. 1543-1550 in which the com- 
piler collected stanzas (from the Mss. of the commentary on TA) referring to the commentator. 
For the legend justifying his name ("The Beau upon the Horse"), cf. Képalakrusnamacarya’s ed, 
of TK, 1965, p. XVII. 

9? E.g. a very handy pocket ed. Tirukkural mulamum ankilamoli peyarppum, The Teachers 
Publishing House, Madras, 1949. 

9? The Cural of Tiruvalluvar with the Commentary of Parimelalagay Amplificd by Ramanuja 
Cavirayar, and an English Translation by W. H. Drew, 2 vols., American Mission Press, Madras, 
1830-52 (cd. and transl. of the first 65 decades). 

** Kural of Tiruvalluver, High-Camil text, with a translation. into Common Tamil and Latin, 
Notes and Glossary, publ. after the translator's death by William German, 1865, re-ed. ©. Zeller, 
Osnabrück, 1969. 

9? The "Sacred" Kurral of Tiruvalluva-Náyagár, W. H, Allen and Co., London, 1886. 

(^ Tirnkkural in Roman Transliteration with English Translation, Adyar, Madras, 1949. 

" Tirukkural, Ellis' Commentary, Univ. of Madras, 1955. 

*4 Vai. Mu, Naracimman, Madras, 
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appeared (Sanskrit, Hindi, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Bengali, 
Marathi, Gujarati, Urdu, Burmese, Malay, Chinese, Fijian, Latin, 
French, German, Russian, Polish, English and Swedish).?* 


7.3.19. Iunilai. In 1915, Vidvan Ta. Mu. Cornam Pillai discovered a 
palm-leaf Ms. of a didactic work in 45 vezp4 stanzas on aram, porul, 
inpam and uiw entitled Izniat of Poykaiyar, with an invocation as- 
cribed to Paratampatiya Peruntévánàr. The work was printed by U. V. 
Chidambaram Piliai who believed, obviously without foundation, that 


93 Translations of TK into various languages: Sanskrit: P, S, Subrahmanya Sastri, Suniti Kusu- 
ma Mala, 2 parts, Kumbakonam, 1922. In 1942 and 1961 two other incomplete Sanskrit versions 
appeared, the first prepared by Govindaraj Jain, the second by Srirama Desikar. Hindi; 1924 by 
Khemanand Rahat (2 parts), 1942 by Govind Rai Jain (2 parts, in verse), 1951 by B. D. Jain, 
1958 by S. Shankar Raju Naidu, publ. by the Univ. of Madras, 1964 by M. G. Venkatakrishnan 
(Part I, in verse), 1967 the Tirukkural Prachar Sangh version, Tiruchirappalli. Telugu: 1887, by 
K. Venkatarama Srivaidyanatha Nath, 1892 by P. Narasimhalu Naidu, 1948 by Sriramulu Reddy, 
1954 by Radhakrishna Sarma. Some more translations into Telugu were probably printed, and 
some are in Mss. Malayalam: S. R. Ranganathan, librarian at the Univ. of Madras, discovered a 
Ms. copy of a Malayalam version of TK, copied in 777 of the Malayalam era, probably belonging 
to the end of the 16th cent. In r915, a version by Govinda Pillai; 1957, by Gopala Kurup; 1957, by 
Ramakrishna Pillai. There are further Bengali (Nalini Mohan Sanyal, 1939), Marathi (Sane Guruji, 
1948), Urdu (Hazrat Suhrawardy, 1965), Kannada and Gujarat: versions. Burmese: Myo Thant, 
Thirukkural, trans. from Engl. into Burmese, Rangoon, 1964. Malay: Ramly Bin Haji Thakir, 
selections in Malay, Kuala Lumpur, 1964. Chinese: Ch'eng Hsi, Ku-la chen-yen, Univ. of Hongkong 
Press, Hong Kong, 1967. Fijian, 1964. Latin: 1730 C. J. Beschi; re-ed. 1856; 1865 of an unknown 
translator {?) entitled Tiruvalluveri Kural versione Latina (adnotationibus glossariogue iliustratus) ; 
1865 K. Graul (re-ed. O. Zeller, Osnabrück, 1969). French: E. S. Ariel (1848, part.); P. G. de Dumast, 
Maximes traduites des Courals de Tirouvallouvar, ou la morale des bariahs, Nancy, 1854 (and 1857), 
also JA 1852; 1867 E. Lamairesse in Poésies populaires du Sud de l'Inde; 1876 L. Jacolliot (part); 
1889 C. de Barigue de Fontainieu (only Kaémattuppal); 1942 Gnanou Diagou, Tirouvallouvar, 
Koural, Pondichery. German: 1803, A. F. Cammerer; 1847, a few couplets by Friedr. Rickert; 
1856 K. Graul, Der Kural des Trivalluver, London-Leipzig. Russian: J. J. Glazov, Moskow, 1963. 
Polish: Umadevi, W. D., in Biblioteka polsko-indyjska, Adyar, Madras, 1958. Swedish: Tirukkural, 
i svensk tolkning av Yngve Frykholm, Uddevalla, 1971. English: 1794, Kindersley, Extracts from 
Teeroovaulavar Kuddal or The Ocean of Wisdom, in Specimens of Hindoo Literature, pp. 51-8; 1812, 
F. W. Ellis, ca. 1819 in Madras (without title-page or date), republished by R. P. Sethu Pillai in 
1955, as Tirukkural, Ellis Commentary, Madras Univ. Tamil Series No. 20; W. H. Drew, The 
Cural of Tiruvalluvar, 1, 1840, II, 1852; republ. with the transl. of John Lazarus in 1949 by Asiriyar 
Publ. Soc., Madras. A set of translations of TK publ. by the SISS Works Publ. Soc., 1958, includes 
the versions by Pope, Ellis, Drew and Lazarus; 1871, C. E. Gover, pp. 200-24 of The Fotk-Songs 
of Southern India; 1873, E. J. Robinson, pp. 14:52 of Tales and Poems of South India; 1885, E. T. 
Robinson, pp. 49-149 ("The Divine Pariah“) of Tales and Poems of South India; 1885, J. Lazarus, 
The Kural of Tiruvalluvar; 1886, G. U. Pope (2nd ed., The SISS Works Publ. Soc., 1958); 1915, 
V. V. S. Aivar, Thiruvalluvar, The Kural, or the Maxims of Thiruvalluvar {2nd ed, 1925, 3rd 1951, 
4th 1961); 1931, H. A. Popley, The Sacred Kural, the Tamil Veda of Tiruvalluvar, Calcutta (2nd 
ed., Calcutta, 1958); 1935, C. Rajagopalachari (and, id., Kural, the Great Book of Tiruvalluvar, 
Madras, 5.d.); 1942, Purnalingam Pillai, M. S., The Kural in English, with Foreword, Footnotes 
and Appendix, Tirunelveli; 1949, V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar; 1962, K. M. Balasubramaniam 
There exist at least a decade of less important translations into English not mentioned specifically 
here. Cf. G. Vagmikanatap in Ejuéi@jay, 13.7.1965. Cf. also the following: M, S. Purnalingam Pillai, 
Critical Studies in Kural, Munnirpallam, 1929; A. S. Duraiswamy Pillai, An Introduction to the 
Study of Tiruvalluvar, Madurai, 1961; Tirukkural Lectures 1959-60 to 1968-9, publ. by the Univ. 
of Madras, 1971; P. S. Subr. Sastri, "The First Stanza of the Kural”, JORM, 1927, pp. 277-80; 
Mu. Irákavaiyankàr, "TiruvalJuvaraip parri cila kurippukkal?"', Centamil 8 (IT) 1509-10, Arayccitio- 
kuti, pp. 204-12. 
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it belonged to the ancient corpus of didactic texts as a genuine work in 
place of Katnnilar. According to the opinion of S. Vaiyapuri Pillai 1% and 
M, S. Venkataswamy !*! this work is spurious and does not belong to the 
original corpus. 


7.4. Muttollayriam, “Three times nine hundred". In a footnote on 
p. 6 of the rst ed. of CZ. (1892), U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar referred to the 
anthology Purattiratiu (g.v.) from which was obtained a fragmentary 
but continuous text of Mutolláyiram.1?? A slightly abridged version of 
Mut. consisting of 105 stanzas appeared as Suppl. No. r4 of Centamil 
1905, ed. by R. Raghavaiyangar.!? A fuller text was edited by S. Vaiya- 
puri Pillai, * and two annotated versions appeared in 1947 and 1958.1% 
The original length of the poem may have been 2700 stanzas as the title 
implies since, according to Panmirupáltival,"* poems in praise of kings 
should contain goo stanzas, and the commentary on Viracóliyam men- 
tions a work in praise of a king in goo stanzas.!^* Moreover, Ottakküttar 
is said to have composed a poem in goo stanzas on a Chola king. The 
fragment of Mut, which we possess is written, in accordance with tra- 
dition,9? around the insignia of royalty (mountain, river, cities, the 
king's drum, his horse, his elephant, his ceremonial garlands, his honorific 
titles, his banner). According to the edition of 1958, the poem has an 
invocation, 60 stanzas on the Pandyan, 46 on the Chola, and 23 on the 
Chera. According to T. S. Sadasiva Pandarathar 19 and S. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai,U? the poem belongs either to the end of the sixth or to the tenth 
cent. A.D. Elsewhere, S. Vaiyapuri has fixed the date as "the last 
quarter of the ninth century’. The work consists mostly of vexnpa 


19 Ilakkiyamanimálat, st ed, 1954, p. 81. He has shown that the two commentators, Pé&ráciriyar 
and Nacc., supposed (according to U. V. Chidambaram Pillai} to cite Poykaiyàr's Igzi/ai do not 
in fact do so, and that the stanza quoted in Yap. and supposed by Chidambaram Pillai to belong 
to Innilai is in fact a poem by Auvaiyàr. In spite of this it figures as genuine c.g. in P, Kannappa 
Mutaliyar’s Tamil nil varalaru (1962), pp. 144-5. 

10 PNTTI, pp. 329-38. The interesting history of this pious forgery is described on these pages. 

VU? Cf. Ey caritiivam, Madras, 1950, p. 975. 

393 2nd ed. 1935. 

135 FORM vols. I (1936-7) and III (1938-9). 

165 The ed, of T, K. Chidambaranatha Mudaliar, Madras, 1947, provides a simplified forni of 
the text of 99 of the 109 stanzas, excluding the badly mutilated stanza, and giving the other frag- 
ments in an appendix. The treatment is rather uncritical. The ed. by N. Sethuraghunathan, SISS 
Works Publ. Soc., Madras, 1958, adds 22 stanzas gathered from old commentaries, rejects the 
badly mutilated stanza, and is generally more critical. 

1" Ed, 1949, pp. 130-40. 

107 Afank. 11, i.e. goo stanzas on the king of each of the three great royal houses. 

108 Cf Tol. Por. Mar. 71. 

1? History of Tamil Literature (in Tamil), Annamalainagar 1955, p. 87. 

tle Hakkiyamantmatat, Madras, 1954, p. 59. 

nt HTLL, p. 136. 
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quatrains, but there are also stanzas of six lines. The author was a 
Saivite; nothing else is known of him.!!? According to most critics, the 
work contains some exquisite Jove-lyrics and shows delicacy of crafts- 
manship and lightness of touch.H? 


7.5. Gods, goddesses, and poets of different epochs, considered to be 
the members of the Academies in Maturai, are believed to have poured 
out their praise of TK and its author in a collection of 53 quatrains 
entitled Tiruvaliuvamála: !* which sometimes appears with the text of 
TK as its cirappubpáyiram (Specific Preamble).!* The date one may 
suggest is probably the roth cent. A.D. 


12 Cf, the Invocation to Mut. on Siva, No. 36 of Peruntokai. 

us Cf, M. S. H. Thompson, '""Muttollayiram", TC IX, 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1961), pp. 335-42. An in- 
teresting detail about this work is the transformation of the traditional kaikkilai ‘one-sided love”, 
here elaborated so that all the maidens of the country fall in love with the king. Another interesting 
feature is the suggestion of a new genre, the 1/2 or the description of the king's procession, which 
became later very productive in court and religious poetry. According to S. Vaiyapuri Pillai (HTLL, 
p. 136} who cites a reference in the commentary on flakkanavilakkam (Pdaitiyal s. 88) which says 
that the Mut, consisted of less than a 1000 stanzas, the number of stanzas was originally goo and 
not 2700. In my opinion S. Vaiyapuri is mistaken in this point. Finally, the opinion was expressed 
that the illustrative stanzas of PPV M may have belonged to Mut. (M. Raghava Iyengar, quoted 
in HTLL, p. 136) which I fínd more probable (on the analogy of Nakkirar's commentary and the 
illustrative stanzas in it belonging to another work, the Pániikkovai) than the possibility of Aiyapar 
Itapár having composed the illustrative stanzas ad koc himself, 

44 The following poets are credited with the authorship of these quatrains: Acariri, Namakal, 
Iraiyapar, Ukkiraperuva]uti, Kapilar, Paranar, Nakkirar, Màmulapàr, Kallàtar, Cittalai Cattapàt, 
Maruttuvap Tàmótarap, Nakaprévapar, Aricilki[ár, Popmutiyár, Kótamapàr, Nattattayàr, 
Mukaivalire Cipukaruntumpiyàr, Aciriyar Nallantuvapár, Kirantaiyar, Cipumétaviyar, Nalkür- 
vélviyar, Totittalai Vijuttantigár, Vellivitiyar, Mankuti Marutagàr, Poékkiyar, Mécikicanar, 
Kávirippümpattipattuk Kàrikkannapàr, Maturaittami| Nakapar, Paratampatiya Peruntévanar, 
Urruttiracapmakkannar, Perufcittiragàe, Nariveruuttalaivàr, Maturaittami]àciriyar Cenkuprürkki- 
lar, Maturaiyapuvaivanikan Ilavéttapar, Kavicakarap Peruntévanar, Maturaip Perumarutapar, 
Kóvürkilàr, Uraiyir Mutukirragar, llikat Perunkannapar, Coyirkkàvirivàr Makapàr Cattanar, 
Cevalürk Kotuücen Kannapar, Vannakkancattapàr, Kalattirkkilar, Naccumapar, Akkarakkapi 
Naccumapa4r, Nappàlattapár, Kuiapatinàyapár, Tépikkutikkirapàr, KotifiajJap Manipütagàr, 
Kavunivapár, Maturaip Palaciriyap, Álankutivankapár. It is obvious that not all these poets, 
who were supposed to forin the college of learned men of Maturai, were contemporaries, There 
are stanzas composed by the god of Maturai and the Goddess of Learning, as well as by some well- 
known poets (Kapilar, Paranar, Màmülapár etc.) and other historical and quasi-historical per- 
sonalities; but also ascribed to persons who probably never existed. Clearly this Garland (of praises) 
on Tiruvalluvar is a rather late anthology ascribed to poets of different epochs, traditionally com- 
prising 49 stanzas, of which 53 are in fact extant, Translated passim in The Tamil Plutarch, Colom- 
bo, 1946. 

15 Cf, Mu, Kóopálakrusnamácàryar's ed, of T'K, 1965, Appendix, for the 53 stanzas of this eulogy. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE LITERATURE OF BHAKTI 
(A.D. 600-900) 


8.0.1. For the political, social and economic conditions in Tamil 
India from the 6th cent. onwards and their influence on the origin and 
development of the bhakti movement cf. K. A. N. Sastri, A History of 
South India (3rd ed. 1966), Chapter VIII; S. Arumuga Mudaliar, “The 
Period of Religious Revival in Tamil Literature", TC VI. 4 (Oct. 1957), 
pp. 294-308; S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, HT LL, pp. 100-3; Avvai S. Doraiswami 
Pillai, Satva Literature (in Tamil), Annamalainagar, 1958, pp. 1-34; 
K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, pp. 190-5. 


8.0.2. The spiritual, religious and cultural pre-conditions of the 
origin of the bhakti! movement cannot be traced here in detail; 2 the 
problem is far too complicated and needs a thorough monographic 
treatment, Two aspects to be stressed here are, first, the fact that the 
beginning of a Hindu religious revival in the South amidst Jaina and 
Buddhist influences can be traced relatively early in the two late classical 
works, Par? and TMP,* dedicated to Cevvél-Murukan who had ob- 
viously merged with the Aryan Subrahmanya-Skanda-Karttikeya, and 
to Maydp-Tirumal (Visnu). It can even be traced to a few late classical 


1 The term bhakti (> Ta. patti; Ta. aupu, DED 279) is derived from the verb-root bhaj- “to 
participate, share" ; a bhakta is one who participates in the divine. The unrelated but corresponding 
Tamil term is fontan, pl. tontar (DED 2903) "devoted servant, devotee, slave", or attvám, atiyar 
(DED 63), id. 

2 Tn addition to the literature cited above, cf. Dorai Rangaswamy, The Religion and Philosophy 
of Tevaram, Univ. of Madras, z vols., 1959; L. Renou-J. Filliozat, L'Inde classique, I, 1947, pp. 446- 
56; 5. K. lyengar, A History of Early Vaishnavism in South India, Madras, 1920; T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao, Sir Subrahmanya A yyar Lectures on the History of Srivaisnavas, University of Madras, 1917, 
K. C, Varadachari, Aspects of Bhakti, Univ. of Mysore, 1956; M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, Ten Tamil 
Saints, Sketches of their lives, works and teachings, together with bibliographies, Madras, 1917. 

3 Cf. the beautiful and justly famous verses in Par. 4. 25-32 (quoted in M. Varadarajan, The 
Treatment of Nature, 1957, p. 410, and X. S. Thani Nayagam, Nature Poetry, 2nd ed., 1963, pp. 63 
and 140); also Par. 3.63-76. These first literary reflections of bhakti deserve the most careful atten- 
tion from every scholar wishing to trace the development of bhakti from its Tamil sources. Cf. the 
edition and translation of Par. by F. Gros, Pondichéry, 1968, esp. the Introduction, and the Notes. 

4 TMP is a quest for divinity, represented by Lord Muruku, a quest which the god, graciously 
and with benevolence, rewards by manifesting himself to the devotee and granting him his grace: 
"... the master of the mountain... will arrive at the place in a form glowing with divinity and 
power and towering to the skies. But he will withdraw this terrific kind of divinity from your sight 
and, manifesting only his ancient form of youthful divinity diffusing fragrance all round, will 
repeatedly tell you in choice words of love: Give up fear. I know why you are come” (TMP, 287-92, 
transl. by N, Narayanan, Jaffna, 1938). 
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bardic poems showing preference for the two deities—Murukap and 
Tirumal. The name Siva as such does not occur in any of the texts of the 
bardic corpus 5 but traces of his worship and cult may be found in the 
earliest poems. The second point to be stressed is the fact that, unlike the 
pre-devotional poetry which lived on for à long time only in the world of 
scholars and commentators, the Saiva and Vaisnava devotional literature 
has played, since the very first days of its composition until the present 
time, an immense, from time to time even decisive, role in the entire 
religious, cultural, spiritual and social life of the Tamil people." 


8.0.3. The orthodox Saiva tradition introduces us to 63 Saiva saints 
(náyanár, náyammár) 8 whose lives are to be found in a number of hagio- 
graphies, the most important among them being the Periyapurdnam, 
"Great Purdna” of Cëkkilár (ca. 1135 A.D.). Some of the early Saiva 
saints such as Kannappau and Kécenkan the Chola may have been 
legendary figures; the historicity of others like Appar, “The Mother of 
Kaàraikkal" or Aivatikal Katavark6n, is fully established. The Vaisnava 
tradition is preserved in a number of hagiographic works giving the lives 
of the Vaisnava saints (aijvars), in the Kuruparamparais (< Skt. guru- 
parampara) and the Alvárvaipavam, which furnish us with precise dates of 
fabulous antiquity; the Vaisnava dlvdrs were active, according to these 
sources, between 4203 and 2706 B.C. Their relative chronology was 
established mainly thanks to S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar.? 


8.1. The Saiva Canon, its origin and structure. The ultimate sources 
of the origin of the Saiva canon as we have it today, the Tirumurai, 


5 Tor the first time in Cil. 10.180: civekati nayakan. 

5 There were four predominant deities in the bardic corpus associated with particular regions; 
three of them determined by their characteristic colour: Ceyyép, Cevvé], or Murukay, the Red 
One {montane region); Màyóp, Mal, Tirumal, Netiyop, the Black One (pastoral region); Valiybp- 
Balarama the White; other important deities were Véntap, the King, for agricuitural regions: 
Varunan for littoral regions; the goddess Kopravai was associated with the desert. The term kafavul 
appears to have signified particular gods as well as a supreme, transcendental Being. It seems—but 
is by no means certain-—that Murukap occupied the most prominent place among the particular 
deities. Siva probably went under such names as ‘fhe First One (Mutalvan, Pur. 166.2), the God 
with the Three Eyes (Pur. 6.18), cf. also Mat. 353-9. 

* Cf. G. U. Pope (Tiruvagagam, Ixxii, ftn.): “These three authors (i.e. the Jaina and Buddhist 
poets Tiruttakkatévar, Ilaiko, and Cattapar, KZ) have been for ages almost obsolete throughout 
the Tamil country, and this is not owing simply to their obscurity and artificial character, but to 
the victory gained over those systems (i.e, Jainism and Buddhism, KZ) by the energetic propagators 
of Caivism". And about the verses of Mánikkavácakar (this being true to a great extent of all 
important Saiva and Vaisnava devotional poets) he says (iX): they ‘‘are recited daily in all the 
great ... temples of South India, are on every one's lips, and are as dear to the hearts of vast 
multitudes ... as the Psalms of David are to Jews and Christians". 

3 For details, cf. § 8.z and ff. 

? Cf. his papers “The Age of Nammalvar” and ''Tirumaükai Alvar and his Date", in Ancient 
India and South Indian History and Culture, Vol. II, part II, 1941; also his "Vaishnavism in South 
India", in Some Contributions, Calcutta, 1942. 
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must be sought in two basic works, Cuntarar's Tiruttontattokai, and 
Nampi Ántàr Nampi's Tiruttonjar tiruvantáti. 


8.1.1. Cuntarar (end of the 8th cent. or beginning of the gth cent. 
A.D.}, one of the three great samayagurus of South Indian Saivism, 
went, by divine inspiration, to Tiruvarür where he obtained his title 
Tampiragtélap, "The Comrade of the Lord", and married the lovely 
Paravai. There, in the Tévaciriya mantapam, in the presence of some 
devotees, the Lord revealed to him the lives of 62 saints which—before 
these saints even appeared on this Earth—had been narrated by Siva to 
Parvati in the parama iiihāsa of the Sivarahasya.? Thereupon Cuntarar 
began to sing his famous vision of the saints, the Arar Tiruitontattokai, 
“The Line of the Holy Slaves (revealed in) ÀÁrür" (Cuntarar, Tév. 39) 
beginning with the words “I am the servant of the servants, the Brah- 
mans who live in Tillai" (&Zai val antanar tam ativarkkum atiyén). In 
this vision of the 62 44 yanars Cuntarar mentions their names, sometimes 
with descriptive epithets, including those of his father and mother. He 
himself was added, as Cuntaramürttinayanàr, to the saints, so that we 
obtain the 63 canonized apostles of Saivism. 


8.1.2. Nampi Ántàr Nampi traditionally began his literary career with 
a hymn on Pollappillaiyar (Ganesa) who was the poet’s teacher.) When 
the Chola king Apayakulacékara asked him to reveal to the world the 
Tamil Veda—that is, the sacred Tévéram of the three teachers of the 
“church” (the samayagurus)—and the story of the saints, Nampi wor- 
shipped Pollappillaiyar who disclosed to him the great secret, that the 
Tevàram was concealed in a sealed room in the Citamparam temple next 
to its golden hall; and he also told him the story of the saints. When the 
king and Nampi arrived in Citamparam, Nampi first sang a hymn for the 
Brahmans.” Then, after some delay, the sealed door was opened; the 
holy books were hidden under ant-nests, with many leaves destroyed. 
Nampi arranged the hymns in seven books, added the Tiruvécakam and 
the Tirukkovai yàr of Manikkavacakar as the 8th book, then 28 hymns of 
nine other saints as the oth book, the Tzrumantiram of Tirumular as the 
roth book, and the Tirumukappacuvam of Tiruvàlavayutaiyár (Siva) 


10 In the Sankafrasamhilà of the Skandapurdna there is a chapter entitled Sivarakasyakhanda 
which gives the story of Subrahmanya according to a source which was very probably originally 
Tamil. A chapter of the Rudrayamalaiantra has, also, the title Sivarahasya. The 16th chapter of 
the gth book of this Sivarahasya is the Samkarapradurbhava which is an appendix of Samkaravija ya- 
uilasa, on the lite of Samkara (personal communication). 

N Tiruvirattaimanimalai, in Tirumurai 11. 

2 Koyirtuppanniyarvirulttam, in Tirumutai 11. 
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etc.—altogether 40 poems by 12 poets—as the rith book. After he had 
finished this anthologization, he described in TYruitontar tiruvantatt, 
“The Sacred antdti of the Holy Slaves’, the holy labours of the 63 
saints, added his own story, and sang his own hymns. At the wish of the 
king, he added his own hymns to the 11th book. Then they received—on 
the advice of Siva—the melodies to the hymns from a temple maiden who 
belonged to the family of the composer and musician who had made 
music for Nànacampantar. The king had the eleven books engraved on 
copper plates. The original number of the hymns was 16,000 by Cam- 
pantar, 49,000 of Appar, 37,000 by Cuntarar, i.e. 102,000. Still extant are 
384 hymns by Campantar, 312 by Appar, and ror by Cuntarar, i.e. 797 
hymns. These 797 hymns 13 of the 7váram are also known as Afaskan- 
murat, “The Entire {or Self-contained) Book”. 

Who was the Chola king Abhaya Kulasekhara who induced Nampi 
Antar Nampi to compile the life story of the saints and to arrange and 
collect the hymns? According to P. Sundaram Pillai,’* this great patron 
of Nampi was Rajaraja I (985-ro16). H. Nau 15 criticised sharply and 
decisively this view, as well as the views of T. A. Gopinatha Rao !9 and 
S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar 1? who accepted it uncritically. We know from 
Kalinkattupparani (2, 4, 12, 16, 42, 82, 88) and from a number of in- 
scriptions that it was Kulottunka I who was most frequently called 
Apaya.?® Kulottunka's reign was characterised "by unparalleled suc- 
cess and prosperity. He avoided unnecessary wars, and the permanent 
results of his policy appeared under his successors... The wisdom of 
Kulottunga's statemanship lay in adjusting his aims to his resources 
and in preferring the wellbeing of his subjects to the satisfaction of his 
personal vanity" .!? This description fits well Nampi's patron who must 
have had a scholarly and inquiring mind, and must have been an ardent 
Saivite. We know that we should not seek Nampi under Rajaraja I but 
rather between A.D. 1016 and the time of Cékkilar (at the earliest, A.D. 


18 Out of which 749 are dedicated to various shrines and holy places, and 48 are of a general 
nature. 

n "Some Mile-Stones m the History of Tamil Literature", 74 XXV, p. 133 ff., p. 64 ft. 

1 Prolegomena, 1919, pp. 48-50. 

15 "The age of Sékkilar and Nambiyindar Nambi”, Madras Review, 1904. 

V Ancient India, p. 377. 

15 Cf. SIT, III, p. 131; SH, VI, No. 1338; TAS, 1V, p. 130-9, The title Apaya, however, was 
also used by Kulottuhka II, his grandson, cf. Kulottuskappillaittamil 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, o0, 45, and 
Kylottunkacilayula 298, 317. It was not used by Rájarája. The name Iracaraca Apayakulacékarap 
in itself is rather general and does not tell us much about any particular Chola monarch. Térunárai- 
yürt talapurünam 29.15 calls the Chola king Apayakulacékara CéJavaracap. Tirunáraiyür was the 
birth-place of Nampi. 

1? K. A. N, Sastri, A History, p. 193. 
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1118), in the reign of a great king who is called ? Rajaraja Mannan 
Apayakulacékaran: our best choice is indeed Kuléttunka I (A.D. 1070- 
1122), and hence the best date for the compilatory work and poetic 
activities of Nampi Antar Nampi is ca. 1080-1100 A.D." The next most 
likely date is the period of Aditya I, i.e. A.D. 871-907. According to this 
view,?? Nampi lived, composed, and compiled at the end of the 9th and 
the beginning of the roth cent. under Aditya and Parantaka (907-955). 

The story of Nampi and his two most important achievements is 
attributed to him on the basis of Tirvumuraikantapurdnam, a medieval 
work perhaps wrongly assigned to Umapati Civam (A.D. 1313). This 
purdna is composed in two different metres and it would seem that the 
lines in the second type of metre are later additions.? The first part 
stops with the narration of the compilation of the first seven books (the 
hymns of Campantar, Appar and Cuntarar, in that order); the second part 
mentions the eleven £rumurais. The term (Gru)mturai meaning "(holy)- 
book" occurs for the first time m Cékkilar’s Periyapuránam (ca. 1135 
A.D.) (but even here there is no reference to the Tév. hymns as Tiru- 
murai) and in the inscriptions of the age of Kulóttunka ITI (1178-1218). 
Only in the r4th cent., did the two poets Irattaiyar speak of the works of 
Tév. poets and of the poems of Manikkavacakar as T?rumurais.^ The 
name Tévdéram * in its modern use is rather late, since Tattuvap Pira- 
kacar {16th cent.) 26 refers to Appar’s poems alone as Téváram.? 

8.1.3. It seems that the chief merit of Nampi Antar Nampi remains 
his valuable information about the Saiva devotees, and the classification 
and compilation of the kernel of what was later (in the 14th cent. ?) to 
become the twelve TZrumurais, probably its first seven books. This 
happened sometime at the beginning of the roth or rrth cent. A.D., 
definitely before A.D. 1100. The classification of the first eleven books 

20 In Tirumutatkantapuranam 6 and 13. 

21 According to T. P. Meenakshisundaram, AHTL, p. 130-1, Nanpi belongs rather to the last 
part of the oth and early part of the 16th century since he speaks of king Atittan as having brought 
gold from the Koñku country and covering the temple hall at Citamparam with it (Tiru#toy. 65, 
82). According to Jesudasan, HTL, p. 135, "we infer that Nambi's date was somewhere around 
the end of the tenth century, for the adjuncts he gives a contemporary Chóla king seem to fit 
Aditya of that time very well". Cf, Somasundara Desikar, Catvacthdmanikal iruvat, p. 49. 

*3 Expressed mainly by T. V, Catacivap Pantarattar, Pigka@lac Colar carittiram, pp. 76-8, and 
Auvai $, Doraiswami Pillai, Saiea Literature, pp. 438-42. 

3$ T. P. Meenakshisundaram, in S. Casie Chitty, The Tamil Plutarch, ed. 1946, p. 68. 

^T, P, Meenakshisundaram, 4HTL, p. 131. 

25 [ts probable meaning being “worship”. _ 

2¢ Born in the first half of the 16th cent., in Civapuram (near Kumpakonam), a Saiva scholar, 
author of Tattuvappirakacam in 337 viruttam stanzas. 

*' In Civappirakácapperuntirattw; he calls Campantar's poetry Tirekkatatkkappu, "The Sacred 


Ultimate Protection”, and Cuntarar’s hymns Tirupatiu, “The Sacred Tens”. 
28 Thus Rajamanickam, Perivapurina aráycci, p. 78. 
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(Nampi's compilation) was by melodies. Campantar's hymns were col- 
lected in books I-III, Appar's in books IV-VI, and Cuntarar's in book 
VII. This basic part of the Tirumurai, the great Saiva canon, became 
much later {16th-17th cent.) known as the Tévdram. Manikkavacakar 
(who is not included among the 63 canonized Saiva saints!) composed 
his Tzruvacakam and Tirukkovaivár some time in the oth cent., and these 
two works were added (by Nampi?) as the eighth book of the canon, 
since they are not musical compositions.? The ninth book of the canon 
consists of songs that were probably sung in the great Chola temples as 
icaippá, "musical compositions" in the roth and Irth centuries (col- 
lected under the term Tiruvicaippd). Some of the poets of this oth book 
seem to be even later than Nampi; hence it is not probable that he was 
responsible for the final anthologization of this book. The tenth book 
consists of Tirumülar's relatively old Tirumantiram (6th-7th cent.). The 
eleventh book is a very uneven compilation, containing very different 
texts which cover a long period from the sixth to the eleventh century; 
the works are arranged according to the traditional age of the authors: 
the first work by Tiruvalavàyutaiyàr is alleged to be Siva's and therefore 
comes first; then come the verses of Karaikkal Ammaiyar and Aiyatikal- 
kàtavarkon—these two definitely belonged to the earliest among the 
Saiva poet-devotees. The last among the works of the 11th Tirumurai 
are those of the first compiler, Nampi Antar Nampi (including his Saiva 
hagiography). The twelfth book is the crown of them all, the great 
Periyapurdnam of Cékkilar (ca. 1135 A.D.). Thus the Saiva canon 
represents à body of heterogenous literature of enormous dimensions 
which covers about 600 years of religious, philosophic and literary 
developments, its earliest texts being probably the songs of "The Mother 
of Kàraikkal" (ca. 500 A.D.), whereas the date of Cékkilar’s national 
Tamil epos, The Great Purána, is early 12th cent. 


8.2. Saiva poet-devotees, ca. 600-ca. goo A.D. 


8.2.1. In to the opinion of most modern scholars, Karaikkal Am- 
maiyar, "The Mother of Karaikkal’, is the “earliest Saivite poetess’”’,3° 
and is to be dated "before the sixth century A.D.".?! This is the opinion 
of Jesudasan,** K. A. N. Sastri 3 and others.*4 In fact, her poems may 


22 Nampi refers to Manikkavacakar in very reverential terms, and we can certainly imagine 
him adding his hymns to the canon. 

39 T. P. Meenakshisundaram, 4HTL, p. 66, 

91 T. P. Meenakshisundaram, in S. C. Chitty, The Tamil Plutarch, p. 48. 

a HTL, pp. 64-5. 

9 4 History of South India, 3rd ed., p. 368; "Perhaps the earliest author in the group whose 
works have entered the Saiva canon is Káraikkal Ammai, ‘The woman of Karaikka? ”. 

** E.g. the compiler of Tamilpulavar akardati, 1960, p. 117; 6th cent. 
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Name 
Teváram 
Téváram 
Tévaram 
Tevaram 
Tiváram 
Téváram 
Tévdram 
Tiruvacakam 
Tirukkovaiyàr 
Tiruvicaippá 
Tiruvicaippá 
Tiruvicaippá 
Tiruvicaippá 


Tiruvicaippa 

Tirwvicaippa 

Tiruvicaippa 

Tiruvicaippa 

Tiruvicaippá 

Tiruvicaippa Tiruppallàntu 
Tirumantiram 
Tirumukappácuram 
Tiruvalankáltu miitta tiruppatikam, 
Tiruwiraltai mantimdlai, Arputaiti- 
ruvantati 

Kséitiratiruvenpà 
Pouvannattautáti, Uiruválur mumm- 
antkkovai, Tirukkayiavanagavulà 
Kayilaipatikalattipatiyantati, Tiru 
inkoymáloi elupatu, Tiruvalaciculi 
mummanikkovat,  l'iruvilukürrir- 
ukkai, Peruntevabámi, Kopappira- 
cdam, Káreliu, Pórtiliirukkaliven- 
pa, Tirumurukdrruppatat, Tiruk- 
Rannappatévar firumarant 
Tirukkannappatévar tirumatam 
M üttand yanàr tiruviratiainia nimd- 
lai, Civaperumay manimálai, Cira- 
perumág tirnvantati 

Civaperumán tiruvantáti 
Civaperumán  Urumummanikkovai 
Müttappillaiyàr tirumummamikko- 
vat 

Kévil nagmanimdiai, Tirukkalu- 
malai mummamkkovai, Tiructtat- 
marutiy mummanikkivat, Tiruvé- 
hampamulaiyar tiruvantàtz, Tiru- 
vorriyür orupávorupahtu 
Tirundraiyür Vind yakar irattaima- 
nimálai, Kóyil tiruppagniyar vi- 
ruilam, Tirullontar tiruvantáti, Alu- 
niya pillaiyar tiruvantati, A Iutaiya 
pillaiyár tiruccanpaivirutiam, Alu- 
faiya piflaiyar tirumummamikkóvai, 
Aiujaiya Pillaiyar tiruvulàmálai, 
Alutaiya pillaivdy tirukkalampa- 
kam, Alutatya pillaiyar tiruttokai, 
Tirundvukharacuiévar tivuvékdtace 
malas 

Periyapura nain 


Gloss 
I 136 put. 
TI 322 pat. 
HI 125 faf. 
IV ) 
V 312 pat. 
VI 


VII 100 pee. 
31 chapters 
400 stanzas 
4 pat. 
3 Pat. 
TO pat, 
2 pat. 


1 pat. 
1 pat. 
4 pat. 
2 pat. 
1 pat. 
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4286 stanzas 
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have marked the beginning of the so-called prabandha (pirapantam) 
literature in Tamil: she probably introduced the kaffalaik kalitturai 
metre. Manikkavacakar mentions her in Tivuv. VIL 57. Cuntarar (Tv. 
7620) held her in the highest esteem. And, according to the PP (st. 1008), 
Campantar worshipped her. She must have been therefore earlier than the 
7th cent. A.D., and probably we may assign her to ca. 550-600 A.D.35 
Four compositions go under her name, all included in the 11th Tirumuraz: 
Arpulal tiruvantati of 101 venpds, Tiruviraltai manimdlat of 20 stanzas 
in venpá and katialaik kalitturat metres (both poems in the awiafz ar- 
rangement), and two Tiruvdlankditu mitta tiruppatikankal, 22 poems. 
She is famous for her unique description of the dance of Siva at Tiruva- 
lankatu where he danced in competition with Kali surrounded by the 
demons of the burning pyre. In fact, she calls herself, in Arputat hruvan- 
tāti 101, and at the end of the two patikams, Karaikkarpéy, “The Ghost 
(or Demon) of K.",9 and she is said to have identified herself with 
Siva's demons, after she had been abandoned by her husband.?* 


8.2.2. Chronologically next is probably Aiyatikal Kátavar Kon 
(11th Tirumurai, c). The combined external and internal evidence of the 
account in PP, of his name, and of his own work suggest beyond doubt 
that this poet was a Pallava ruler turned Saiva devotee.9? Most authors 
identify him with Parame$varan I (ca. 670-700 A.D.), though this 
identification 3° is not supported by any strong evidence, His work, the 
Kséttivattiruvenpad in the antdtz arrangement consists of 24 stanzas in 


55 Contra, S. Vaiyapuri Pillai who obviously disregards the tradition of PP and assigns her to 
ca. 700 A.D. (ATLL, p. 107, ftn. 3). 

34 bey “devil, demon", cf. Ardhamagadhi peya, Skt. preta; the Citamaninikantu 45 gives pirelam 
"dead body”; “ghost” as the equivalent of péy (J. Filliozat, Le Tiruppávai d'A ntat, 1972, pp. 41- 
2). But according to DED 3635, Ta. péy has a well-attested Drav. etymology and has nothing to 
do with Aryan. 

3! According to Cékki]ar's account, she was the daughter of Tapattap, of the merchant class, 
and became the wife of Paramatattap. Her own name was Puypitavatiyar. After her scared hus- 
band left her and married another woman, she became Siva's demoness in the wilde jungle of 
Alankatu (or Vataranyam, today a forest of banyan trees with the shrine of the “Mother”, 47 miles 
from Tanjore}, a fleshless skeleton, sustained only by the energy of love. According to Pope (Tiru- 
vdgagam, p. 1:3), she was probably a worshipper of Siva, misunderstood by her husband who 
forsook her, wherupon she spent her days and nights in prayers and austerities in the jungle and 
after her death was worshipped and thus became the fírst of the Saiva saints. Her works were 
translated into French, cf. Kárávélane (and J. Filliozat), Káreikkdlammetyár, Oeuvres. éditées et 
traduites, Pondichéry, 1956. Cf. also B. Lambezat, Karaikal Ammear, patronne de la ville de Ka- 
raikal, Karikal, 1952, and W. H. Schomerus, Indien und das Christentum, Halle, 1931, which in- 
cludes translations by Karaikkal Ammal. 

^5 Aiyatika] Katavar Kop can be translated as “His fatherly (ai) holiness (a£ika]) the Pallava 
{kdtaver) king (kón)". For káfavan as a name of the Pallavas ef. S77, IV, No. 136, SH, XII, No. 65, 
AR 1888, No. 37, T, P. Meenakshisundaram (A/ITL, p. 134) compares the term Aiyatikal with 
Bappaswami of Pallava inscriptions (EZ, vol. I, 2), 

33 Thus T. P. Meenakshisundaram (AHTL, p. 134) and A. S. Doraiswami Pillai, Saiva Litera- 
ture, pp. 177-82. 
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praise of the temples which he had visited (including Ujjain-Makalam), of 
Siva and of renunciation. The main interest of this poet consists in the 
fact that for the first time, here is "a Pallava king expressing himself in 
Tamil’. 


8.2.3. The very important work Tirumantiram (Skt. Srimantra) by 
Tirumülar (7th cent.) which was included in the canon as its roth book 
and marks the beginnings of Saiva Siddhanta *! philosophical speculation, 
belongs to the earliest strata of Saiva Tamil writings. It contains much 
undoubtedly ancient matter drawn from the nine a@gamas on Siva, as 
well as a number of later interpolations. The invocation of Gane$a is 
most probably a later addition. The book, which also goes under the 
name Tamibnüvavyiram, "The Tamil Three Thousand", and Tirumanti- 
ramálai, consists of 9 tantirankal (taniras) or books containing 232 chap- 
ters; originally, the number of stanzas must have been 3000 4? but modern 
editions have more (between 3047 and 307r stanzas; 52 stanzas occur 
a number of times). The quatrains are in kalivirutiam metre. The author 
is mentioned by Cuntarar in Tirutton. 5 as one of the Saiva saints, by 
Nampi in his hagiography st. 36, and a chapter of 28 stanzas is dedicated 
to him in PP. He must therefore be earlier than all these authors, and it 
seems that he was earlier than Tirufianacampantar, too, since, according 
to his legend, Campantar is said to have discovered his work in the temple 
of Tiruvavatuturai. The most probable date is late 6th or early 7th cent., 
though S. Vaiyapuri Pillai dates him in the first quarter of the 8th 
cent. 


8.2.4. There is ample evidence, both literary and epigraphic, covering 
the period from the last decade of the 6th to the latter half of the 7th 
cent. A.D. for fixing the age of Tirundvukkaracunayapar alias Appar 
(A.D. 570-651, or A.D. 580-661, or A.D. 596-677.) He was born in Tiru- 
vàrür (in Tirumunaippátinàtu on the river Pennai) in a véldla Saiva 
family, but joined the Jains as a youth and became head of their mon- 


*9 Jesudasan, HTL, p. 65. 

91 The term citiántam (Skt. siddhàánia) is used in fact for the first time in Tamil by Tirumülar. 

" Cf. the name Malaittamilmüvàá yiram used by Cékkilar, and the legendary account of its origin 
which says that Tirumülar sat for 3000 years jn yoga meditation, composing one stanza every year 
(PP, Tirumülar, 26-7). A fantastic legend of his life tells us that he was a Siddha from Kailàsa, 
that he migrated to the South to meet Agastya, his friend, that he entered the dead body of a 
shepherd out of pity for his herd; and that, after abandoning the shepherd's family, he sat for 
3000 years under a tree as penance. 

<€ HTLL, p. 108. There are various editions, the best one available with notes by A. Citampara- 
nar and a commentary by Pa. Tramanata Pillai, SISS Works Publ, Soc., 1st ed. 1942, 2nd revised 
ed. 1957. Cf. also B, Nadarasan, Tirwimantivam with English Transtation, Madras, Kumarakurupa- 
ram Press, s.d. 
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astery in Pataliputtiram (Tiruppatirippuliytir).“ His original name was 
Marunikkiyar (“he who dispells delusion”, cf. PP, Tírunáv. 18). The king 
gave him the title Tarumacépar (Dharmasena, PP, Tirundv, 39). Prob- 
ably as a result of his sister's prayers and pleadings, he returned to 
Saivism (sometime before A.D. 620) and was persecuted by the Jains. In 
ca. 620 A.D. he converted the Pallava king Mahendravarman I to Saivism. 
Under the name Tirunàvukkaracu,* "Lord of Divine Speech", he 
praised Siva in many splendid hymns. He met Campantar who called him 
Appar, "Father" (PP., Tzrunáv. 182). He lived to the ripe age of 81 1$ 
and died in Tiruppakalür." He is supposed to have composed 4900 
patikams,® ie. 49000 stanzas; 3130 stanzas in 313 jatikams are now 
extant and form books IV to VI of Tirumurai: 114 are composed in 
various metres, 110 in tivukkuruntokaz, and 99 in taxtakam, a "long- 
drawn-out eight-foot line" 4 of which he was the greatest master.5? 


8.2.5. Tirufianacampantar was a younger contemporary of Appar,®! 
a Brahman from Cikali (near Citamparam) born into the Kavuniya 
gotra. Thirsting for controversics with the Jains, he became a terror to 
them. He always had a large coterie of comrades among whom one must 


44 Destroyed by king Mahendravarman after he was converted to Saivism. The king built a 
temple (Kunaparéccuram, cf. PP, Tirunav. 146); the kiug's name was Kunaparap, Gunabhara, 
cf. also R. Sewell-S, Krishnasvami Aiyangar, The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, 1932, 
p. 22: “A record in the cave temple at Vallam ... shows that the poet Appar lived in the reign of 
Mahéndra I ... Mahéndra is here called by his biruda ‘Gunabhara’ "), The place is near Cuddalore 
in the S. Arcot distr. 

% The name Tirunivukkaracunivapür occurs also in epigraphy, cf. AR No. 186 for 1908. He 
is also known from inscriptions as Tirunavukkaracutévar (577, [T, ii, No. 41, AR 37 of 1920, AR 68 
of 1928, AR 137 of 1934), Tirunavutaiya Pillai (AR 564 of 1921, AR 294 of rorr) and Navutaip 
Perumap (SII, VI, No. 985). 

48 Cf. a single stanza (Peruntokat No. 1877, p. 439) which says apparukken pation rarulvata 
vürarkhuclceppiva nalettix reyetkam-ippuvivicicuntararkku mivdru tonfiana campantark[hantam 
pating gati. 

1? For the date of Appar, cf. M. Rajamanickam in Periyapurdna áráycci, p. 82: A.D. 580-660; 
Kā, Cuppiramaniyap Pillai, Tami ilakRiya varaláru, 1930, p. 335: between A.D. 550-650; S. Aru- 
muga Mudaliar, ‘‘The Period of Religious Revival in Tamil Literature", TC VI, 4 (Oct. 1957), 
pp. 294-308: A.D. 596-677; also Kë. Es. Cipivacap Pillai, Tami varalaru, IL, pp. 64-73; Centamil I, 
pp. 439-47, on Té». Cuntarar mentions Appar in Tirutior. {Tév. 39.4) as Tirunàvukkaraiyap; 
Nampi mentions him in Tirution. Hruvaniati 24 and 25. The name Vakicar, Vàkicurappatàrar 
occurs in SII, VIII, 529; cf. also No. 324. Appar refers to Campantar in TZv. 4.56.1 and 5.50.8. 

3$ According to Cuntarar, Tu, 65.2., who speaks of "seven times seven hundred", cf. also Nampi, 
Tirunávuk. ekdlac. 7 and 3, and Tirumuraikaniapuránam 15. 

o Jesudasan, HTL, p. 77. 

?9 Translations of Appar’s hymns may be found in F. Kingsbury-G. E. Phillips, Hymns of the 
Tamil Saivite Saints, Calcutta and London, 1921 (several reprints), and in Amo Lehmann, Dre 
sivaistische Frómiigheil der tamulischen Erbauungsliteratur (Überseizung aus dem Devaram), Berlin, 
1948. Francis Kingsbury (1873-1941) alias Alaka Cuntaram was the son of Ci, Vai, Tamotaram Pillai, 
and author of many books with Christian sujets, but also of a Ivamaykatat, Pantavarkatai etc, 
Foe Appar, cf. further J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, Saint Appar (Sri Vagisa Deva). A Sketch of his Life 
and Philosophy, Palamcotta, 1910, and M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, Si. Appar, Tirunelveli, 1934. 

àl Referred to by Appar in 7t. 4.55.1 and 5.50.8, 
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mention specifically Ciruttontar alias Paraficoti who, as a general of the 
Pallava king, led an army to Vatapi, the Chalukyan capital, won a great 
victory, and razed the city to the dust.5? This gives us a definite date for 
both Ciruttontar and Campantar—before A.D. 650. At the request of the 
Pandya queen Mankaiyarkkaraci, Campantar went to Maturai, defeated 
the Jains, miraculously cured king Netumàran and converted him to 
Saivism. He is said to have been responsible for the execution of 8000 
Jains 9 and to have argued with the Buddhists.4 At the request of his 
parents he married Cokkiyar,** the daughter of Nampantar of Tirunallür, 
where he died at the age of sixteen on the day of his wedding,** probably 
in A.D. 655.5? According to Nampi,” Campantar sang 16,000 hymns, but 
today's printed editions usually have 383 patikams: 136 in the first 
Tirumurai, 122 in the second, 125 in the third,*? altogether 4181 stanzas. 
They were set to music by Nilakantaperumpànar who accompanied the 
poet on the v4.9" Of particular historical interest are the last stanzas of 
the Pafikams which are termed Zrukkafatkkappu, lit. "the sacred final 
protection". An ardent feeling for the greatness and beauty of the 
Tamil language is typical of the poet; % he also gives some interesting 


53 PP, Cirutltoniarbpurünam 6. Venkayya (EI VIII, p. 277 ff.) discovered Ciruttontar's role in 
the destruction of Vatapi. Hultzsch identified the defeated Chalukyan king with Pulikesin II 
(SII, T, pp. 11, 145, II, p. 343, EI HI, pp. 277-8). The sack of Vàtàpi (Baddmi} has been dated 
A.D. 642. Naypacampantar mentions Ciputtontar as his contemporary in TZv. 321.11. Cf. P. Sunda- 
ram Pillai in Tamil, Antiguary LII, pp. 53-5. 

33 Cf, Nampi's Alufatya Pilleiyar tiruvulamálai, 59 and 74. 

5 PP, Tirwiagacamp., 904-925. 

š The name of the bride is known from epigraphy, cf. AR No. 527 of 1918, also AR for 1919, Š 3. 

* Campantar refers to himself as being of tender years; all later references to him mention his 
extreme youth, and he indeed seems to have been a prodigy who died young. Cf. also the stanza 
quoted in ftn. 46. In 5aundaryalakart 76 ascribed to Sañkara he is called dravidasigu. For this 
tradition of the ''boy-saint", cf. also his other epithets: Alutaiya Pillaiyar (AR 114 of 1908), Ti- 
rufiápamperra Pillai (4 R 216 of 1908) etc. For the many different names under which he is known 
to epigraphy cf. S. Doraiswami Pillai, Saiva Literature, 1958, pp. 100-1. The story of his life is told 
in the 2nd book of PP in 1256 verses; by Nampi Antac Nampi in Tirutton. Hruvantati, and in his 
six other texts devoted to Alutaiyr; he is mentioned as empiran campantan, "the companion of 
our Lord", by Cuntarar in T'iruíior.; and a version of his life-story is also given by Ottakküttar 
in Takkayákapparani 6.171-220, The problem of his date, and allied questions, were discussed in 
§ 4.6.1. and the pertinent footnotes of this book. For the history of the controversies about his date 
cf. H. Nau, Prolegomena, pp. 37-41. For the legend of his life in Engl., cf. Pope in Ind. Mag. and 
Review, 1897. Some translations of his hymns may be found in the books mentioned in ftn. 50. 

V K. S, Srinivasa Pillai, Tamil varaldgu, pp. 49-54. 

55 Alutaiya Pillaivár tiruvulámálai v. 63; Alutaiya Pillaiyar tirultokai 22. Cf. also Tirumuzai- 
kantapurdnam 14. The last-mentioned text knows, however (st. 25), of only 384 extant fatikams 
of the poet-saint. 

** Another patikam of the poet was recovered from an inscription of the 12th cent. (AR of 1918, 
No. 8), so that indeed we have now 384 patikams by Napacampantau. 

5* Probably a kind of lute or harp. 

*! He calls himself Tamil Nanacampantap (at. 41), and the language is, for him, not only 
centami{ (203), but also aruntanil "precious T." (263), onfamil “resplendent Ta." (291), stitamil 
"sweet T." (rr4), Püntamil “blossoming T." (194), aptamil "cooling T." (sr), maraivalaruntami 
“T, fostering sacred writings" (203) etc. 
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data on other devotees €? and on different religious sects.® His personality 
"has attained, through the ages, the greatest stature" ** among all 
Saiva poet-saints.® 

8.2.6. The seventh Tirumurai contains roo patikams (1020 poems) 
of Nampiyárürár alias Cuntaramürttinayanar. This pleasure-loving saint 
who treated Siva as his friend % was born in Tirunàvalür %? on the 
southern bank of Pennai in a Saiva Brahman family and given the name 
Nampi Árürár.* He was about to be married to a Brahman bride at 
Puttür but the marriage was prevented by Siva, whereupon the run- 
away bridegroom turned Saiva devotee at Tiruvennainallür. He re- 
ceived the epithet Vantontar, “The Insolent Devotee”, and Tampiràp 
tolar, "The Lord's Comrade"," and married, at Tiruvàrür, a temple girl 
called Paravai. In the same place, he sang his vision of the Saiva saints, 
Tiruttontattokai (Cuntarar, Tv. 39). In Tiruvorriyür, he married a 
vélája girl, Cankili,? and though he promised to be faithful to her, he 
returned to his first wife. He even dragged Siva into his matrimonial 
problems. He lost his eyesight,?? and became a close friend of another 
poet-devotee, the Chera king Ceramàn Perumal, with whom he is said to 
have attained Siva's bliss at the age of cighteen.^ However, his life- 
story suggests the contrary, and he himself hints at the ripe old age he 
had reached.” His date is fairly certain.** In 39.9 he sings of the king who 


** E.g. about Kannappar (327.4), Ciputtontar in Cenkattankuti (321.7, 8), Tirunilanakkar 
(316.11), Mankaiyarkkaraci (378.1, 3), Murukanávapár (228.3) and others. He mentions Tirumülar 
in Tév. 7621. 

55 The temple in Mylapore is called by him Kap4liccuram (in st. 1971), perhaps a center of the 
Kapálikas. He speaks about his struggles with the Jains and Buddhists in 57, 73, 78, 138, 156, 
179 etc. 

** Jesudasan, HTL, p. 79. 

* It is probably mainly due to Campantar's influence that the tiruppatiyams of the Saiva poets 
were introduced into Tamil temples and gained an equal status with the chanting of the Vedas. 
According to AR No. 627 of 1904, the hymns of the Tamil Saiva saints were termed tiravitavdtam, 
“The Dravidian Veda” from about the 11th cent. 

*5 Tt seems that the "storm and stress of religious controversy had passed over" by his time 
{there is not a single reference to the Jains in his hymns), and in this works "Saivaism has lost its 
austerity and assumed a more human aspect” (S. Vaivapuri, HT LL, p. 110). 

UU Cunt. Tz. 17.11. 

*5 Ib. 4.10, 54.10, The father’s name was Cataiyanar, the mother's Icaitiápiyár, ib. 39.11. 

8 Cunt. Tév. 62,5, 68.6, 69.8. 

% Ib. 17.2, 

1 Jb. 68.8. AR 61 of 1922, etc. 

7? Cun. Tv. 51.11, 45.4. 

79 Ib. 65.11, 89.1, 95.2. 

** Cf. the stanzas quoted in ftn. 46. 

* Cun. Tev. 60.2 and 7. 

** Already M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, in his history of Tamil literature (pp. 177-8), suggested the 
8th century. Ka. Cuppiramaniya Pillai (Tamil ilakhiya varaláru, 1930, pp. 337-40) identified 
Kalarcinkap with Narasimhavarman IL, The suggestion of T. A. Gopinatha Rao and K. S. Srinivasa 
Pillai that Cuntarar lived in the gth cent. was criticised by T. V. Ca. Pantarattar in Tamilppolit 
Vol. IIT, p. 205. 
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ruled the sea-girt world during his time: a Kalarcinkan of the Pallava 
dynasty, one of the Saiva saints." This can hardly be any other than 
Narasimhavarman II (A.D. 680-700, or 690-710), the builder of the 
Kailasanatha temple in Kàfici."? Dr. C. Minakshi's attempt to identify 
Cuntarar's king with Nandivarman III (A.D. 835-860 or 840-865) 7 is 
based on unsound grounds. The feudatory of the Pallava king wlio 
adopted Cuntarar called himself Naraciüka Mupaiyaraiyap after his 
Pallava overlord. Hence we may safely date Cuntarar at the end of the 
7th and the beginning of the 8th cent.8? 

8.2.7. Céramap Perumal (8th cent.), a Chera king of Kotunkolür or 
Makōtai,® is mentioned as friend and companion of Cuntarar who speaks 
of him in his Tirution. st. 6.? His name was Perumákkotai, according to 
Cékkilar.5 His date was fixed either in the 8th or the 9th cent.§4 How- 
ever, Céramag Perumal does not even mention Cuntarar. His scholarly 
poetry, included in the rrth Tirumurai (11d), consists of Tiruvārür 
mummanikkovai, Ponvannattantali, and Ati ula (alias Tivuvulábpuram, 


"7 Kafalcülnta ulakellám kàkkinta kóman katavarkon kalarcinkag atiyarkkum afiyéy. Important 
is the present tense of kakRivva “who protects" (v.2, aJkigra “who rules"). Cf. T. V. Ca. Pantarattar 
in Tamilppolit HI, pp. 201-9. 

75 Cf, SI, I, 12-3, where the king is said to have destroyed his karmic impurities by walking iu 
the path of Saiva Siddhànta; he is also praised as Cahkarapaktan, Sri Akamappiriyag, and Civacü- 
tamani (577, I, 25 and 26). 

7? Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas, Madras, 1939, pp. 299-309. 

9 Cf, S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, HT'LL, pp. 109-10. Apart from the names given above, the poet was 
also known as Alalacuntarar and Alàlacuntaranayapàr (PP, Tirundv. 11, AR 345 of 1916, SII, VII, 
819), Navalürau (Cun. Tēv. 34.10), Álutaiya Nampi (AR 309 of 1907, SIZ, VII, 485), Céramag 
Tolar (SII, V, 293, Sif, VIII, 213 etc.), Tiruttontattokaiyág (AR 104 of 1908, ro of r918), Cun- 
taranàyapar (AR 236 of 1922); this last became his best known name, and since the medieval 
period he has been known as Cuntaramürttinàyapàr. According to Tirumuraikantapuránam x6 he 
is said to have composed 38,000 patikams. His 100 extant patikams are arranged according to the 
17 tunes (Pan) he used, beginning with the :nfalam and ending with the pavicamam. The Tirutton. 
is referred to (as wel as the images of the 63 saints) in inscr. No. 137 of 1912 from Tiruvorriyir 
(Rajadhirajadeva I, A.D. 1018-53, in his 28th year). Translations from his hymns and those of 
Campantar may be found in Kingsbury-Phillips (cf. ftn. 50}. For other translations of Tamil hymns 
cf. also A. J. Appasamy, Temple Bells, YMCA, London, 1930, A. Lehmann's book mentioned in 
ftn. so, and a few Russian renderings in A. K. Pjatigorskij, Materialy po istorii indijskoj filosofii, 
Moskow, 1962. 

Cun, TZr, 4.1. 

*: Cuntarar calls him Kalarirrayivar, and this is interpreted by PP, Kalar. 14 as one who could 
understand everything spoken by any being. 

5 A humorous incident is narrated by Nampi and Cékkijar showing the king's great reverence for 
the bhakias: When the saint became Chera king, he was taken in procession through the streets of 
the capital; on the way they met a man whose body was white with washing-lye. Mistaking him 
for a Saiva ascetic besmeared with holy ashes, the king fell at the washerman’s feet and worshipped 
him, whereupon the poor man, quite horrified, fell at the king’s feet but the king, in his turn, 
proclaimed himself to be a “slave Chera”. 

55 For the 8th cent., cf. T, V. Ca, Pantarattar, Tamilppolii III, p. 209, S. K. Kovintacamip Pillai, 
Bull. Rama Varma Research Inst. VIL, pp. 37-44; T. P. Meenakshisundaram, AHTL p. 142. For 
the less probable gth cent., cf. Kë. Es. Cigivacap Pillai, Tamil varaláru, II, p. 64; A. S. Iràmanatai- 
yar, T'AS, V, p. 100; C. V. Narayana Ayyar Origin and History of Saivism in South India, p. 445; 
C. Minakshi, Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas, 1939, p. 206. 
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called also Kailacavuld or Tirukkayilaifánavulà, or simply Nánavulá). His 
chief achievement is the innovative development of «d as a distinct literary 
form. The wid, " (king's) procession" is suggested already in Mwitolláyiram 
(g.v.),5* but Ceramàn Perumal elaborated it and adopted it for religious and 
philosophical purposes.** His «lá has incorporated two vexpds from T'K,9 
and the poet refers to the author of TK as pantarydr "the ancient". 


8.2.8. The greatest poet among the four Saiva samayagurus was 
Manikkavacakar (9th cent. À.D.). He was born in a Brahman family in 
Tiruvatavür on the river Vaikai, hence his proper name Tiruvátavürar, 
“He of the sacred Vàatavür'. His other name, Manikkavacakar (Skt. 
mánikya, Ptk. mänikka) means "He whose utterances are rubies".5? 
His father belonged to the dmaáttiya (Skt. amátya "councilor") occupa- 
tional class, and was an adviser to the Pandya king. The son followed his 
father and became chief minister of the Pandya king Árimàrttanàr, but 
turned from worldly matters to become a Saiva poet-saint. The story of 
his embezzling royal funds set aside for the purchase of horses, and using 
the money for a Saiva temple, may symbolize his act of renunciation.** 
During the earlier days of literary research, scholars hotly disputed 
whether the poet was earlier or later than the three poets of Tévaram. 
An early date was questioned by Sundaram Pillai. On the other hand, 
a very late date (between the end of the roth and the beginning of the 
12th cent.) was suggested by T. A. Gopinatha Rao.?! The lower limit is 
taken from epigraphy *? which proves that he must have lived before 


55 Probably even much earlier, if the expression &rofu torras in Tol, Por, Pug. 83.1 refers to this 
form, 

3 Later it was adopted to be sung during festival processions of deities in temples, It reflects 
contemporary life and manners, and also the histories of the respective shrines, 

8 TK 737 = M. 136-7; TK 1ror = ll. 175-6, cf. S. Vaiyapuri, TLL, p. 112. 

3 In Vivékaciniámati, Jan. 1900, p. 278, a "respected Tamil scholar" has derived the name 
from måg “excellent” and ikku “sweetness”. As Pope says: "This is ingenious, and bravely patriotic; 
but obviously untenable''. 

a His legendary life is treated iu the Téruvalavürár purdnam, an amplification of Paraücóti's 
Tiruvilaivatarpurdnam, sections 58-61. A French prose résumé of the story is given on pp. 91-102 
in La légende des jeux de Civa à Madurai, Pondichéry, 1960. Cf. also Pope in his Tiruvápagam, 
1900, pp. xvii-xxxii, Part I: "The legendary history of the Tamil poet, saint, and sage Manikka- 
Vácagar". A partial poetic translation into Russian was published by A, M. Pjatigorskij in Materialy 
fo istorii indijskoj filosofis, Moskow, 1962, pp. 182-95. 

9?) FA XXV, p. 133. 

9D Madras Christian College Mag., June, 1905: between A.D. 985-1118. 

® Inscr. No. 128 of r9rz from Tiruvorriyür (Viraràájendradeva I, A.D, 1063-70) mentions the 
recital of Téruvempavai and Tévaram. An inscr. in the Elvánàcür temple (AR 1907, $ 40, p. 76) 
dated in the r7th year of Vikrama Chola (A.D. 1135) speaks of the recitation of Tiyucealal (a portion 
of Tiruvác.); an inser. in the Kaparticuvara temple in Tiruvalaticuli mentions land for påjå for 
Appar, Manikkavacakar and Kannappar; dated in the 12th year of Parakécari Varma alias Tribhuva- 
naccakravarti Rájarija (A.D. 1146-1178, cf. AR, 1903, p. 19); an inser. on the Virattanécuvara 
temple in Kilür (Tírukóvilür) of the 5th year of Parakécarivarman Rajarajendradeva (A.D. ros2- 
1062[3), i.e. of 1065/7 speaks of Tirwvempavai. 
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ca, 1050 A.D. though Cékkilar (ca. 1100) does not mention him; but this 
omission was probably due to the fact that he had not been canonized 
as one of the 63 saints. Manikkavacakar refers in his work to the king 
Varaguna Pandya II (A.D. 862/3-880/1).9 This dating is corroborated by 
several other facts: Cuntarar does not mention him in his list of 62 
saints; hence he lived later than Cuntarar. The poet mentions Sankara’s 
doctrine of mdyavdda % (Sankara died ca. 820 A.D.) Nampi Ántàr 
Nampi refers to him in Kéyitiruppanniyar virutiam st. 58, and this 
brings his date somewhere between the 8th and roth centuries. Finally, 
there is a striking similarity between his Tirwvesmpáva: and Ántál's 
Tiruppávai.?? We may therefore be fairly certain that the poet flourished 
in the latter half of the gth cent. A.D.% The Tirukkovacyar (Tirumurai 
8 b) and the Tzruvacakam (1b.) are the two great works written by the 
saint. The first 9? belongs to the kóva? class which treats the «kam themes 
of love as a continuous story in 400 stanzas in the Aalitturat metre. His 
magnum opus is Tiruvdcakam or "Sacred utterance” consisting of 51 
poems (a total of 3327 lines) in fourteen types of metre falling under the 
four major metres of akaval, vespa, kalippa and virutiam. It represents 
the peak of Saiva bakti poetry and, apart from many autobiographical 
elements, one may discern the ripening of Saiva Siddhanta philosophy 
with a stress on the love of the soul for God, and Siva's response with 
arul, grace. 


% According to Venkayya (AR, 1908, $ 28, p. 66), there are two Varagunas in the line of Pandya 
kings, No. 9 and No. 11: the second ascended the throne (according to a vaffelutiu inscr. from 
Aivarmalai, EJ VIII, p. 319) in A.D. 862/3, while the earlier may be dated ca. 820 A.D. The poet 
was a contemporary of one of them, according to Venkayva (AR, 1907, 8 23, p. 69) and Nau (Pro- 
legomena, p. 44), of king Varaguna of A.D. 862/3. 

H iniptiya máyavátam in Tiruv. IV.54-5, along with other schools of thought, e.g. Lokàyata 
heretics. 

3 Cf, J, Filliozat, Tiruppăvai d'A nlal, 1972, p. XIII: "l'époque à laquelle on peut le plus pro- 
bablement assigner Manikkavacakar est le LX* siècle, ce qui le fait contemporain d'Antal. La si- 
militude de composition du T?ruppavai et du Tiruvempavai, tous deux de forme exceptionelle 
dans ia littérature tamoule est aussi en faveur d'un rapprochement des époques des deux poètes”. 
These two compositions are popular in Thailand, cf. Te. Po. Mipátcicuntaran, Cayánil tiruvempavai 
tiruppavai, Madras, 1961; id., '"Tiro-p-pavai, Tiruvempavai in South-East Asia", Proc. of I Intern. 
Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, 1966, Vol. L, pp. 13-20. 

96 The early story of the dating is traced by H. Nau in Prolegomena pp. 41-4. Cf. also K. A. N. 
Sastri, “The Date of M.”, JORM 1927, pp. 127-30; K. R. Subrahmanyam, “Age of the Nàyapàrs", 
JORM 1927, pp. 287-96. It was also discussed by M. Srinivasa Aiyangar in Tamil Studies, 1914, 
pp. 401-9, and Es. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Tam ilccufarmanimaka], ed. 1959, pp. 115-26; cf. especially his 
"Sidelights on Tamil Authors II, Date of Manikka-vásagar", in JORM, VII, I. 

?! It is ascribed to M. under the name Civapütiiyar by Nampi Autar Nampi in his Kóyiltiruppan- 
niyarviruttam st. 58. 

ti The Tirukkévaiyar is among the earliest kóva poems which deal with love in a schematic 
and systematic manner in 400 stanzas, The Panfikkóvai (g.v.) is almost certainly earlier, but is 
available only in quotations. The Kárikkóvei of Iarinàyapàr and the AMuffaraiyarkovai mentioned 
in the commentary on Y@p. (10th cent.?) may have been earlier but they are no longer extant. 
The Tiruvacakam consists of the following parts: Civapuránam in venkalippa, a kind of Preamble 
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8.2.9. Pattinattup Pillaiyar and Céntanar. The first of these two 
poets, known also as Pattanattup Pillai or Pattanattar (Pattinattar) 
was assigned by R. Caldwell to the end of the 17th cent.9? Schomerus 
assigned him to the 14th cent. at the earliest since he mentions Civavak- 
kiyar (a medieval Siddha poet q.v.).° H. Nau discussed his date at some 
length, and assigned him to the first half of the roth cent.!% The late 
ninth or early tenth cent. seems the most likely date.9? He was born in 
Kaàvirippümpattipam (hence his name) of the merchant (vanzkar) class. 
His proper name was Tiruvenkatar. When his son died, he adopted a 
poor boy as his own. Later he renounced his wealth and lived as a Saiva 


to the work; K irtti#tiru akaval, in praise of Siva; Tiruvaytappakuti, a philosophic poem in $naikhwta] 
aciriyappa; Porritisyu akaval, “The sacred akaval of praise"; Tiruccatakam, the autobiographic 
cento in various metres in antaté arrangement; Nillaloingappam, 50 quatrains in katfajaikkalitturai, 
antati arrangement; Tiruvempavai, the mystic song of maidens in koccakakkalibpà ; Tiru ammána:, 
a joyful poem in the same metre; Tiruporcunnam, "The sacred golden dust” in arucirati áciriyavi- 
rutiam, an echo of simple women's songs; Tirukkéttumpu, addressed to the humming-bees (Euplaca 
splendeus ?) in Roceakakkalippa, Taruttellénam in the same metre; Tirucealal in dialogue form, in 
imitation of a female game; Tiruppivelli, "The sacred lily-flowers''; Tiruvuntiyār or "Sacred 
victory" on the five great triumphs of Siva, in kaltilalicai ; Tirutiónókkam, in imitation of a game 
("aiming at the shoulder") in &occakakkalippá ; Tirupponniical, “The sacred gold swing" in identical 
metre; Astaippaottu, "The mother-decade" im kahviruiam; Kwyirpaitu, "The cuckoo-decade"' 
(kuyil, kokila: Eudynamys indicus) in aciriyavirutjam; Tiruitacãnkam, "The sacred ten signs" 
{= the royal insignia of Siva) in néricaivenpá; Tiruppolliyelucci, "The rousing from the sacred 
couch" in àaciriyavirutiam; Kéyinmitia liruppatikam, the philosophical “Ancient sacred temple- 
song" in identical metre; Kóyirriruppatikasm, “The sacred temple-lyric", an anaphoric decade in 
the same metre; Ceffiláppaitu on the weariness of life in the same metre; Afatkkalappatiu, "The 
Refuge-Decade" in a mixed and irregular metre (so-called kalavaippatiu); Acaippattu, “The decade 
of desire”' in aciriyavirullam; Aticayappaitu, "The decade of wonder" in identical metre; Punarccip- 
pattu, "The decade of union" in the same metre; Valáppattu, another decade in identical metre; 
Arutpaitu, “The decade of grace", identical metre; Tirukkalukkunta patikam on the renowned 
Saiva shrine, "The Eagle-Mount" or Vedagiri; Kagfappattu, “The decade of vision", in koecakakka- 
libbàá on mystic vision; Pirdritayaippatty, “The supplication decade" in aciriyaviruttam; Kwlailta- 
paitu in the same metre, a decade “of absolute mystic self-renunciation” (Pope); the decade Uyirun- 
wippattu; Elucci, "The war-march” (2 stanzas only); Tiruvenpa; Panféyandymarai, “The ancient 
four secrets”; Tiruppataiyater, “The marshalling of the sacred host" in áciriyavirutiam; Ayanta- 
málai, “The garland of rapture”; and the Accoppatikam on the wonder of salvation in kalivirutlam. 
The best translation into English remains that by G. U. Pope, The Tiruvácagam, Oxford, 1900. 
Cf. also K. M, Balasubramaniam, Tiruvachakam of Saint Mantckavachakar, Madras, 1958, 532 p.; 
H. W. Schomerus, Die Hymnen des Mantha-Vasaga (Tiruvasaga), Jena, 1923, 215 p. Cf. also an 
interesting new version by G. Vanmikanathan, Pathway to God through Tamil Literature I, An 
original interpretation and translation of ihe Thiruvaachakam, Delhi, 1971. Cf. also Ratna Navarat- 
nam, A New Approack to Tiruvasagam, Annamalainagar, 1951. 

* Comp. Gr. Dr., p. 149. Caldwell obviously regarded two different poets, the earlier Pattipattár 
and the much later—though not as late as the r7th cent.!—Siddha poet as one person. 

100 Der Saiva Siddhánta, p. 31. However, the date of Civavakkiyar must obviously be set much 
eatlier than the 14th cent. 

101 Prolegomena, 1919, pp. 51-3. According to Nau, his poems show a close affinity to Tiruv. 
(the same Saiva hagiology, the same description of Citamparam, the same names etc.). The simil- 
arity is so great, "dass man sich des Eindruckes nicht erwehren kann, dass Pattanattu PilJai das 
Tiruvásagam benützt hat" (p. 53). 

10: In Tiruvifaimarutir munimanikkovai st. 28 he actually refers to Manikkavacakar (oth cent.) 
mentioning also the three Tév. poets and further Civavakkiyar, and the Pandya king Varaguna, 
According to A. S. Doriswami Pillai’s Saiva Literature, 1958, p. 376, he belonged to the middle of 
the 9th cent. A.D, 


IO 
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ascetic in Tiruvitaimarutür. He also visited Káfici and the North, 
returned to Tiruvitaimarutür and died in Tiruvorriyir.?® His work 
{11th Tirumurat, k) consists of five poems running to 192 stanzas: 
Kóyil nánmanimálai, Tirukkalumala mummanikkovai, Tiruvitaimarutir 
mummantkkovat, Tiruvékampamutatyar tiruvantāti, and Tiruvorriyir 
orupavorubahiw. It is of a rather philosophical nature, with echoes of 
asceticism, and enjoys a great reputation. Céntanar (early roth cent.) 
is one of the nine poets represented in the Tiruvicaippa, a collection of 
209 poems forming the gth book of the Canon, “a feeble echo of its 
mighty predecessor”, the TZváram, and showing “the decadence of the 
bhakti movement’. Céntanar was probably born in Ceppurai,99 and 
is said to have been the closest friend of Pattapattàr and his business 
associate. He spent some time in a royal prison; when released he went 
to Tillai and other Saiva shrines, and finally returned to Tillai and died 
there. The opinion expressed by A. Gopinatha Rao 1% that Centanàr and 
Tirumalikaittévar were one and the same person was rightly refuted by 
K. À, N. Sastri. His work (Tirumurat gb) consists of the Tiruvilimilalai 
portion of Tiruvicaippa on the Tiruvilimi[alai temple, of the Tiruvitaik- 
kali portion of the same collection on Murukan's temple there, and of 
Tiruppallántu, sung on the occasion of the procession (wid) of the Lord of 
Tillai who is taken around in the temple chariot (¢é7) in the Tiruvatirai 
festival in the month of snarkal; 109 


103 The rather late Pulavarburágam of Murukatáca Cuvàmi (1340-99) and the Pattigatiuppifiaiyadr 
(or Pattínattalikal) purdnam tell the legendary story of his lite. In 1899, H. Namaccivaya Pillai 
composed a Pattanaitwppiljaiyár cariitira cankirakam. 

10% Jesudasan, HTL, p. 132. 

195 Ihid. 

19 Cf. Tiruppallàntu 13, and elsewhere: he calls himself Ceppuraic Céntap. For his life, cf. 
Tkkàátu Irattipavélu Mutaliyar (19th cent.), Tiruvenkaitikal carittiram; Ka. Cuppiramaniya Pillai, 
Tamil ilakkiya varalaru, 1930, Part II, 

10? Cesfamil LI, pp. 358-62. 

15 The Cólas, 1955, p. 678. The inscription (AR 449 of 1908) on which this false identification 
was based does not furnish conclusive proof of identity; a generally reliable tradition would hardly 
make two authors out of one (K. A. N. Sastri); the tendency is usually rather to make one author 
out of two or more, We may add another argument; Tirumàlikaittévar's intolerant invectives 
against non-Saivites, full of hatred and contempt, are of a very different tone and purpose from 
the noble mystic lines of Céntapàr. Mu. Irákavaiyankár seems to cling to the view that the two poets 
were one person (Cásanattamilkkavi caritam, ed. 1961, pp. 35-6). 

109 The pailanty is a sub-genre, a song of praise wishing prosperity and success (marzikalakkafppu): 
fallàntu means "[May you live for] many years!" It became the custom to sing the Tiruppalldutu 
as the final part of the singing of Tirumurat, whereas the famous Tiruppallantu of Periyalvar was 
sung as the introduction to the atyápákam of the Vaisnava Ndliyirappirapantam. Later—and 
this order is valid today—the singing of the Saiva canon was closed with Tiruppallantu followed 
by the recitation of a part of PP, and this was followed, as the inevitable final part (tirwkkataikkap- 
fu) by a portion of Arunakiri’s Tiruppukal. According to G. K. Vanborough's The Peoples in the 
East Indies, pp. 349-50 (inaccessible to me, quoted by A. S. Doraiswami, Saiva Literature, p. 394), 
Céntapàc's Tiruppallanty is sung in some families in Indonesian weddings under the name Lindu- 
fádw; it begins with the words sásgadil, presumably identifiable as the beginning of Céntapar’s 
poem (mayyitka tilia:). 
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8.2.10. Kantarátittar, Nampi Antar Nampi, Vempaiyarkon Naraya- 
nan. The first of these three poets, Gandaraditya, the author of a hymn 
on the Kóyil (i.e. the Citamparam temple) in Tiruvicaippa (ge) was a 
Chola king, and may be identified definitely with the son of Parantaka I. 
He ruled over a diminished Chola territory in A.D. 949-957." Nampi 
Antar Nampi's great achievement in arranging the bulk of the Saivite 
canonical literature was discussed in 8.1.2. and 8.1.3. One thing should 
perhaps be mentioned: whatever the principles of his arrangement, they 
were not chronological. Also—unlike the Vaisnava canon of which 
Natamuni was the final redactor—texts were continuously added to the 
Saiva canon till about the middle of the 12th cent. Nampi's life-story 
appears in a short $urdsa, the Tirumuratkaniapurdnam, ascribed to 
Umapati {early 14th cent.. According to K. A. N. Sastri, he may be 
assigned to the early 11th cent. if not to the close of the tenth.!!! The end 
of the roth cent. would seem to be more probable.!? He has ten poems to 
his credit, all included in the 11th book (rri) Historically the most 
important is of course the Tivutiontar tiruvantdti in 86 stanzas, the 
hagiography. He is also the author of Tirunáraiyür Vináyakar iral- 
laimanimálai (an antai: of 20 stanzas in the ven$á and kalfajaikkalittura: 
metres), Kóyil tiruppanuivár virutiam (70 stanzas in antāti arrangement) 
on Tillai, a poem in praise of Appar (Tirundvukkaracutévar tiruvékataca- 
málai, YT stanzas in virutiam), and a number of poems in praise of 
Campantar (Alutaiya pillaiyday tiruvantati, Alutaiya pillatyar üruc- 
caupai virutiam, Alulaiya pillatydr tirumummanikkévat, Alutatya pij- 
laiyar tiruvulámálai, Alutaiya pillaiyár tirukkalampakam, | Álutaiya 
pillaiydy tiruttokai). Vémpaiyarkon Narayanan was a Saiva poet of the 
merchant class, whose work is not included in the Saiva canon but was 
recovered in 1888 from an inscription and printed in 1923.1 It is called 
Civémalai antdti and has 104 stanzas probably in imitation of Céramán 
Perumal’s Poxvannaiiantati. He may have lived in the roth cent.!4 


ue In his hymn on Tillai he makes a clear statement about Parántaka's conquest of the Pandya 
country and of Ilam (Ceylon); he calls himself—like Parántaka—the king of Kōli (Uraiyür)and 
the lord of the people of Tanjore. As K. A. N. Sastri says (The Cólas p. 165, ftn. 44), these features 
of the hymn render it more likely that its author was this king rather than Ràjarája's official 
Madhurantakan Gandaradittar. Contra Venkayya, A.S.J. 1905-6, p. 73, n. T. V. Ca. Pantarattar 
in Pirkalac colar carittiram I, p. 64 dates his death in A.D, 957. Cf. K. A. N. Sastri, The Cólas, pp. 
152 and 678. Furthermore see Casanattamilkhkavi caritam, 1961, pp. 36-7. 

111 He was also dated at the end of the gth or the beginning of the 1oth cent., cf. Jours. Annamalai 
Univ. XVI, p. 60. This is also the dating suggested by A, S. Doraiswami, Sajra Literature, p. 443. 

11? Cf, Cómacuntara Técikar, Caivacikdmanikal iruvar, p. 49, and Tesudasan, HTL, p. 135. 

15 SIT, IV, 167. 

1:5 Cf, Cdsanatiamilkkavi caritam, pp. 34-5. For a detailed report on this poet, cf. especially 
A. S. Doraiswami, Saiva Literature, pp. 447-68. 
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8.2.11. Other T?ruvicaippa poets. Tirumàlikaittévar, the author of 
four patikams (45 stanzas) on Tillai in Tiruvicazbpa (ga) lived in Tiruva- 
vatuturai (11th cent. ?) and scolded the non-Saivites.!5 A very different 
poet is Karuvürttévar, known also as Karuvür Cittar,!!6 author of ro 
patikams (105 stanzas) included in T?ruvicaippa (gc), that are especially 
devoted to the three Chola temples newly erected in his day (the Adi- 
tye$vara at Kalantai, the Ràjaráje$vara at Tanjore, and the Kankaik- 
kontacolecuram at Gaügaikkondacolapuram), but also dealing with other 
Saiva shrines (Kilkkottür, Maniyampalam, Tirumukattalai, Tirailokkiya- 
cuntaram, Tiruppüvanam, Tiruccattiyakkuti, Tiruvitaimarutür). He 
belonged to the Ist half of the 11th cent.,!? and his legends have found 
a place in the Karuvitrppurdnam.® Pünturutti Nampi Kata Nampi, the 
author of two hymns (T?ravicaippa, gd), one on Tiruvariir (2 stanzas), 
another on the Koyil (ro stanzas) may have belonged to the Pallava 
family (cf. his name), or may have been identical with Átreya Nampi 
Kata Nampi, an avcaka mentioned in an inscription of A.D. 1050 from 
Tiruvaiyaru.H* Vénattatikal, the author of one patikam of ro stanzas 
(Tiruvicaippá, of) on Tillai, may probably be assigned to the late roth or 
early 11th cent. He may have been a ruler of Vénatu (South Travancore).120 
Tiruvaliyamutanar who may have been a chief or loca! ruler in Mayilai,!?! 
sang 4 patitkams (42 stanzas) in praise of Tillai (Tiruvicaippā, og) in the 
antati arrangement. He probably belonged to the rith cent. Purutóttama 
Nampi (11th cent. ?) was the author of two patikams on Tillai (22 stanzas, 
Tiruvicaippá, gh). Finally, there was Cétiriyar, probably of the family of 
the rulers of Cétinàtu (near Tirukkóvalür), who has to his credit one 
patikam on Tillai (9i). 

There are 28 $atrkams in the Tiruvicaippa (plus one Tiruppalldniu). 
The total number of stanzas is 301. Fourteen temples are praised in the 
collection, chiefly the Kóyil, "The Temple" (— Tillai, Citamparam)— 
in 16 $atikams. This was put together probably some time between the 
periods of Aditya Chola and Gangaikonda Chola. 


8.2.12. Chronology is completely violated in the 11th book of the 


118 “The complete vocabulary of hatred, contempt and intolerance could be found in the few 
stanzas he has left, and sometimes the vocabulary becomes too strong to be digestible” (Jesudasan, 
HTL, p. 132). 

us There is a later tradition that he was a Siddha, a pupil of Pokar (just like Tirumilikai). He 
is also known as Karuvürppirág. 

117 Cf. Centamil IY, pp. 141-5. 

na Chapt. 39, Il, 62-80. 

n? AR 221 of 1894. K. A. N. Sastri, The Colas, p. 679. Cf. also Cásagaltamilkkavi caritam, pp. 38-9. 

10 Césanattamilkkavi caritam, pp. 37-8, quoting 7.4.S, IIT, p. 128; IV, p. 67. 

11 He speaks of himself as mayilaiyar mannavan mazaivala tiruvali. 
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Tirumurai since it contains, on the one hand, the oldest strata of the 
canon and, on the other hand, such relatively late poets as Nampi and 
Pattinattàr. Its 40 parts begin with the Tirumukappaácuram. This 
mysterious $ácuram ("hymn") is in the form of a letter written by 
Siva—Cokkalinkapperumal of Maturai,!22 and has been traditionally 
ascribed to the Lord himself under the name Tiruvalavayutaiyar (11a). 
The next three poets (11b, c, d) have already been dealt with. One of the 
most prolific poets of the rrth book is Nakkiratévanayapar (11e) who 
must be carefully distinguished from the classical Nakkirar though the 
TMP of that ancient poet had been included as his work in this Tiru- 
murat. The later Nakkirar, the poet-saint,!?? is the author of Kayilaipati 
kalattipati (100 venpas in antati), Tiru inkdy malai elupatu (55 traditional 
stanzas plus 15 stanzas added recently) !?* with beautiful nature-descrip- 
tions, Tiruvalaficuli mummanikkovai (15 stanzas instead of the expected 
30), Tiru elukürrirukkai (55 lines in inatkkural dciriyappá), Peruntévapant 
(67 lines in the same metre), Képappiracdtam (99 lines in the same metre), 
Kadretiu (8 venpa stanzas) in which he sees nature as god's revelation and 
deals with the rainy season, Porrittirukkalivenpa (in ro lines) and Tiruk- 
kannappaicvar tirumaram (dealing with the well-known vantontay or 
heroic devotee Kannappar).?5 Kallatatévandyanar 1% is the author of 
the second Tirukkannappatévar tirumaram (38 lines in ?naikkuraláct- 


122 To Cëramap. 

V3 The various Nakkirars have merged in tradition into one legendary personality, and this 
legend has played a very important part in medieval Tamil literature; its impact may be felt 
until this day in traditionally orientated studies. Nakkirar's earliest exploit was a tussle with a 
potter over the relative superiority of Sanskrit and Tamil (!}. Strangely enough, the potter asserted 
the superiority of Sanskrit, and the Brahman the superiority of Tamil. The controversy grew very 
hot, and the Brahman said that he would curse the potter to death (in Sanskrit!}, which he did 
by uttering a stanza the Tamil version of which may be found in Nacc,’s commentary on Tol. 
Por. Cey. 178 (the commentator quotes this and the following stanza as instances of mantras in 
poetry). The potter fell dead. When the witnesses of the event interceded on behalf of the deceased, 
the poet brought him back to life with a blessing in Tamil. Nakkirar’s next exploit was the well- 
known tussle with the Almighty concerning the fragrance of the Pandya Queen’s tresses. The 
poet’s impertinence was punished by Siva opening his third eye, and Nakkirar had to plunge into 
the Tank of Golden Lilies in the Maturai temple in order not to be scorched to death. He then 
prayed to the Lord for forgiveness, and Siva forgave him on two conditions—that he would take 
instruction in Tamil from Agastya, and make a pilgrimage to Kasi. As he was going to Denares, 
he was seized by a goblin and shut up in a cave with other unfortunate pilgrims, It was then that 
he composed the TMP, and was released from his danger by the grace of Lord Murukap. When 
he reached Kalahasti on his way to Kasi, he was permitted to return home. He then became a 
greater poet than before, was given a position of equality with Kapilar and Paranar, and became 
the president of the Academy at Maturai. 

14 By Palit Kanpappa Mutaliyar who takes the poem, very probably inistakenly, to be a 
“Sangam” work. Cf. his Tamilnilvaralé@ru, 1962, p. 209. 

5 The devotee who gave his eyes to his Lord; for a detailed Engl. summary, ef. Pope, Tiru- 
vágcagam, pp. I4I-5. 

V* Different from Kallátar, the author of Kaliztam (q.v.). 
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riyabpa)? Kapilatevar ! or Kapilatévanayapar is the author of 
Müttandyanár iraliaimanimálai (20 st.), Civaperumán liruviraltai mani- 
mala; (37 st.) and Civaperuman tiruvantati (11g).7* Paranatévanayapar 
(rrh) is the author of Civaperumdn tiruvantati in ror venpa stanzas. He 
is of course different from the classical Paranar of the bardic age.!39 
Nampi refers to Nakkiratévar, Kallatatevar and Paranatévar as poy- 
yatimai yilláta pulavar, “the poets who are not slaves of lies", and there- 
fore they must be prior to him. They may probably be assigned to the 
oth or roth cent. A.D. Ilamperumàn Atikal is the author of Civaperuman 
tirumummanikkõvai (11i) in 30 lines. He, too, seems to be prior to 
Nampi.?! The last poet of the 11th book before Pattinattar is Atira- 
vatikal (11k), the author of the fragmentary (23 out of 30 lines) M zttab- 
pillaiyar tirumummanikkovat. His date may be anything between the 
8th-11th cent. The r2th book of the Saiva canon is fully taken up by 
C&kkilàr's Periyapuránam (q.v. in chapter 9). 


8.2.13. Téirupjatiyam. The practice of reciting the hymns (Hru- 
ati yam) in Saivite temples had come into vogue long before the time of 
Ràjaràja.9? The hymns had attained the status of divine texts long 
before Nampi collected and edited them. A tévdrandyakam, super- 
intendent of the Tév., is mentioned in the reign of Rajendra I; this 
implies that there was a regular department controlling this perfor- 
mance.!3 From later inscriptions, we have data on provisions made for 
the singing of Mànikkavacakar's poems,"^ and on the assignment of 


137 In these two marams we see the birth of a new genre which is later mentioned as one of the 
ninety-six compositions (Pirabantanka]). The songs on tribes and clans (such as hunters, shepherds) 
describing their characteristics through dramatic episodes or songs, developed in a later age into 
genres and sub-genres, cf. the very productive kuravasici (about the Kuravar), the equally product- 
ive pajlus (about the Pallar) etc. An episode in the life of hunters (Maravar) was dealt with in the 
less productive marams. Cf. T. P. Meenakshisundaram, AHTL, p. 135. 

128 Different from the classical Kapilar, and from the later anti-Brahmanic bard of the Aapilara- 
kaval (q.v.). 

13$ He may also have been the author of a grammatical treatise, Kapilarpattiyal. 

19 Tirutlonlar tiruvaniati 49. 

131 Was he identical with the K6ttarru Hamperumàpàr of the Centalai inscription? Cf. EF XI, 
154, XIII, 136. Cf. also Mu. Irakavaiyankar, Cásatiattamilkkawi caritam, pp. 19-20. 

133 At Lalgudi and Allür (Trichonopoly district) there are inscriptions of Parantaka I providing 
for Brahmans to sing the tiruppatiyam during the daily service in the teinples (AR 373 of 1903, 
99 of 1929). There is a regular series of endowments from this time on, recorded in inscriptions of 
the Chola and Tontai countries, for the recitation of hymns to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments (AR 129 of 1914, AR 349 of 1918, AR 358 of 1903 etc.). Manikkavacakar’s Tiruvem- 
pavai is mentioned in AR r2 of 1905 and 421 of 1912, his Tirvuce@lal in AR 165 of 1906 etc. But 
already before Parantaka’s reign, in the reign of Pallava Vijaya Nandivikramavarman, reciters 
of the ?iruppatiyam are enumerated in a list of persons serving the temple at Tiruvallain (SIT, 
II, P. 93; 11.32-3). 

93 Cf. AR 97 of 1932. 

174 AR 143-4, 149, 160-1 Of 3940-1, 
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dance and song to separate dancing girls on separate days of the festi- 
vals.1 In contrast with the Vaisnava canon, there is no ancient com- 
mentary on any part of the Saiva Tivumurat. 


8.2.14. There is one interesting and valuable work 196 of approxi- 
mately this period which has not been included in the Saiva canon 
though it may be compared to the Tirukkévaiydr on which it was prob- 
ably modelled: 15? the Kalldfam of Kallatanár.* The work contains 100 
stanzas of unequal length in the ancient akaval (dciviyappa) metre, and 
each of the hundred stanzas depicts a particular akatturar (love theme) 
applied to religion. It is a Saivite work. Its author was fully acquainted 
with the cycle of Siva’s legends in Maturai; he quotes 31 of the “sports” 
of the Lord there.1 The work is deeply coloured by the classical in- 
fluences of bardic poetry; there are deliberate archaisms, many al- 
lusions to legends and myths and an abundance of references to later 
religious stories. The Preamble invokes GaneSa and Murukan who 
also appears in the text.!4! In spite of its pedantry the work, which must 
have been famous in its day, contains some brilliant images and shows 
real talent, besides enormous erudition and sophistication? There is no 
real indication of the date of the poet: he is of course a much later writer 
than the classical Kallatandr but he may be identical with Kallataté- 
vanayanar of the Saiva canon.! The work may be as early as the roth 
cent,144 


355 AR 176 of 1940-1. 

15$ K, A. N. Sastri offers an unnecessarily harsh criticism of this work speaking of "stilted com- 
position, curious instances of extreme pedantry, a soulless treatment of love" etc., cf. The Calas, 
667-8. 

13 There is a tradition that the poet chose one hundred verses from Tirukkévaiyar as the model 
for his work, cf, Murray Co. ed. (Es. R&jam), 1957, p. ii. 

335 The name of the poet and that of his work are formed from a place-name, The poet may have 
been born there. Cf. Truv. II.11 where Kallafam is clearly quoted as a local name: kalláfatiukkalan- 
tindaruli ... otc. 

19 The three ‘‘sports’’ of the discus, the javelin, and the club can be traced back as early as the 
so-called Caska» age, but the rest are later than the 6th cent. A.D., and a few of them cannot 
be earlier than the oth cent. In Kaillatam, these sports of Siva have increased to thirty-one, and the 
canon was fixed at sixty-four in that poem, though only theoretically (JORM, 1932, pp. 329-30). 

14 Allusions to Mànikkavácakar's life occur in st. 49. Hence the work must be later than the 
oth cent. (Tesudasan, HTL, p. x35). 

14. Cf. e.g, 47.55 pukarilai neluvel agumukak kulavan. 

142 Cf. 3g.5-7: * The buds of jasmine unfold in the darkness and breathe out perfume (stullai yum 
mauvalum muruku wytritu avila) like Dame Night laughing (iru]makal konta kurunakaipóla) at 
those who have fallen a prey to the arrows of love's desire (velcarass)". Or 71.1-2 where the lake is 
deep, broad and dark (altu akayru tunta) like the heart of women. 

18 Thus K. A. N. Sastri, The Cójas, p. 668. 

144 Tt is known (cf. ed. Murray Co., p.v.) that Tantavaraya Mutaliyar wanted to publish the 
work, which was provided with a commentary by Mavilérumperural Pillai. It was printed first in 
1868 by Minatcicuntaram Pillai (text only}, in 1872 by K. Cuppuráya Mutaliyar with a commentary 
by Perumal] Pi[lai and by himself, and in rozz with a detailed commentary by Iramacami Nayutu. 
In 1957 it was published by Murray Co. (ed. Es. Ràjam), with text and notes. 
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8.3. The Vaisnava Canon, its origin and structure, 


8.3.0. J. Gonda regards the literature of the Vaisnava bhaktas, the 
alvdrs, as occupying "l'une des premières places dans la poésie reli- 
gieuse de tous les temps et de tous les pays".4* And yet—for various 
reasons 347 jt has in general been less known and less frequently des- 
cribed than its Saiva counterpart. In time, the Vaisnava bhakti move- 
ment ran parallel with the Saiva movement; 18 in fact, Tamil bhakti may 
be regarded, in its beginnings, as one movement running through two 
distinct channels.4 There was no conflict apparent at first, though 
Saivism was stronger, as it is even now. The beginnings of Vaisnava 
bhakti, heralded significantly in the poems on Tiruma! in Par., may have 
found their early expression also in an old Ramayana in fahrotai venpa 
(probably ca. 650 A.D.), mentioned in Yap. 


8.3.1. If the compiler of the Vaisnava canon, Nàtamuni, can be 
identified with Srinatha who is probably mentioned in the Anpil plates,!5! 
he can be assigned to the end of the oth or the beginning of the roth 
cent. He was the first in the line of the dcdryas who completed the work 
begun by the aálvàrs.? The traditional dates for the ajvars are given as 


45 DED 338 al “to sink, plunge, dive, be deep; be absorbed, immersed”; álvár "oue who is 
immersed, absorbed (in meditation on the Supreme Being)". As there are 63 canonized Saiva 
ftàyonárs, there are ten canonized Vaisnava saints (but twelve áivárs as the canonical poets). 
This discrepancy is caused by the fact that the tradition begun by Maturakavi regards Nammalvar 
as an incarnation of Visnu, hence not a “mere” saint, and Sri Antal, being a woman, was left out. 

ue Les religions de l'Inde TI, Hindouisme récent, Payot, 1965, p. 158. 

3? One reason is that, purely statistically, Saivism is much more predominant in Tamil India 
than Vaisnavism. Another reason is that somehow a myth arose that Saivism was the “original 
Dravidian” religion. There are indeed pre-Aryan, extra-Sanskritic—or, if we wish, “Dravidian” 
(though one should probably not use this term in this connection at all and limit it to linguistic 
facts!)—elements in the very composite texture of Tamil Saivism. But similar elements may be 
found also in Tamil Vaisnavism, though probably to a lesser degree. Another reason is that Vaisna- 
vism has generally been more closely connected with Brahmanism aud Sanskritization than Saivism; 
hence the modern aversion towards it in some regions. There may be other reasons also. Cf. H. Nau: 
“Was Inhalt und poetische Form anlangt, so erreicht die erhaltene religióse Vaishnava-Literatur 
dieselbe Höhe wie die Saiva-Literatur. An Ansehen und Bedeutung steht sie derselben aber nach. 
Dies erklärt sich daraus, dass der ganze Sivaismus mehr dem Wesen des Tamil-Volkes entspricht 
und ín seinen ältesten Bestandteilen auf dravidischem Bodem gewachsen zu sein scheint, während 
der Vishnuismus in hohem Masse ein auswürtiges, erst eingeführtes Gewächs ist" (Prolegomena, 
pp. 58-9). Here we have it in nuce: the neo-romantic notion that Saivism corresponds more to the 
very being of the Tamil people (whatever that may mean}, and that it is “original”, Dravidian, 
while Vaisnavisin is something imported. 

Hé One of the earliest ajvars, Pütam, may have been the contemporary of Kàraikkàl Ammai, 
cf. T. P. Meenakshisundaram, AHTE, p. 68: “We have a verse composed by a Pütattàr, and her- 
self, quoted in a commentary” (the commentary mentioned is Amitacákarar's Yap. Vol. I, p. 352). 

18 Tesudasan, HTI, pp. 75-6. 

150 Cf. ed. M. V. Venugopala Pillai, 1960, p. 193: tygum Pala atiyál vanta pahyotat venpá iramaya- 
namum, purdnacdkaramum mulalakavulatya cevyuthalic kantu kolka. 

151 V, 46, see also EJ XV, p. 54. 

ast His birth-place is called Virauáráyanapurai. His grandson Yamuna (10th cent.) paid tribute 
to Nammá]vàár along with Vyasa and Parasgara, and translated a Tamil hymn by Kulacékara 
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4203-2706 B.C.155 The first estimate of Western scholarship placed them 
after Ràmànuja (d.1137 A.D.). According to T. A. Gopinatha Rao,!5* 
Namméalvar and Maturakavi lived in the 11th cent.; he later suggested 
the gth cent.!5* S, Krishnasvami Aiyangar 9 came to the conclusion that 
the age of Nammalvàr was between A.D. 500 and 700.157 According to the 
traditional account, Natamuni once heard some visitors from Kurukür 
recite a hymn of ten stanzas from the T'ruvaymoli of Nammalvar. 
Noticing that it comprised only ten out of a thousand stanzas composed 
by the poet, Nātamuņi undertook a journey to Kurukir, the poet's 
birth-place, in the hope of discovering the entire collection. Though he 
worshipped Vispu there and sat in vogic concentration, he failed to 
invoke the vision of the poet. He then began reciting 12,000 times the 
hymns of Maturakavi on his guru Namma]vàr. Pleased by this feat, 
both Maturakavi and Nammālvār appeared before Natamuni and 
imparted to him the knowledge of the four $rabandhas composed by 
Nammalvar. In a place called Virandrayanapuram, Natamuni collected a 
group of disciples and made them sing the hymns to divine tunes.!5? 
According to a later source,U? all the 4000 hymns (not only those com- 
posed by Nammalvar) were revealed to Natamuni. It is obvious that the 
Vaisnava canon was arranged and set to music by the first of the acáryas, 
Natamuni, the one “that falls between the period of the hymns and that 
of the great commentators that followed long after Ràamànuja',19? 
though this whole question needs further detailed critical investigation. 
Yamuna, the second leading figure in the Srivaisnava sampraddya, and 
thought to have been Nàtamuni's grandson, adds, at the end of his 
Sanskrit Agamapramadnya (a treatise intended to demonstrate the Vedic 
validity of Paficaratra), a stanza glorifying the "impeccable scriptures, 
whose spirit has been exalted by the glorious Lord Nathamuni’’. These 


Alvar into Sanskrit (cf. his Stotraratna st. 26). The date of his death is usually given as A.D. 920, 
cf. Renou-Filliozat, L'Inde classique, I, p. 456, and J. M. S. Hooper, Hymns of the Alvdrs, 1929, p. 10, 

75: Thus R, Caldwell, Comp. Gr. Dr. p. 143. d 

154 Madras Review, Febr.-March 1905. 

53 Ancient India, of S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar, II, p. 729 ff. Cf. also Madras Christian College 
Mag., Febr. 1904. 

158 Madras Christian College Mag. Febr. 1904, JA XXXXV, pp. 288-93, QJ MS XII, 1921-22, 
reprinted in Ancient India, 1941. 
. *' For the discussion of the dating of the alvars, cf. also M. Raghava Iyengar, "The date of 
Sri Andal”, JORM 1927, pp. 157-66, K. G. Shankar, “The date of Tiruppàávai", ib. pp. 167-70, 
K. G. Shankar, “The Contemporaries of Periyà]vàr", ib. pp. 336-49, M. Raghava Iyengar, "Date 
of Periyá]vàt'', JORM 1928, pp. 57-61; H. Nau, Prolegomena, pp. 59-66. Also, T. A. Gopinatha Rao, 
A short history of the Sri Vaisnava faith in South India. 

8 Tipiyacüricaritam XVI, pp. 13-21. 

89 According to the Kuruparamparais. 

w K. A. N. Sastri, The Cólas, p. 639. Tamil pulavar akaráti, p. 263 dates Natamunpi in A.D. 
825-918. 
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scriptures are the Tamil hymns of the Vaisnava saints. Both Nàtamuni 
and Yamuna were temple priests at the then recently built Ranganatha 
temple in Srirangam. It is of great significance that Brahmanic orthodoxy 
was claimed for this new kind of South Indian Vaisnavism, transformed 
through the acceptance of non-Sanskritic religious literature. Recitation 
of the hymns of the ¿ars went parallel with the recitation of the tiru- 
patiyams in Saiva temples. This is attested by a number of records which 
cite endowments of land for the maintenance of the reciters etc., such 
inscriptions dating from the rrth-r3th cent. À.D.!?! The Vaisnava 
canon, called Ndld@yira tivviyappirapantam (or tivyaprapantam), “The 
Four Thousand Divine Works", consists of four é@yzvams or "thousands". 
The First Thousand begins with Periyalvar’s Tivuppalldutu (13 stanzas), 
and contains Periyaivar’s Térumolt (divided into 5 decades, pattu, 473 
stanzas), Antal’s Tivupfdvai (30 stanzas) and Ná(y)eciyártirumoli: (143 
stanzas), Kulacékarap Perumàl's Tirumoli (143 stanzas}, Tirumalicai 
Alvars Tiruccantaviruttam (120 stanzas}, Tontaratippoti Alvár's Tiru- 
malai (45 stanzas) and his T?ruppallt velucec: (10 stanzas), Tiruppanalvar’s 
Amalanatipiran (ro stanzas), and Maturakavi's Kamnmninum ciruttámpu 
(Yr stanzas). The Second Thousand contains only the hymns of Tiru- 
mankai Alvar: Periya tirumoli (1084 stanzas), Tirukkuruntántakam (20 
stanzas) and Tirunetuntäntakam (30 stanzas). The Third Thousand 
(called also /yarpd) contains, first, the hymns of the three earliest 
alvdrs, Poykai's Mutal tiruvantati (100 st.), Pütam's Irantám tiruvantats 
(100 st.) and Péy's Münrám tiruvantati (100 st.), as well as Tirumalicai 
Alvar’s Nànkàm (or Nanmukan) tirwvantati (96 stanzas), Namméalvar’s 
Tiruviruttam (roo stanzas), Tiruvdcivivam (7 stanzas) and Periya 
Hruvanidii (87 stanzas), and Tirumankai’s Téruvelukürrirukhai, Ciriya 
tivumatal and Periya tirumatal. The Fourth Thousand contains the rro2 
stanzas of Nammalvat’s Tivuvdymoli in ro tens (pattu); as a kind of 
appendix, Tiruvarankamutapar’s Irdmdnucantiyraniai: (108 stanzas) 
plus Manavalamamunikal’s Upatécarattinamdla: {74 stanzas), Tirwvay- 
molinürrantáti (100 stanzas) and Jyalcaitu (8 stanzas) with Caitumurar 
(ro stanzas) are usually included. The Vaisnava canon thus consists of 
the works of 14 poets; of these, 12 are considered as divars. The principle 
of arrangement is obviously not chronological since the three earliest 
poets, Poykai, Pütum and Péy 182 occur only in the Third Thousand. In 


46. Thus two inscriptions of Rajendra I, ER 181 of 1923 and 176 of 1923; cf. further inscriptions 
of the year 1085 (speaking of the recitation of Tiruvaymoli in the Srirahgam temple, ER 61 of 1892), 
of the year ro88 (62 of 1892), of the year 1197 (ER 343 of 1921), of the year 1242 (557 of 1919) 
etc. Cf. K. A. N. Sastri, The Cófas, pp. 639-40. 

17: H. Nau would even doubt their historicity (p. 60): "Schon ihre Namen, Bhütan (Teufel), 
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the following discussion, the probable chronological order will be adhered 
to. 


8.4. Vaisnava dlvdrs, ca. 600-900 A.D. 


8.4.1. Poykai, Pütam, Péy. Vaisnava hagiology refers to the three as 
contemporaries,!5? and as the first alvdrs. This seems to reflect historical 
truth: these poems are very similar in thought content and form; Poykai's 
work is termed mutal "first" or malia "the oldest" &ruvantati ; all three of 
them were active in the Pallava country. Ás to their exact date, it seems 
that they must be later than A.D. 650.1% The most probable date would 
perhaps be ca. A.D. 700. Poykai's name is that of a znatu ("district") and 
of a nakar (“town”). He has left a centum of ven$aás in the antati 
order.1% Piitattalvar is the author of the second antdti in venpd, and 
Péy the author of the Third Hundred. Their centums occur at the begin- 
ning of the canon's Third Thousand, 


8.4.2. Tiruppànàlvàr is mentioned immediately after the first Glvars 
in the Zràmaánucanürrantdti, st. 11.18? He is said to have been found in a 
paddy field in Uraiyür, adopted by a childless Pasar (minstrel, a despised 
class in medieval society) and his wife, and to have lived for 80 years. 


Péy (Damon), Tírumalísai (Wort Vishnus), Poygai (Teich der Eule), lassen es als zweifelhaft er- 
scheinen, ob wir wirklich historische Personen vor uns haben". First of all, judging by names alone, 
about two thirds of Tamil literary figures would be legendary and mythical. Patattalvar and 
Poykaiya]var are mentioned in an inscription of A.D. 1127 (SI, III, p. 186). Secondly, it is curious 
that H, Nau, otherwise so careful, misreads the name of Tirumalicai (which is derived from a place 
name, the birth-place of the saint) as Tirumálicai, ‘‘Wort Vishnus"! 

1? Péy js said to have been born in a red lotus in a well in Mylapore; Pütam on the same day, 
in a flower at Mamallai; Poykai a day before in a lotus in Visnu's temple at Kàüci. One night they 
took shelter to escape from heavy rain; suddenly they felt a mighty Presence squeezing in among 
them: it was Visnu himself. In the morning, they each broke into a mystic song about their ex- 
perience, the result of which is the first, second, and third T?ruvantáti. 

1% A record of the oth year of the Chola king Vikrama (A.D. 1127) registers the gift of paddy, 
out of the interest of which worship was to be offered yearly during the 13 days of the constellation 
of Pitattalvar and Poykaiyálvàr, cf. S. Vaiyapuri, HT LL, p. 117; SIT, III, p. 186. Poykai and Péy 
refer to a Vinnakar (in st. 77 and 62 resp.}, identified by some as Parame$varavinnakaram (M. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Tamil Studies, p. 301), by others as Nandipuravinpagaram (Mu. Irákavaiyankaàr, 
Alvárka] kdlanilai, pp. 50-1). Cf. also Rajamanickam, Pallavar varaldru, p. 130. S. Vaiyapuri 
refuses both identifications (HT LL, p. 118) but accepts as indisputable the reference of Piitattalvar 
in his v. zo to Màmallai (Màmallapuram), which indicates that he could have lived only after 
A.D. 650. However, Yap. ed. 1960, p. 288 quotes a joint stanza by Pütam and Karaikkarpéy, and 
this would place Pütam as early as ca. 550 A.D. Since all other indications would rather suggest 
ca. 750 A.D., we should perhaps—accepting the tradition of the joint stanza—postdate Karaikkal 
Ammai to ca. 700 A.D. (c£. HTLL, p. 119). 

WS Cf. Peruntokai 2146, quoting the Madras Museum Mss. Library I, 1912, p. 319. 

16 Yjb. quotes two of his stanzas (51, 69), and two other stanzas are ascribed to him by this 
commentary, ed. 1960, p. 180: arimalar, p. 427: áliyilatippa. Cf. S. Vaiyapuri, HTLL, p. 177 (mis- 
quoting). 

is? Iràgiánucanürrantláti is, accord. to most authorities, the earliest and most authoritative work 
mentioning the Vaisnava saints in chronological order. 
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His date is probably ca. 825 A.D. He is the author of Amalandtipiran 
(in the First Thousand), a piece of 10 stanzas singing his vision of the 
Lord at Srirangam. The great scholar-poet Vétanta Técikar (14th cent.) 
wrote a commentary on it. 


8.4.3. Tirumalicai Alvar may be regarded as the Vaisnava counter- 
part of Tirumülar. He is said to have been born three months after the 
first three ¿ars in Tirumalicai, a Palava village near Poonamalee, the 
son of a 7st and an afsará, abandoned by his mother and brought up by 
a man of low caste,!® to have met the first three d/vdrs in Tiruvallikkéni, 
to have rejuvenated an old prostitute with whom king Pallavaraya fell 
in love after her youth was restored; to have introduced the use of 
$ricürna (the red mark) into the Vaisnava ndmam (sect-mark); and to 
have lived for 4300 years. He is the author of Ndmmukan tiruvantáti (96 
venbás in the Third Thousand), in which we find some stanzas full of 
anti-Sivite bigotry and fanaticism,% and of Tiruccantavirutiam (120 
stanzas, First Thousand), noteworthy for its cantam.!”™ This poet is not 
earlier than A.D. 850. 


8.4.4. “The Dust on the feet of the slaves of the Lord" is the name 
of Vipranáráyana alias Tontaratippoti Alvar who is the sixth in the list 
of saints in the Nzrraniati. This dust is more holy than the water of 
Ganga. Tontaratippoti was born at Mantankuti; as a servant who 
prepared flowers in the Srirangam temple he yielded to the seduction of 
a courtesan, Tévatévi, but was saved by the god Ranganatha. He has 
left two poems: Tivuppallryelucct, the request to the deity to wake from 
sleep, which is probably earlier than Manikkavacakar’s poem of the same 
genre, a lyric of ten stanzas of four long lines each with the refrain 
$alliyeluntaruláyé, “deign to arise from sleep!" (First Thousand); and 


188 Cf. Tiruccantavirutiam go.1-2; "I was born in one of the ‘twice two’ castes: I am not learned 
in the four sacred Vedas”. There is also a story in the Vaisnava tradition that Tirumalicai was the 
Saiva Siddha Civavakkiyar before he was converted to Vaisnavism; this tradition is probably 
based on the fact that there is a very close, not to say striking, similarity between the two, es- 
pecíally in stanzas woven around series of numbers. Some of their poems are almost identical and 
there is nothing really counter-indicative regarding this story, though it is rather improbable on 
general grounds. 

19 Cf. st, 6: "The Jains are ignorant (atzyár), the Buddhists fall into delusions (ayartidr), the 
Saivas are short of speech (ceppil ... ciriyar), those who will not worship Visnu are indeed wretched 
(inavar)''. 

!' A rigidly set pattern of rhythm identical in all lines of a stanza; here of the sequence 
ay oy wwe iu,” 

“Vt Poets were employed to awaken kings from their sleep in the days of the bardic age; the 
theme indicating this custorn was called £uydefainila? (Tol. Por. Pur, 36). Similarly, one of the 
daily rites in the temple is the awakening of the deity in the morning, and songs were composed 
for this occasion. 
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Tirumálai, "Holy garland” (45 stanzas, First Thousand), influenced 
largely by Appar,!? a “quaint mixture of ardent adoration, bigotry and 
poetry'.'* The poet, who probably belonged to the Ist quarter of the 
oth cent., took his name from an expression used by Kulacékara Alvar.174 


8.4.5. The date of R. G. Bhandarkar for Kulacékara Alvar—12th 
cent. A.D.'5—is clearly wrong, since a hymn by this poet 176 is men- 
tioned by its first words, téftaruntiral, in an inscription of A.D. 1088.17? 
He was a Chera king who calls himself king of Kolli, Konku, Kütal and 
Kali, and this would have been possible only about A.D. 800 when the 
Paliava and Pandya powers were weak.!*? We may possibly ascribe to him 
the foundation of Rama worship in Tamil India. His verses on Rama 
“are among the most fascinating ones on the subject in Tamil before the 
days of Kamba-vémayana’’ 1729 In fact, one of his poems (10) is a Ram. 
in miniature. He is the author of 105 stanzas called Perwmajtirumolt 
(First Thousand), most interesting among them being verses devoted to 
Krsna and Rama. He is also the author of a favourite devotional poem 
in Sanskrit, the Mukundamala.199 


8.4.6. One of the most notable Vaisnava poet-saints is Periyalvar, 
“The Great Alvar’, whose Sanskrit name was Visnucitta (Vittucittan). 
He was a Brahman of Srivilliputtiir, and lived in the 9th cent. during the 
reign of the Pandya king Srimàra Srivallabha (Netumáran) who ruled in 
Maturai in A.D. 815-862 and made an expedition against the Ceylonese 
ruler Sena I (831-51).18! Periyālvār is the author of Tiruppalldntu in 13 


172: The form of the stanzas is modelled on Áppar's Tirunéricai; some lines (Tirumálai 17) are 
identical with the lines of Appar's Tirukkuruntantakam, cf. S. Vaiyapuri, HTLL, p. 22. The poet 
refers to two purdnic stories (stanzas 4, 12 of his song); ou the base of one of the stories which has 
been, traced to an upapurága of ca. 628-1000 A.D., the approx. date of the composition of Tirumalat 
is given as ca, 825-850 A.D. Cf, S. Vaiyapuri, HT LL, p. 22, M. Winternitz, History of Indian Liter- 
ature, I, p. 580, T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar's Lectures on the History of Sri 
Vaisnavas, Madras, 1923, p. 20. The recitation of the poet's Tiruppalliyelucci in the Srirangam 
temple is provided for in a record of A.D, ro85. 

U3 Cf, 14.4. “Throw to the dogs the food eaten by those who do not call upon Visnu!" And, 
fulaiyaramáki nigra. puttote camanamelldm (7.1) ‘Jainism and Buddhism are in fact wholly un- 
touchable". Jesudasan, HTL, p. 7. 

1% Cf, tontaratippoti in his Tirumoli 2.2.3. 

V5 Vaisnavism, p. 49-50. 

US Tirusnoli 2.1.1. 

177 SI, IIT, p. 148. Cf. K, A. N. Sastri, The Colas, p. 658. 

1e Cf. Rajamanickam, Pallavar varalaru, pp. 190-1, T, V. Ca, Pantarattar, Pánliyar varalàrs, 
pP. 39. 
we Jesudasan, HTL, p. 98. 

1 Srimukundamdala, ed. by H. Rama Pisharoti, Annamalai University, 1933. 

181 Cf. Cilavamsa, znd part of Mahavamsa, 50.12-43, For his date, cf. the discussion in M. Srini- 
vasa Aiyangar’s Tamil Studies, pp. 321-2, in Purnalingam Pillai's Tamil Literature, 1929, p. 190, 
and in J. Filliozat's Le Tiruppávai d'Ántal, 1972, XI-XII, Cf, also Raghava M. Aiyangar, "Date 
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stanzas,? the most popular of all Vaisnava hymns, which forms the 
basis of the ritual and is recited on all occasions, and of the 460 stanzas 
of Tirumoli. More than half of his poems are dedicated to the Krsna in- 
carnation, mostly to Krsna as child and boy. We have in these poems the 
beginning of $iaitíamil, a poetic form depicting the child-life of a hero 
or god which developed later into an immensely prolific (and misused) 
genre. Did it influence Valiabhacarya’s worship of Balakrsna ?!5* Though 
born in North India and brought up in Benares, Vallabha was a Telugu 
Bráhman and spent many years in the South. The great poetry of Peri- 
yalvar is also very interesting as regards its language since he avoids the 
lofty and learned style and uses Brahman colloquialisms of his age, in- 
troducing many current Krsna stories, proverbs, and similar popular 
matter. 


8.4.7. Antal was found under a tulasi (basil bush, Ocymum sanctum) 
by Periyálvàr of Srivilliputtür, and raised as his daughter. She chose the 
god Ranganatha of Srirangam as her spouse; the god accepted her, and 
she disappeared into his shrine. The date of Anta] is considered to be 
identical with the date of Periyalvar.5* An astronomic computation 
based on horoscopic data gives as a probable date for the poetess A.D. 
25.6.776.85 Another matter which strongly influences our choice of date 
is the striking similarity between Ántal's Tiruppávai and Manikkavaca- 
kar's Tiruvempáva:, both of which are of a somewhat unusual type among 
Tamil compositions.!5$ According to J. Filliozat, the priority in this form 
belongs to the Saivite poem.!*? The most probable date of Antal would 
thus be the oth cent. A.D.188 She is the authoress of two poems, Tiruppd- 
vai in 30 stanzas, and Na(y)ceryartevumoli in 143 stanzas (both in the 
First Thousand). Krsna is the hero of both poems, the setting is either 


of Periyajvar’, JORM, 1928, pp. 57-61, and K. G. Shankar, “The Contemporaries of Perivalvar"’, 
TORM, 1927, pp. 336-49. In Panftivar varalaru, p. 29, the Pandya king was however identified 
with Netufcataivag Parantakan, a great Visnu worshipper (A.D. 765-790). The poet refers to 
Pandya Netumàrag in Tirumoli 4.2.7. J. Filliozat (ep. cit. XI) wisely says that the name Netumarap 
is simply a specific title of all Pandya kings, "et ne peut en réalité permettre aucune identification”. 
He also discusses L. D. Swamikannu Pillai's 1922 astronomical dating (27.5.725 or 29.5.1205). 
The oth cent. is in any case a very probable date, cf. S. Vaiyapuri, HT LL, p. 125. 

"? Cf, Céntapàr's Tiruppalldntu in the oth Tirumurat. 

15 T. P, Meenakshisundaram, dHTL, p. 78. 

"5 Cj eg, “Periyalvar and his daughter Antal come in the middle of the [eight] century", 
T. P, Meenakshisundaram, AHTE, p. 77. 

14 Jp, D, Swamikannu Pillai, in An Indian Ephemeris A.D. 700-to A.D. 1799, Vol. J, part I, 
General principles and tables, Madras, 1922, pp. 484-91. 

we J. Filliozat, Le Tiruppdvai d' Antal, 1972, p. XIII. 

187 Ibid. p. XIV. 

155 M. Raghava Iyenugar gives three alternative dates (from a reference in Antal’s Tíruppavei 
13 to the setting of Jupiter and the rising of Venus): A.D. 731, A.D. 885, A.D. 886. Cf. 5. Vaiyapuii, 
HTLL, p. 125: "Both Periyalvar and Andal probably lived round about A.D. 850.” 
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Kóvarttanam (Govardhana), Yamupai (Yamuna), or Maturapuri (Mathu- 
ra). Tiruppavai owes its origin to a religious observance among maidens 
of the cowherd caste: girls who have fasted all night go early in the 
morning to bathe in the river, and practise certain rites which are said to 
earn for them good and suitable husbands, and for their country abundant 
rain.189 Antal must have been well-versed in the Visistádvaita philosophy 
which was formulated most clearly among the aivárs by Nammalvar. The 
work consists of 30 stanzas, each of 8 lines in the four-foot metre kalifpa. 
The poems should be sung, and the editions indeed indicate the 
particular melody or raga (arákam) and rhythm or tdla (tajam). Tiruppa- 
vai, like Tiruvaymoli, became the object of an entire exegetic literature 
in Sanskrit and in mantpravdla (sce $8.6); the earliest commentary on 
it was written by Periyavaccay Pillai (b. 1228). It has also been translated 
three times into Sanskrit. In Nàá(y)cetyártirumoli Anta] narrates to her 
maid the wonderful dream of her marriage with Krsna (hymn 6); this 
hymn, known as Váranamáyiram, “One thousand elephants" (its first 
words), of 11 stanzas, is sung at every Vaisnava wedding. The work has 
14 hymns (altogether 143 stanzas) and is among the most beautiful parts 
of the canon. 


8.48. Tirumankai Alvar, the most prolific poet among the divdars 
(six poems with 1361 stanzas), and a distinguished scholar, lived at the 
end of the 8th and the beginning of the oth cent. He was born in Kuraiya- 
lür, travelled widely, probably all over India, and spent his last days at 
Tirukkurunkuti (Tirunelveli distr.). From the details he gives of himself 
we gather that he was a ruler in Mankai (Tiruvalinatu),1 and a feudatory 
of the Pallavas.!?? He refers to Nantipura Vinnakaram !** built by Nandi- 


153 The rites are accompanied by poetry, which is called pdvaippatiu (cf. Tol. Por. 461, see Mu, 
Irakavaiyankar, Ardyceitiokuti, pp. 185-203). The Jains also have a poem about this vrata, called 
Tiruvempavai, of (thus far) unknown authorship and date. According to S. Vaiyapuri, the vrata is 
described in Par. rr, cf. Gros, Le Paripdtal, p. 249, ftn. 138; and there is a reference to it in Kal. 50. 

19) y7 different editions are described in the bibliography section of the most recent edition by 
Jean Filliozat, Us texte tamoul de dévotion vishnouile, le Tiruppávai d’Antal, Pondichéry, 1972. 
This work also contains a French translation, copious notes, a Sanskrit commentary on the text 
by Sriraügarámánujasvàmi with a French version, a translation into Sanskrit (Srivratam) and its 
French version, and a complete index (apart from the iconographic section). 

191 Apart from Filliozat's recent translation (1972) we have another French version, R. Pes- 
sigane's Tiruppavai, Tirouppavai, Pondichéry, 1952, and two Engl. versions: D. Ramaswamy 
Iyengar, Thiruppavai (with an English Rendering), Madras, 1946; M. B. Srinivasa Aiyankar, The 
Nityanusandhanam Series, Part III, 1899, reprinted by the Ramanuja Research Society, Madras, 
1970. Cf. also H, W. Schomerus, Andal-Alvar, Tiruppavai in Indien und das Christentum, Halle, 
1931. Also, V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, ‘‘Krsna in Early Tamil Literature", Indian Culture 4 
(1937), and J. Filliozat, “La dévotion vishnouite au pays tamoul’’, Conferenze tenute al? Is. M E.O., 
Vol. 3, Serie Orientale Roma 5, pp. B7-93. 

19? Periyatirumoli 3, 4, 10. 

195 Periyatirumoli 1, o, 7. 

19 Perivatirumoli 5.10. 
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varman II (A.D. 731-796), and to Vayiramékam 1% (identified with 
Nandivarman's son Dantivarman, A.D. 796-847). According to tradition, 
he lived for 105 years. The best date to suggest for him is thus ca. 800- 
870 A.D! Literary and linguistic evidence support this dating.!?? 
There is a story that he worsted Campantar in a poetic contest; this is an 
anachronism but it shows that he was considered a controversialist by the 
Vaisnavas, as Campantar was by the Saivites. He attacks the Jains and 
Buddhists, as well as Saivism.!?? The legendary account of his life is 
very colourful: Born in the thief (kaluar) caste, he was given the name 
Nilap, "The Blue"; he was made a sub-king in Tiruvàli by the Chola 
(ste!) monarch; he fell in love with a nymph (Kumutavalli), became a 
Vaisnavite for her sake, married her, defrauded his overlord in order to 
feed 1008 Vaisnavites every day, was imprisoned and saved by Visnu, 
took to highway robbery to get money for the feeding of the devotees 
and for enlarging the temple at Srirangam, robbed the Buddhist shrine 
at Negapatam and when some builders demanded payment for their work 
he ordered them to be drowned in the Kàviri, etc. This striking and 
dramatic story of his life seems to be without much foundation, but it 1s 
interesting in the sense that it shows that there is no necessary connection 
between bhakti, and, indeed, Hindu religion, and so-called moral behav- 
iour, and also how a profound religious experience may leave the charac- 
ter entirely unaffected.2°° His work gives the impression of vast erudition. 
He is called Nalukkavipperumal, “The Master of four [kinds of] verse", 
and he has indeed attempted a variety of later metres (like turai, talicai 
and viruitam) besides the old akaval and the new type of vexpd introduced 
by Céramàn Perumal. He is the author of Periyattirumoli (1084 stanzas), 
Tirukkuruntantakam (20 stanzas), and Tirunetuntdntakam (30 stanzas) in 
the Second Thousand, and of T?ruvelukhürrirukkai, Ciriyatirumatal and 
Periyatirumatal in the Third Thousand. In these two poems he gives a 
new colour to the old bardic love-theme of matal. 


95 Periyatirumoli 2,8.10. 

ie S, Vaiyapuri, HTLL, p. 128. 

13? These references to the TK, Nai., Palamo[t etc. and the similarities between Manikkavacakar 
and Tirumankai, etc., are discussed by S. Vaiyapuri, HTLL, pp. 128-9. 

193 Periyatirumols 2.1.5 and 6. 

we Periyatirumoli 1.5.8. The polemic and controversialist tone of his writings, his attacks on 
Buddhists and Jains, would indicate a relatively early date (the middle or the end of the 7th cent.). 
In fact, S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar believed that the alleged disputation between Tirumankai and 
Campantar in Ciká]i did take place; this would antedate Tirumankai and assign him to the middle 
of the 7th cent. Iconography would support this date since Tirumankai is always represented with 
the trident which he had received in his victorious contest with the Saivite. The legend of their 
dispute is indeed embarrassing, and needs a further elaborate and critical treatment. 

?9 J. M. S, Hopper, Hymns of the Ajvars, 1920, p. 29. Tirumankai counts, among his crimes 
committed as a prince, murder, deceit, and debauchery, cf. Periyatirumoli 1.9.2, 3 and 5, where 
he says, e.g., Roytén falluyirai “I killed many people" (3.1). 
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8.49. Thevellala saint Nammalvar and his Brahman pupil Maturaka- 
vi were the last of the ajvars. Namma]var is considered by the Vaisnavas 
to be the greatest of all. He is said to have provided the essence of the 
RgV., the Yajurveda, the Atharvaveda, and the Sdmaveda in the Tiruvi- 
yullam, Tiruvdciriyam, Tiruvantdt: and Tiruvdymoli respectively.99? 
Vaisnava bhakti reaches its culmination with this powerful poet. He refers 
to Visnu’s shrines at Civaramankai (Srivaramangalam) and Varakuna- 
mankai (Varagunamangalam) which came into existence m the znd half 
of the 8th cent., or early in the gth.9* An inscription of A.D. 908 (Tiruk- 
kannapuram) is the first to mention his name Catakopan (Sathakopa).?9? 
Vaisnava hagiography maintains that Nammālvār taught the entire 
canon to Natamuni, the first of the ácáryas, who ts said to have been 
born at Virandrayanapuram ° and to have died at Gaügaikondacola- 
puram.*5 Nàtamuni's date may have been ca. 920 A.D. (ca. 9gro-99o).?96 
Nammàlvàr may thus be assigned to ca, 880-930 A.D." He was born as 
a Sidra of vellala blood in Kurukür (now Alvartirunakari) in the Tirunel- 
veli district ; his original name was Maran. For 16 years he sat numb, with 
closed eyes, under a tamarind tree. Roused from his meditative trance 
by Maturakavi, he experienced the revelation of Visnu and burst into his 
many argumentative and philosophical songs which are held in the 
highest esteem. His main work is T?ruvaymoli (1102 stanzas)*°8 in the 
Fourth Thousand, which is intended to replace the Veda; he is also the 
author of Tiruviruttam (roo st., Third Thousand) applying the moods of 
classical love-poetry to religion, Téruvaciriyam (7 stanzas, Third Thou- 
sand) on the qualities and appearance of Visnu, and Periyaliruvaniati 
(87 stanzas, Third Thousand). 


? E, S, Varadaraja Iyer, 4 History of Tamil Literature, p. 295. 

90 S. Vaiyapuri, ET LL, pp. 130-1. 

w E. S. Varadaraja Iyer, A History of Tamil Literature, p. 298. Also, an inscription of A.D, 998 
(from Ukkal) mentions the deity of the place as Tiruvaymolitévar, and another inscription of 
A.D. roo: (from Vijayanarayanam) refers to the temple of Sathakopa in the village, cf. SZJ, III, 
p. 1 ff. Dr, Hultzsch has correctly recognized its significance: the poet of Tíruvaymo[i must have 
lived at least a century earlier, Cf. H. Nau, Prolegomena, pp. 61-2. 

a Viranáràyana was the surname of Parüntaka I (A.D. 907-955). 

20 The Chola who captured the Ganga is of course Rajendra (A.D. 1012-1044). 

29 He is said to have lived for 330 years on account of his yoga powers. 

27 5... Nammájvàr must be assigned to a date later than A.D. 800.” (S. Vaiyapuri, HTLL, 
p. 131). He also gives some linguistic evidence which indicates that Nammalvar must have lived 
later than Periyàlvár, Antal, and Tirumankai, hence later than A.D. 870, cf. ibid. and p. 132. 
Cf. also Mu. Irakavaiyankar, Ardyccittokuti, pp. 304-8. According to S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, there 
are also significant linguistic and ideological parallels between Manikkavacakar and Namméalvar, 
so that Nammá]vár should be placed “later than A.D. 875". One of the most interesting of these 
parallels is the use of the root Kil, cf. also K. Zvelebil, “The Present Tense Morph in Tamil", JAOS, 
91.3 (1971), P. 444. 

28 An excellent edition of the text with the ffu (the great commentary) in a Tamilized form is 
that by B. R. Purushothama Naidu, Univ, of Madras, Vol. I (Hymns 1-110) and H (Hymns 111- 
222), 1951, 2nd 1957, 3rd 1971. 


II 
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8.4.10. Maturakavi composed one hymn of rr stanzas in honour of 
his guru Nammalvar (Kanninun ciruttámpu, First Thousand). Interesting 
but unconvincing is H. Nau's speculation that Nammalvar may have 
been the son of Maturakavi.?* The date he has proposed for Nammá]vàr 
and Maturakavi (ca. 750 A.D.) seems too early. 


8.5. Irámánuca nürraniáti, a hundred stanzas in the kahtiurat metre 
on Sri Ramanuja, composed by Tiruvarankattamutapàr (A.D. 1017), a 
disciple of the great philosopher, is very important for several reasons: 
first, it gives us a certain order of the ajvárs which seems on the whole to 
be quite reliable; second, it formulates the important idea that there is 
no salvation without the grace of the guru; third, it gives us some infor- 
mation on Ramaànuja's character ;?!° it also condemns every creed other 
than Ràmanuja's;?! finally, it is held in great esteem by the Vaisnavas 
who call it their Prapannagdyairi since it is often used in their daily 
prayers. It is undeniable that Ràmanuja was profoundly influenced by 
the work of the ajvárs.?!? f. N. Farquhar (1920)??? recognized the affinity 
between the Sanskrit Bhdgavatapirana (oth-roth cent.) and the works of 
the alvéys. The Sanskritization of the dvdr tradition was also recently 
discussed by J. A. B. van Buitenen.?* The least one can say is that the 
Tamil Na/ayiram, "Four Thousand”, and the Sanskrit purdza "sont deux 
expressions magistrales d'un méme courant d'idées religieuses '.*!5 


208 Prolegomena, pp. 62-3. Maturakavi's other name was Marankari (but was it? Is the identifica- 
tion (based on AR 1906, Apaimalai, the Narasimha temple, which speaks of a Máraükári Ma- 
turakavi) with our a[vaz, to be accepted? Cf. AR 1908, 8 35, p. 68, and $8 15-35, pp. 62-9), ie. the 
son of Marap, and Namméalvarc’s own name seems to have been Káàrimárap, i.e. Marap (the son of) 
Kari. 

719 Thus it stresses the philosopher's cérdta Ratal peruticuli (st. 15.1), his deep, abiding bhakti, 
and his attachment to the Kama@yana (st. 37). 

211 In st. 99 it condemns in a few sweeping lines the Jains (latkaccamanar), the Buddhist devils 
{cakhiyappéykatum), the Saivites, and others. 

312 Tradition and iconography give us some sidelights on this problem: There is a traditional 
line of descent traced from Nàtamugi, the founder of the spiritual line, which culminates in Ràmà- 
nuja, represented by the following names: Nátamuni— Uyyakkontàr—Manakkal Nampi— Álavantàr 
(Nàtamugi's sonj—Períyanampi alias Tirum4laiyanta]—Ramanuja. Traditional iconography 
shows the picture of Catakópar {= Nammālvār) receiving the revelation of Raüganátha, while 
under him sits Ramanuja, and Nàtamupi and Maturakavi also assist at the flow of divine grace. 

218 T. N. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1920. He dates the Bh. pur, around A.D. goo, on the basis of al-Birüni's evidence, and of the fact 
that it presupposed the development of the Vaisnava devotionalism of the a{vars. 

753 “On the archaism of the Bhégavata Purdna", in Krishna: Myths, Rites, and Attitudes (ed. 
M. Singer), Honolulu, 1966, pp. 24-40. 

215 P, Meile, in L'Inde classique, I, p. 456.—For the translations from the works of Periyá]vàr, 
'—Tirumaükai, Kulacékarap, Antal and Nammálvár, cf. J. S. M. Hooper, Hymns of the Álvárs, Cal- 
cutta, 1929, For general works on the always, cf. K. C. Varadachari, 4 Lvars of South-India, Bombay, 
1970; A. Govindacharya, The Holy Lives of the Ázkvárs or Dravida Saints, Mysore, 1902, and the 
same author's Divine Wisdom of the Drávida Saints (s.d.?). Cf. further K. Rangachari, "The Sri 
Vaishnava Brahrmnans'', Bull. of the Madras Govt. Museum, April, 1931; A. Srinivasa Raghavan, 
“Mystical Syinbolism in the Work of the Alwars'', Proc. of the I Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam, Studies, 
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8.6. Vaisnava exegetic literature: commentaries on the canon. The 
arrangement of the Vaisnava canon was contemporaneous with the 
compilation of the Saiva canon (roth-rrth cent.). However, in contrast 


The Vaisnava canon: Nalayirativyaprapaniam 


Mutaliytram 10 prapantankal I- 947 947 pacurankal 
* First Thousand” I0 works 947 stanzas 

Periya Tirumoli 3 prapantankal 948-2081 1134 Dücuranka] 
Tyarpà Io prapantankal 2882-2898 817 pacurankal 
Tiruvaymoli I prapantam 2899-4000 1102 pacurarikal 
Nalaviram 24 frapantankal 4000 pacurarnkal 


to the Saiva movement, Vaisnavism, which began in Tamilnadu as a 
popular movement of religious revival, appears to have developed in the 
Chola period an attitude which “scorned the use of the popular idiom'',?!9 
and which was sympathetic towards the use of Sanskrit rather than Ta- 
mil. Another difference between the Saiva and Vaisnava post-canonical 
period is the fact that Vaisnava commentaries are so to say immediately 
appended to the prapantams oi the canon. In course of time the Vaisnava 
exegetists developed an interesting, rich, but odd diction and style which 
has come to be described as manipravalam,?" defined in the Malayalam 
grammar Lildtilakam as bhasdsamskytayogam, i.e. "the union of the 
indigenous speech and Sanskrit’’.248 One can sympathise with modern 
criticism expressed by some scholars (e.g. V. G. Suryanarayana Sastri or 
K. A. N. Sastri) about the manipravdlam in Tamil, and yet one must 
admit that this hybrid jargon in which Sanskrit technical terms are used 
in abundance because of necessity and functional need, seems to have 
been to some extent a reflection of the spoken language of Vaisnava 
Brahmans of those days. The jargon gained in technical precision what it 
lost in elegance and literary beauty and, as J. Filliozat says, ?!? “il est 
lui-même un moyen d'expression naturelle pour ceux qui possèdent 
pleinement les deux cultures sanskrite et tamoule harmonieusement com- 
binées... Le mayiprävalam est un des témoins de l'union féconde des 
deux cultures’’.22 


pp. 108-119; S. Michael irudayam, “The Treatment of Nature in 'Thiruvaaymozhi", Proc. of the 
ff intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies 2, 1971, pp. 64-9. 

716 K, A, N. Sastri, The Cólas, p. 68r. 

31? The earliest reference to snaqipravala seems to occur in a Sanskrit commentary by Jinasena 
(A.D. 837) on the Jaina work Sadkhagdágama. Abhinava Gupta (11th cent.) in his commentary 
on Bharata's Náfyasastra refers to Bharata’s contention that dance (nájya) can be staged in a 
language formed from a mixture of Sanskrit and the local speech, and he compares this style to 
the manipravaja prevalent in South India (deksinapatha manipravála), cf. Abhinavabhárasi IV, 
p. 379. 

95 Cf, K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, p. 258. 

219 De Tiruppavat, p. XXII. 

220 The earliest reference to manipravalam in Tamil! is in the Sanskrit-orientated granunar 
Viracóliyam (11th cent. A.D.): if there is a predominance of Sanskrit phonemes (eluttu) in Tamil 
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Tirukkurukai Piran Pillai, also known as Kurukeéa, is the first Vaisna- 
va commentator; he was one of Ràmànuja's students, and his relative. 
He is the author of Aréyirappati or "Six thousand paths", a commentary 
on Tiruvdymojt, which consists of 6000 granthas, i.e. lines (a grantha 
consisting of 32 "letters"). T?ruváymoli had come to be regarded by this 
time as the Drdvidaveda. His work contains an important exposé of the 
Visisiádvaita philosophy, of God as an all-pervasive immanence. The 
style is very imitative of Ramanuja’s Sanskrit; he takes many of Rama- 
nuja's sentences and in place of Sanskrit endings provides Tamil endings, 
which will often be the only Tamil material in long sentences otherwise 
wholly in Sanskrit. In addition, he uses many Sanskrit words with Sans- 
krit grammatical markers, avoiding, however, the use of Sanskrit verb- 
endings. 

Najficiyar (1182-1287) from Melkote in Mysore, known also as Vedantin, 
was converted to Vz#stadeaita by Paracarapattar of Srirangam. When 
he renounced married life, he was given the title Naficiyar (nam ctyar, 
“our ascetic”). He has seven commentaries to his credit (on Tiruvdymolt, 
Tiruppavai, the antdtis of Poykai, Pütam and Péy, on Kanninuncirut- 
tdmpu and Tírubpallántu). He uses more Tamil words and does not use 
Sanskrit grammatical markers. He is also the author of some minor in- 
dependent works of an allegorical nature. 

The most important of the commentators was probably Periyavaccàn 
Pillai (A.D. 1228-1322), the author of commentaries on all the hymns 
of the canon, and of a number of independent exegetic works. He was 
also the first author to write commentaries in Tamil on Sanskrit works 
by other ácáryas. Though he wrote in the magipraválasm, he had a high 
regard for Tamil! Among his commentaries on Sanskrit works, the 
most important are on Ramanuja’s Gadyatrayam and on Yàmuna's 
Stotraratna. A very interesting small work of his is the Pacurapatirama- 
yanam, a mini-Raémayana on about two pages of text composed in words 
and phrases selected from the writings of the aivars, arranged so as to form 
a continuous, complete narrative of the epic. 

Vatakku Tiruvitip Pillai (1217-1312) of Srirangam, the father of Pillai 


writing, it is called víraviyal (“mixture”); if there is a predominance of Sanskrit words, it is called 
manipravajam, "crystal [or pearl] and coral”, It also says that while writing in manipravajam 
there is no need for eiukai (initial "rhyme"). The attitude of some Yaisnpava commentators to 
Tamil was fairly positive: thus Periyaváccág Pillai in his commentary on Tirumala st. 19 explains 
that the Lord in Srirafigam has his back turned to the North because the people of the North do 
not understand Tamil and do not know the greatness of the ¿Iuars' hymns. Alakiya Manavala 
Perumal in his Acárya hriavam says that Tamil is as old as Sanskrit, and that the Vedas are found 
in Tamil as well as in Sanskrit. 
221 Cf. ftn. 220, 
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Lokacarya (g.v.) and of Alakiya Manavala Perumai (g.v.), recorded in his 
writings what he heard from his master Nampillai. This great compen- 
dium is called the Tfu, and is considered to be equal to Srutaprakasika, 
the Sanskrit commentary on the $ribhásya of Ramanuja. It contains 
36.000 granthas on Tiruváymoli. Its name (lit. "placing, keeping straight") 
is explained from the intention of its author to keep Nampillai's record 
straight without any additions. This commentary mentions many inter- 
esting social practices and customs,22 contains episodic stories and 
difíerent views of the ¿caryas, and records discussions between the 
Vaisnava teachers.2?3 His second fiw is on Nammà]vàr's Tiruviruttam.?24 
For later works of Vaisnava exegesis, cf. $ I0.2. 


2232 E.g. a discourse on vegivilakky (“arresting the spell") in the commentary on 4.6.11. There 
are many references to classical literature; thus he quotes Kur. 3, TK, Kampap's epic (5.10.6), 
and refers to BAG (10.7.5, 1.3.5, 5.7.11, 7.9.2). 

222 E.g. between Alavantar’s disciples and Rámànuja. 

?5 | owe most of my data in this section (8.6.) to K. K. A. Venkatachari of Madras who has 
written a treatise on the prose of the Vaisnava dcdryas. I gladly acknowledge my indebtedness to 
his Ms, Cf. also K. V. Raman, “Some epigraphical gleanings on Vaishnava acharyas", K. 4. N. 
Sastri Felicitation Volume, Madras, 1971, pp. 125-30. 


CHAPTER NINE 


EARLY MEDIEVAL PERIOD 
(A.D. 900-1200) 


9.1. Péantikkovat, Nantikkalampakam, In the commentaries of Kala- 
viyarkárikai (15th cent.) and Jlakkanavilakkam (17th cent.) occurs the 
name Péntikkdvat, "The Pandyan garland”, obviously denoting an 
anthology of poems which, as such, has been lost. A substantial portion 
of it has been restored from the famous commentary of Nakkirar on 
Iraiyapar’s Kalaviyal (325 stanzas), and from the Kalaviyarkárikat 
{about 30 stanzas}, so that today we have 353 stanzas of this work. It is 
probably the earliest Àóvaz ? extant and deals with the exploits of a 
Pandya ruler who bears unusually many names and titles: Aticayan/ 
Atiriyan, Arikécari, Iranantakan, Iranotayag, Cempiyan Maran, Netu- 
maran, Nériyan, Parankucan, Püliyan, Maran, Minavap, Mummatil 
Ventan, Varótayan, Vanavan Maran, Vicaya Caritap, Vicaritap. The 
question arose of the identification of this hero, and thus of the date of 
the work. K. V. Subr. Ayyar š suggested the identity of the hero with 
Aritkécari Maravarmap of the copper plate charters (7th cent.) but 
K. A. N. Sastri * rejected this identification and maintained that "the 
hero of the poem seems to have been not a single king of the line, but a 
composite figure to whom the poet attributes the acbievements of the 


1 lid. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, 1931. The work, a kind of commentary (kárikai) on the 60 süras of 
Kalaviyal, has been preserved in one Ms. copy belonging to Alvartirunakari Malaiyappa Pillai 
and copied in 1920 by Natamupi Pillai, who gave it the name /ratyaydr Akapporul vilakkam since 
its original name and author were unknown. It was S. Vaiyapuri who called it Kalavtyarkartkat. 
'The text quotes from 35 literary works, some well-known, some unknown and presumably lost. 
Its date may be Á.D. 1350-75. 

2 Kévas, lit, “stringing”? (v. root ko) of beads, flowers, etc.; filing, string, necklace, garland. 
A literary form represented by an anthology of 400 stanzas by a single poet, each illustrating an 
akam theme arranged in a continuous story. Each stanza is a short dramatic monologue by one of 
the characters, It is a convention that the hero of a Révat is never mentioned in the title, which 
mentions instead the country or place in which the story takes place. The form became immensely 
productive. From ca. 825 A.D. we have the Acdrakkévai which, however, is not a kévai in the 
technical sense but simply a “garland” of moral exhortations. Muttaratyarkévai, and Karinayapar’s 
Karikkóvai may be earlier than Pánitkkóva? but they are lost. Hence the next kovai in time is 
Manikkavacakar’s Tirukkovatyar (oth ceut.). The most famous of later &ovazs is Tarvicaivdnavkivai 
by Poyyamolippulavar, There were hundreds of kovaís on kings and chieftains, and on temple- 
deities, cf. Ampikapati (12th cent. ?), the alleged son of Kampap, who composed A mpikapatikkorat ; 
an interesting later kavat is Oruturatkhovas by Amirtakaviràyar (1637-72). Among the very recent 
kóvais one should mention Aéinfigaikkóva: by Karuppaiva Pulavar (b. 1844] a poet who also sang 
the life of Queen Victoria. 

* Historical Sketches of the Ancient Deccan, Vol. I, pp. 123-5. 

3 The Pandyan Kingdom, London, 1929. 
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entire dynasty".* The Pandya hero is said to have possessed a fish 
standard and a flag with the emblem of thunder. He is also said to have 
carved on the Meru mountain the fish—tiger—bow crest. 34 victories are 
attributed to him. Each stanza mentions one battlefield or another. He 
seems to have led a successful expedition to Ceylon. The poem also 
preserves three important legends of the Pandyas* and refers to two 
incidents which were later connected with Siva. The stanzas are in 
kaitalaikkalittuyai metre. According to R. Nagaswamy,? there can be 
hardly any doubt that the hero of Paniikkóvai is a single king, namely 
Arikécari Parankuca Maravarman (ca. 670-700 A.D.),° though there is 
still room for conjecture, and for the hypothesis that the work may have 
more than one hero.!? The date of the work may be, in any case, fixed as 
ca. 700 A.D. or slightly later. 

Nantikkalampakam (gth cent. A.D.), very probably the first of the 
kalampakams,? was composed by an anonymous poet in honour of 


5 A History of South India, 1966, p. 22. 

* A Pandya learning Tamil from Agastya (st. 93), a Pandya securing asnria for the gods (st. 214), 
and a Pandya making peace between two warring kings (st. 245). 

7 A Pandya defeating Indra, and a Pandya carving his crest on Mount Meru. 

š “Pandya Arikecari and Pandikkovai", Prof. K. A. N. Sastri Felicitation Volume, pp. 108-11. 

® This is also the opinion of T. V. Ca. Pantárattàr, Pantiyarveraldru, p. 25. 

19 Cf. 5. Vaiyapuri Pillai in HT LL, p. 136, who speaks of “the hero or heroes"; also Jesudasan, 
HTL, p. 123: “references to the victories of the Pandya kings of the seventh and eighth centuries". 
Contra, T. P. Meenakshisundaram, AHTL, p. 138: “...it is difficult to believe that minor details 
aud battles which were not of historical importance could be so attributed", and R. Nagaswamy 
in the paper already quoted. I would be inclined to regard the work as a poem centered round one 
single hero, of the late 7th - early 8th cent., to whom may have been attributed some of the achieve- 
ments of his ancestors. 

u Jesudasan, HTL: "It was probably written in the eighth century". The Pümgfikkovai was 
edited as an independent work by Và, Turaicami Aivar, Madras, 1957; he would date it in the 8th 
cent. A.D. Pandya Netumarag (cf. TA, XXXVII, 1908, pp. 193-8) has been variously assigned to 
the close of the 7th cent. (Madras Review, Aug. 1895, I, p. 128, Centamtl 1907, vi, pp. 55-9, M. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, 1914, p. 253, S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar, The Beginnings of 
South Indian History, 1918, pp. 253-6, P. T. S. Iyengar, History of the Tamils, 1929, pp. 229-30), 
the middle of the eighth century (K. A. N. Sastri, Pandyan Kingdom, 1929, pp. 17, 51, 53-5), and 
the latter half of the 8th cent. (SITI, III, p. 448). The date ca. 670-700 A.D. for Arikécari Maravar- 
man is fixed by K. A. N. Sastri in BSI, 1966, p. 152. 

V Kalampakam, lit. ‘mixture, combination", cf. DED 1062 Ta. kala “to mix, unite in friendship", 
is a very productive literary form admitting variety both in metre and in subject-matter. It should 
have oo stanzas. After Nantikkalampakam, the earliest may be the Jaina Tirukkalampakam of 
Uticitévar (oth cent.? But the dating varies enormously: the 14th cent. may be the upper limit!). 
Tirumurai contains Nampi Ántür Nampi's Kalampakam in praise of Tirufidnacampantar. The 
form was used later to sing the praise of deities (e.g. by Irattoiyar of the 14th cent.), and of gurus 
(e.g. Tattuvarayar, Civappirakàcar) The late medieval period saw a number of kalampakams 
(e.g. by Kumarakuruparar); the form was productive and popular in the pre-modern period (e.g. 
Minàtcicuntaram Pillai) and among Christians (e.g. Beschi’s Tirukkavalürkalampakam on the Virgin 
Mary) as well as Muslims (e.g. Javvatuppulavar’s Nákaikkalampakam). "A great professor of 
Mathematics and English, Rankanata Mutaliyàr, in the last century composed a Kalampakam"™ 
(i.e. Kaccikkalampakam, by Arankanáta Mutaliyàr, 1844-93, KZ), cf. T. P. Meenakshisundaram, 
AHTL, p. 154. 
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Nandivarman III, the victor of Tellàru (A.D. 826-49, or 846-69)? and 
is of real historical and poetic value. It consists of 116 stanzas M of which 
some are almost certainly interpolated, since a kalampakam should only 
have go stanzas. The poet must have been a staunch Saivite;!5 hence it 
is highly improbable that he and Peruntevanár, the author of Paratavenpa 
who praises Tirumál, could have been one and the same person.!5 


9.2. Early Versions of the Mahabharata. The national epics of India 
appear in Tamil literature—as extant literary works—relatively late. 
There was an early Southern recension of the MABk." This story was 
familiar to early classical poets: Pur. 2, Ak. 233 and Cil. XXIX all men- 
tion the great war. Inscriptional evidence is available for the ceremonial 
participation of South Indian rulers in the great battle. One of the early 
poets ! is known as Paratam patiya Peruntévanar, i.e. "the P. who sang 
the Bhératam’’. All this suggests early popularity of the MABA.” Ac- 
cording to epigraphic evidence, there were two other early renderings of 
the great epic into Tamil, one during the time of an early Pandya ruler, 
another during the reign of Kulóttunka III (A.D. 1178-1218). The larger 
Cinpamaypür plates refer to an early Pandya who “established a Maturai 
cankam which (among other things) Tamilized the Mahábháratam" 29 
Next in time comes the partly extant version by Peruntévanar (9th cent., 
see later). Between this version and the great poem of Villiputtür Alvar 
(g.v.), there must have been another Tamil version mentioned in an 
inscription at Tiruvalankatu in the 32nd year of Kulottunka III (i.c. 
A.D. 1210) which says that one of the officers of the emperor, Arunilai 
Vicákan Trailókvamallan Vatsarajan of Arumpákkam in [I]llattürnatu 
"established the Saiva way by translating the Páraíam into sweet 
Tamil".? Among the extant versions, the earliest is the Pératavenpa of 


V SIT, XII, No. 56; AR No. 144 of 1928/9. 

is Ed. by L. Shanmuga Sundaram, 1955. According to Jesudasan, HT'L, p. 125, the editor has 
ventured to tamper with the original text, maintaining that he has improved the original. 

1 Cf, A. S. Doraiswami Pillai, Saiva Literature, 1958, p. 402. 

V As suggested by Mu. [rakavaiyankar, Cásanattamilkhkavi caritam, p. 25. For a detailed discus- 
sion and evaluation of the work, cf. A. S. Doraiswami Pillai, Saiva Literature, pp. 395-406, and 
Jesudasan, HTL, pp. 123-5. 

17 V, S. Sukthankar, ed., The Mahabharata, Adiparvan, Poona, 1933, p. viii. Of the 59 Mss. 
utilized by him, 33 or 56% are from the South. Among the carliest Mss, of the texts obtained in 
India one is from Tanjore, dated A.D, 1598. 

18 The author of invocatory stanzas to Ak., Aiñ., Kur., Nar. and Pur. Ct. also TC X, r (1963), 
pp. 87-97. 

1* Cf, V, I. Subramoniam, “The influence of Tamil ia the Mahabharata”, Proc. of the I Conf. 
Sem. of Tam. Studies, I, pp. 132-7. 

7" Mahapdratan tamil patuttu(m). AR 1907, 8 17, p. 65. SII, III, p. 454, I, pp. 102:5. 

?! ER No. 182 of rgos. Cf. Mu. Irdkavaiyankar, Cásagattasilkkawt caritam, pp. go-r. l'or the 
name Vatsarájay, cf. Vaccailolláyiram, Peruntokai No. 765. 
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Peruntévanar (oth cent.).?* Its great interest consists in the fact that this 
is a kind of camp: the stanzas of poetry are connected by brief link- 
passages of prose.? The surviving portions include about half of the 
Udyogaparvan, the Bhismaparvan and part of the Dronaparvan (up to the 
battle on the 13th day), ca. 800 stanzas of an estimated 12,000. From 
the first two stanzas we gather that the author was a Vaisnava, pat- 
ronized by the Pallava victor at Tellaru. It is almost certain that the 
king in question was Nandivarman YII (A.D. 846-869).*4 There are also 
a few Pdraiam stanzas preserved in later works,” probably taken from 
the lost early version. 

9.3. Auvaiyàr is one of the least tangible figures in Tamil literature, 
though she has the distinction of being probably the first Tamil author 
ever translated into a European language.** This is due not so much to 
the literary qualities of her work as to the immense popularity she has 
always enjoyed even among the illiterate masses in Tamilnadu, and to 
the fact that gnomic sayings were much in vogue in the European culture 
of the first half of the 18th cent. It seems that at least three poetesses 
bearing the name Auvai or Avvaiyàr should be distinguished: a classical 
bard supported by Atikamàg Netumàp Afici the lord of Takatür, the 
authoress of a great number of bardic poems in the anthologies; a poetess, 


?1 A person obviously different from the Paratam patiya Peruntévapàr of the invocations in 
bardic anthologies, and also different from the Peruntévapar (12th cent.) a Jaina author who 
wrote a commentary on Viracdliyam. 

23 Takatürydtlirai, based on the eighth section of the ancient Chera Patir., now lost, was an epic 
poem (cf. Nace, commentary on Tol. Por. Pur. 17) which is said to have been a work of mixed prose 
and verse, the prose section predominating (Péracirtyar on Tol, Por, 485). All that is left of this 
work (about 44 stanzas) is included in the Puzattizative (q.v.). 

*4 There are two Pallava kings who claim victory in the battle at Tellaru, one belonging to the 
9th, another to the 13th century. The latter was a desecrator of Vaisnava temples (cf. K, A. N. 
Sastri, T'he Cólas, 1955, p. 423) and would hardly have patronized à Vaisnava poet. 

*5 Cf, Nacc. commentary on Tol. Por. Pur. 17 and 21; commentary on Viracoliyam Porutp. 15, 
Alanhkàárap. 12, 28, 29. 

** B. Ziegenbalg, Malabarische Moralia, in W. Caland, B. Zíegenbalg's Kleinere Schriften, Amster- 
dain, 1930; therein, the translations are included by B. Ziegenbalg, prepared in 1708, of Nidi Wunpa 
(Nitivenpa), Kondei Wenden (Koyraivéntay) and Ulaganidt (Ulakaniti). For other translations of 
her works, ci. S, Winfred, Tamil Minor Poets. Containing Attisudi, Konreiventhan, Vettirverket, 
Muthurei, Nalvali, Nanneri, and Nithinerivilakkam, With an introduction by John Murdock, 
Madras, 1872; E. J. Robinson, Tales and Poems of South India, London, 1885. This book includes 
a selection from the work of ‘‘the Divine Pariah” (Tiruvalluvar), “the Professor of Madura’’ (Kapi- 
lar), "the Young Divine Teacher" (Kumarakuruparar) and the “Reverend Mother Ouvay’’. Cf. 
also Robinson, Tamil Wisdom. Traditions Concerning Hindu Sages, and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, London, 1885. See also the edition by P. Percival, Tami! Minor Poets, Nitinürgiratiu, Madras, 
1864; G. U. Pope, A Tami Poetical Anthology, Tamilcceyyutkalampakam, 2nd ed., Madras, 1859, 
H. A. Popley, Satsamaya vifakkam,.. Selections from Tamil Literature relating to Religion and 
Morals, Madras, 1915; Sri-Kanta, C., Ethical Epigrams of Auvaiyar, Jaffna, 1915. Other early 
translations, inaccessible to me, are mentioned in The Tamil Plutarch, ed. 1964, p. 19: by "Rev. 
Dr. John in the Asiatic Researches”, by “Rev. Mr. Bisset, the author of the History of Ceylon, 
under the name of Philalethes", by “Rev, Mr, Sudgen”. There was “also a version ... in German, 
and another in Dutch”. 
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of the gth-roth cent. of mainly didactic and moral maxims and some 
religious poetry ; a still later poetess, probably a contemporary of Ottak- 
küttan or even of Pukaljénti, of the 12th-14th cent. In addition, much 
later works were ascribed to the composite Avvaiyar, the "Old Lady"? 
who became typically merged into one person of innumerable legends and 
literary productions, one of the sisters of Tiruvalluvar (and of Kapilar), 
the child of a Brahman father and a Pulaya mother, born near Uraiyur, 
found and brought up by a $ázar (minstrel); she lived unmarried, and 
prolonged her life by a nelli (emblic myrobalam) fruit to 240 years; she 
became the Aspasia of Tamil literature,?? the Tami Sappho,?? and Beschi 
considered her works as “worthy of Seneca himself" ,3 highly exaggerated 
praise. There is even a village called Auvaiyar Kuppam in the Tindiva- 
nam distr., S. Arcot.31 At least four of the many works ascribed to her 
may fairly certainly be considered as compositions of the second Auvai- 
yar: Áíticli and Konraivenian, moral aphorisms written in the order of 
the Tamil alphabet,?? Méaturat in 30 venpãs, and Nalvali in 40 vends. 
These crisp sayings, full of ripe wisdom and gentle irony, have much in 
common in their thought-content, diction and form. Since Naivali 4o 8 
refers to Tirumilar, to the poets of Tév., and to Tivuv., Auvaiyàr 2 can- 
not be earlier than the oth cent. Kosrativentan is cited as an instance of 
venceniurai in the commentary on Ya. 63, and this shows that the work 
is not later than the second ha!f of the r2th cent. It seems that Ilam. 
refers to Maturat 4 in his commentary on Tol. Por. Cey. 72, and this 
would lower the time-limit to the roth cent.44 I would be inclined to 
ascribe the rest of the works going under her name, plus a number of 
isolated stanzas, to another authoress, of the 12th-r4th cent.39; Ndnakku- 


woman was fostered by the fact that she probably belonged to the wandering minstrel class (cf. Ta- 
milnávalarcaritai, st. 57,59), the panars (fem. patsa, pattiyar, DED 3348, cf. Mal. 740), and that 
the term patti, DED 3348, was mistaken for patti, DED 3349 "grandmother" (cf. Pagmrup- 
patityal 179 which says tantai làye pattag patti "father, mother, grandfather, grandmother''). 

23 M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, Tamil Literature, 1929, p. 95. 

20 Calcutta Quarterly Review, XXV, p. 190. 

30 Babington’s ed. of Beschi's High Tamil Grammar, Introd. p. xi. 

al List of Villages in the Madras Presidency, 1903. For her popularity, witness the fact that her 
Atticiti is the first book that Tami! children take into their hands and learn by heart. When in 
several places I asked Tamil villagers who was the author of the stanzas ascribed to her, the answer 
was usually #rkilavi, “the old woman of the village”, 

32 Hence called "the Golden Alphabet of the Tamils”, Asiatick Researches, London, vii, p. 350. 

7 Nelvali 40; ivar kuralum tirunayn maramuliyum mivar lamilum mugimoliyum kovail tiruvdca- 
kum tirumiülar collum. 

34 S. Doraiswami, Saiva Literature, p. 408. 

35 This Auvaivar was nicknamed Kiilukkuppati, "The one who sang for a cup of pap": a dancing 
girl, Cilampi of Ampal, asked Kampap to compose a verse on her for 500 golden coins, but since 
he never composed a stanza for Jess than 1000 bogs, he just scribbled half of the poem on the wall 
of her house and left, Auvaiyár added the two remaining lines for the mere reward of a cup of pap. 
A number of similar stories connect this Auvaiyar with Ottakküttap and Pukaljénti. 
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ra] (in 310 kwralvenpás on metaphysics), Vindyakar akaval, a religious 
akaval poem, Panianantati, a panegyric on a wealthy merchant, Pantap 
Mànàkan of Kávirippattipam, Affaikaydkakkuraj, a poem with quite 
obvious Siddha Yoga leanings (reflected also in Nanakkural), further 
Vakkuntam, Kalviyolukkam, Acatikkévat, Aruntamilantati, Nannirkovat, 
Nánmanihhóvai, Nanmanimalat and Taricanappattu. These poems are in 
a very different—more philosophical, religious, Yoga-oriented, and much 
less poetic and gnomic—tone, Auvaiyar is also said to have composed 
some dictionaries, and much later works have also been ascribed to 
her.37 


04. The faina Cycle. 


9.4.1. Jaina authors directed their efforts to the adaptation of 
Sanskrit literary works to Tamil.* Probably the first text to draw their 
attention was the Brhatkaihd, attributed traditionally to Gunàdhya, a 
poet at the Salivahana court (rst cent. A.D.), written in the Paisáci 
language. This work is no longer extant, nor is the Sanskrit version of 
the story by Durvinita who was a king of the Ganga country in the Ist 
half of the 7th cent.39 It is in fact a collection of anecdotes which grew 
around the hero, Udayana, a king of Kausambi, and many of the episodes 
were treated separately by different poets. The Tamil version which is 
probably an adaptation of Durvinita's Sanskrit model, is ascribed to 
Konkuvélir, “The chieftain of Konku’’. A verse in a recent work, Konku- 
mantalacatakam, states that he was a native of Mankai (Vijayamangalam 
near Erode). Atiyarkkunallar mentions the belief that the Tamil story 
was based on the study of some works of the age of the second Academy. 
From this an imposstble conclusion was drawn that the Tamil version, 
called Perunkatai, "The Great Story", dated from the 3rd cent. or 
earlier.“ This was refuted by the editor, U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar,*! who 
expressed the opinion that the poem was indebted to the Sanskrit version 
which he dated in the 6th cent.** Perunk. adopted the TK couplets *? 

34 Pilakantkantu, Vaittiyanika ntu. 

V Kanapati aciriyaviruttam in 10 st., Pillaiyarakaval, Iccuranmálai, and probably more. 

38 Cf. A. Chakravarti, Jaina Literature in Tamil, Arrah, 1941, and M, S. Ramaswami, History 
and Influence of the Jains in South India, slind. 

39 M, Arokiaswami, The Kongu Country, p. 147. There are authors who maintain that, though the 
Tamil version *'in its later form? is ascribable to the 8th cent., "its nucleus, before it was embodied 
in the Brhatkathà, appears to have been earlier than the 4th cent. A.D.” (K. K. Pillay, A Social 
History of the Tamils, p. 148). 

“© FRAS, 1906, pp. 689-92. 

# Madras, 1924, Pref. XXVIII. 

2 fbid. VIII. Cf. also Lacote, Gunddhya and the Brhatkathd, transl. by Tabard, 1923. 


-$ TK 783 m V.7.148-9; 969 in 1.35.234-5, Nalatiyár 370 in 1.35.136-8, 384 in 11.7.74-5, S. Valya- 
puri, HTLL, p. 138, itn. r. 


< 
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and stanzas from Nål., and can therefore hardly be earlier than ca. 750 
A.D.*! It is quoted in Nakkirar's commentary on 74,55 and thus it cannot 
be later than ca. the roth cent. A date between A.D. 800-900 may be 
accepted. The author was obviously a Jain, for Jaina mythology, beliefs, 
and even phraseology are abundant. The work is a torso of nearly 
16,000 lines in akaval;* it consisted probably of 150 sections, each section 
ending in -ez, and following the antati arrangement. The poem deals with 
the story of a man driven to a religious life through satiety with too many 
good things in this life. 


Story: King Utayanap,'* famous as the musician who can bring even rogue elephants under 
control with the aid of his harp, is treacherously taken prisoner by the king of Ujjain. While in 
prison he gives music lessons to princess Vácavatattai. The two fall in love with each other, Utaya- 
nap elopes with the princess, and they are married. Yüki, the chief minister and friend of Utayanan, 
seeing that the king, absorbed in his passionate attachment to his wife, neglects his duties, spreads 
the rumour that Vacavatattai has been burnt to death and that he himself has died. Utayanap, 
overwhelmed with grief, is unable to take up the reins of government. Utayanap's friends take him 
to Magadha where princess Patumavati wins his love, since she is very much like Vacavatattai, 
and he marries her. Y üki returns and restores Vacavatattai to his king and friend, While Utayanap 
lives happily with his two wives, he falls in love with Mápapikai, one of the queen’s attendants 
but in fact the daughter of the king of Kosala. Vacavatattai is angry and orders the shaving of her 
head. At the last moment a letter reveals to Vacavatattai the true identify of Mapapikai, and the 
king marries her, too. He also marries Viricikai, an ascetic's daughter, whom he had known as a 
little girl. Each of the love episodes is developed into a pleasant adventure. Vàcavatattai, while 
pregnant, flies in a vimāma (ait-chariot) and sees the whole of India. She gives birth to a son, Nara- 
vánap, who marries the beautiful Matapamaficikai. Another prince carries her away but is unable 
to win her love; his sister V&kavati manages, on the other hand, to win the love of Naravanap who 
ultimately gets back his first wife, Matapamarncikai, and in addition eight thousand and one more 
wives, and rules as an emperor. Utayanap renounces the world, after he has made over to his son 
by Patumávati, Kómukap, the burden of the state. As will be seen in §9.4.2., there are many 
striking parallels between Perunk. and another Jaina epic, Civakacintamani, in the outline of the 
story. 


It seems that there was another Jaina work which had Brhatkathd as 
its ultimate model—Vacutévanar’s Cintémant mentioned in the com- 
mentary to Y40.39 The aesthetic evaluation of Perum. varies widely. 


al Ibid. p. 138. 

55 Perum, 1.32.17 and 18. 

** Ct. ed. U. V. Saminatha Aiyar, Pref. xxviii. 

i The first canto (Uricai-Ujjain) had 58 divisions; the first 32 are lost; the remaining are muti- 
lated; the 2nd canto has 20 parts almost intact; the 3rd canto has 27 chapters, the 11th part not 
available, with blanks in chapters ro, 12, 16, 17; the 4th canto has 17 sections, partly damaged; 
the 5th canto has 9 sections with wide gaps; the 6th canto has been totally lost. 

33 He is born in a mannet similar to the birth of Civakap (see below): his mother, while pregnant, 
slept in the courtyard with red clothes on. A bird of prey took her for a mass of red flesh and carried 
her away to his hilly nest. When the bird was about to begin to taste her flesh she opened her eyes 
and it flew away; at sunrise, Utayanag was born. 

$ S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, HT LL, p. 139. 

5 “The author has great poetic powers and his command of language is far above that of any 
other known till then, The sweet diction, the liquidness of his style and the magnificent flow which 
is sustained throughout place him in the front rank among Tamil poets" (S. Vaiyapuri, HT LI, 
p. 138). Contra, C. and H. Jesudasan, HTL, p. 118: “The work has been praised to the extant of 
being mentioned along with the Kural aud the Kambarámávanam, but that is to set a molehill 
alongside of mountains and we can but pity the judgment that could commit such a crime in the 
field of criticisin’’, I would rather agree with the first opinion. 
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9.4.2. Civakacintámani. R. Caldwell suggested the possibility that 
this greatest Jaina epic was earlier than TK; he was inclined to consider 
it as the earliest composition in Tamil, produced some time between the 
oth-r3th cent.5! The Mallisena Epitaph at Sravana Belgola 9? mentions 
inst. 15 a poem called Cintdmanz. It is very probable that this is the Tamil 
epic. The epitaph is dated ca. 1150 A.D. Umapati (A.D. 1313), when 
narrating the origin of PP, mentions the Jaina epic as a well-known and 
admired literary text. It is evident that the story of the hero, Civakap- 
Jivaka, follows the Ksattractiddmani of Vadibhasimha, itself based on the 
Uitarapurána of Gunabhadra composed, as we know from the prasasti, 
in A.D. 897/8.9 Civ. could thus not be earlier than ca. goo A.D., and 
indeed, this is the date suggested and accepted by most authorities. As 
K. A. N. Sastri says, the work belongs to the early roth cent., and follows 
late ninth-century Sanskrit originals.* 

Story: King Caccatan marries the beautiful Vicaiyai, He places the administration in the hands 
of the treacherous Kattiyankaray who, desirous of becoming king, besieges the palace. Caccatan 
sends Vicaiyai away in a peacock-shaped aerial chariot, and welcomes death. The queen gives 
birth to Civakap in a grave-yard. The child is taken by a loyal servant of the dead king, while the 
queen-mother takes refuge in a nunnery, Clvakap learns the truth about his own birth, but con- 
tinues to live incognito, and becomes a perfect man and hero. While enjoying the happiness of 
wedded life with his first wife Kóvintai, he competes with another lady, Kantaruvatattai, in a 
musical performance and thus wins her heart and haud. After another marriage with Kunamalai, 
he meets Patumai, a Pallava princess, and rescues her from death from a snake-bite, whereupon 
she marries him. Then he marries another girl, Kémacari, and after proving his skill in archery, 
marries the princess Kapakamalai. After marrying a merchant's daughter, Vimalai, he hears of 
Curamaiicari’s contempt for men, and hastens to cure her; naturally, she marries him. When he 
hits a target, he wins the youngest daughter of the king of Videha. The fame of Civakay spreads 
far and wide, He meets his mother at the svayamvara of his uncle’s daughter, He is successful in 
the competition. The usurper, Kattiyankarap, who is present, incites other kings to attack Civakap, 
but Civakap's party js prepared, In the battle the villain is killed, and Civakap is crowned king 
and emperor, and marries Ilakkanai, With her and his other wives he passes his days in happiness, 


having a number of sons among whom he partitions his realm. Finally he renounces the world and 
attains sainthood. 


We do not know anything about the author. He is called Tirutta- 
kkatévar and, according to Nacciparkkipiyar, the commentator of the 
epic, he was born of the race of the Cholas.** According to tradition, he 
became a Jaina ascetic at a relatively early age and lived in Maturai. 
Other non-Jaina poets challenged his capacity to contribute to the 
literature of love (akam). His guru then permitted him to compose an 
erotic poem, which he did very successfully. However, the other poets 
now cast aspersions on his character: one who had no experience of sex- 

9! Comp. Gr. Dr. p. 133 and p. 86 respectively. 

82 EI, Vol. III, p. 191, 

5 Ct. Ksattracidamani, ed. by T. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, 1903, p. 3. 

"IA XXXVI, p. 288. 


55 A History of South India, 3rd ed., p. 375. Cf. also Centamil V, p. 98 ff, 
* Commentary on v. 3144, cf. ftn. on p. or4 in U. V. S. Aiyar's ed, 
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life could not produce such a poem. Tiruttakkatévar then demonstrated 
his purity by means of an ordeal. The epic, called also Mananal, "The 
book of marriages", is divided into thirteen cantos (itampakam, Sanskrit 
lambaka), and contains 3145 quatrains in various sub-types of the vi- 
rutiam metre in which the poet performs many skilful experiments. Only 
2700 stanzas are said to have been composed by Tiruttakkatévar, two 
contributed by his guru (they are marked in the editions), and the rest 
by a later anonymous author.5* The poem was especially extolled by an 
earlier generation of European scholars. Its author was, for Beschi, “a 
prince among the Tamil poets", and Pope regarded the epic as the 
greatest existing Tamil literary monument, "at once the Iliad and Odyssey 
of the Tamil language". Tiruttakkatevar established certain conventions 
invariably followed by later authors: the description of the ideal land 
and city at the beginning of the story; the avaiyatakkam, a captatio 
benevolentiae and a song of humility addressed to a learned audience of 
readers. He also excelled in double-entendres 5® and his epic had a tremen- 
dous influence on the entire subsequent development of Tamil kavya-type 
literature,9? 


9.4.3. From approximately the same period, if not earlier, we have 
a small Jaina moral treatise of 50 stanzas composed by an anonymous 
poet on the nature of a jackal (zari) that happened to run across the path 
in front of his guru and himself. The work, called Nertvirutiam, "The 
jackal's story”, teaches the instability of human life and enjoyment. The 
content is similar to the famous fable by La Fontaine (Le Loup et le 


IS 


Chasseur) who was after all inspired by “Bidpai’’. The date is quite un- 
certain. Appar (7th cent.) refers to the story and even speaks of war: 
viruttam “the story of a jackal’’—but does he mean the same work ? 
Valaiyápati, a Jaina epic which was famous in its day, is lost except 
for a few dozen stanzas found in later works and commentaries.9? In the 


s? Nace, on v. 3143, note on p. 914 of U. V. S. Áiyar's ed. 

55 E.g. in st. 26 of the oth dampakam where kumari-y-àta means both "to bathe in the Kumari- 
(river)" and “to lie with a virgin". By bathing in the Kumari the bather would regain youth and 
beauty; in order to enjoy a virgin, Civakap appeared as a shining youth, sloughing off his old form. 

* H. Bower and E. Muttaiya Pillai edited the first book "called Namagal Ilambagam’’ with 
Nacc. commentary in Madras, 1868. The best version is the epoch-making edition by U. V. Swami- 
natha Aiyar, Madras, 1887, 946 pp. In 1848, W. H. Drew announced a partial publication which 
was never realized. J. Vinson published in 1886 (Revue orientale I, No. 1, 5-27) the analysis of the 
1st canto and the translation of some stanzas; in Mélanges orientaux, 1883, pp. 547-77, the French 
version of the beginning of the 3rd canto; in 1900, in his Légendes bouddhistes et djainas, traduits 
du Tamoul, an abbreviated version of the whole epic. Cf. also Vénuképalap Pillai ed., Civakacin- 
támaniccorpolivukal, an anthology of discussions on the epic. 

*? 66 stanzas are found in Puratfirattu (ed. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai) of early 15th cent, A few additional 
stanzas occur in the commentary on Yap., and in Atiyarkkunallar’s commentary on Ct. 9.13, 
6.92-108. 
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old commentary on Tak&kayákapparani (12th cent.) there is a note that 
its author, Ottakküttar, was attracted to the beauties of Vajlatyápati. It 
seems that the epic was extant till ca. the 15th cent.*! Its story is given 
in the 35th chapter of the Vaicivapuranam (1855) of Cütàmanip Pula- 
var.8? According to S. Vaiyapuri, it was one of the earliest works in the 
viruttam metre and may probably be ascribed to the first half of the 
roth cent. 

Nilakéct Š$ was intended as a Jaina counter-blast to the Buddhist 
Kuntalakéct (g.v.), now lost. It is the story of Nilakéci, well-known in 
Tamil folk-religion as the demonness Palaiyaniir Nili. In the epic she is 
converted by a Jaina ascetic and becomes a preacher of Jainism. The work, 
in ten carukkams comprising 894 viruttam stanzas, is also known as 
Nilahkécillerutiu, and has a commentary by Camana Tivakara Vamana 
Munivar (16th cent.), It may probably be dated in the latter half of the 
ioth cent.; in the commentary on st. 176, the story of Kuntalakéci is 
preserved. Nilakeci is one of the works that throw considerable light on 
the nature of medieval controversies.*4 Avjanakéct, Pinkalakéci and 
Kdlakéci, mentioned in the commentary on Y&p., were apparently Jaina 
or Buddhist works of a controversial nature, but no trace of them is left. 
The same text mentions two other works, now lost, of probably the same 
period, a Kaliyánakatai, "The epic of marriage(s)" which reminds us of 
the name Mananül used for Civ., and an Amirtapat: (or Amiriamati) 
dealing with the story of an unchaste wife.$* 


9.4.4. Cülàmani or “The crest jewel", a fairy-tale composed by 
Tólàmolittévar alias Srivarddhadeva, has its story 9$ based on the 


“ S. Vaiyapuri, HT LI, pp. 160-1. 

© A rich merchant marries two wives, one from his own caste and another from a different caste. 
His caste fellows threaten him with excommunication; the second wife is sent off. A few months 
later she bears a son whom she brings up, but the boy is abused by his playmates as the son of a 
nameless father. The mother finally gives him the name of his father and the boy presents himself 
as the son of the discarded wife. The father does not believe him and repudiates his claim. The lady 
is asked to prove her fidelity. She invokes the promised aid of Kali and with her testimony cou- 
vinces the caste-elders of her chastity. The father accepts the boy as his son and enables him to 
start business as a merchant, 

% The suffix —kéci implies a woman who succeeds in debates. 

** S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, HTLL, p. 103. 

55 The story occurs in the Yasastilakacampa, cf. Kalatkkatir, Special issue, 1950, pp. 38-43. 

% A king by the name of Payapati (Prajapati) of Curamainatu ("The Land of Delight") has 
two sons, Vijayan and Tivittapn. A soothsayer reveals that Tivittay will marry a fairy princess. 
Another soothsayer informs the king of fairyland that his daughter Cuyampirapai will marry an 
earthly prince, Tivittap. The fairy emperor, to whom Payapati was subject, demanded of him the 
usual tribute, but Tivittap defied the fairy emperor, whereupon a councillor of the fairy court 
took the form of a lion and laid the Curamainatu to waste. Tivittag followed the lion to its cave 
and killed it. Cuyampirapai’s father wedded the princess to the lion-slayer, but the fairy emperor 
set out with a mighty host against Tivittap. Tivittan, gifted with magic powers, killed the fairy 
emperor, which made his father-in-law sovereign lord of the fairy empire. Tivittan shared the 
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Maháburána composed in A.D. 897/8. It is quoted in the Mallisena 
Epitaph;*? a Sanskrit Soka, and the Tamil work /rácarácanulá st. 186 
mention the work after Civ. S. Vaiyapuri therefore dates it in A.D. 950.9 
According to K. A. N. Sastri, the age of this Jaina epic is not beyond 
dispute; it has also been ascribed to the latter half of the gth cent.,9? 
but it may well be some centuries earlier(?)."? It has 12 carukkams of 
2131 quatrains.7! 

Utayanan caritam (or caritati, also Utayanan katai)? is a Jaina epic in 
6 cantos of 369 stanzas which “reads like the composition of a high- 
school boy’’.** Nakakumarakáviyam is another unimportant Jaina epic 
of approximately the same period. The Jaina author of Yacétarakdviyam 
is unknown, but Vadiraja Siri was the author of its Sanskrit model, 
YaSodharacarita (of 296 $lokas in 4 chapters). The Tamil version has 
5 carukkams in 320 stanzas. It is variously dated between ca. 975-1050 
A.D.” It is the story of a man who sacrifices a cock made of flour, and 
for this undergoes many sufferings in a series of births.” Two other Jaina 
works must be mentioned: Civacampótasai of Tévéntira Màmupivar 
(roth-rith cent.), a work expounding the twelve modes of meditation, 


ancestral kingdom with his father-in-law Payapati and lived happily with his bride and 10.000 
other spouses. Finally, a firm alliance between the earthly and fairy kingdoms resulted from the 
marriages of Tivittap’s children and the children of his wife’s brother. The two families increased 
and multiplied, Prajapati finally renounced the world and obtained release. 

8? At Srávana Belgola, ET, YIL, p. ror. 

e HTLL, p. 163. 

% Centamil V, pp. 99-102. 

7 The Cólas, p. 682. 

" First published in 1889 by Ci. Vai, Támótaram Pillai, in 1954 by Rukmini Devi, in 1959 by 
Mē. Vi. Véepukóopiálap Pillai with a commentary by Pürnacantira Castiri. A prose version was 
written and published by Ampikai Pakar (1884-1904) of Jaffna. 

2 To be carefully distinguished from Perunkalai (g.v.) which also goes under the name Ura- 
yanankatai of Utayanakumdrakaviyam, 

71 T. P. Meenakshisundaram, AH TL, p. ror. It was published by U. V. S. Aiyar. The author's 
name is not known; the opinion has been expressed that it may be the work of Kantiyar, the Jaina 
nun who interpolated her stanzas (Kantipaitu) into the body of Civ. Probably there were many 
such interpolators (cf. the interpolation into the Par., discovered by Parimélalakar) who went 
under the name Kanti, Ulayanakumdrakdviyam is an abridged version of Perugkatai, and it may 
have been composed as late as the 14th-15th cent. A.D. Cf. the discussion of this text in Mu. Aruna- 
calam, Tamil slakkiya varaláru, 15th cent., 1969, pp. 272-6. 

"4 According to Kuppuswami Sastri and Gopinatha Rao, both the Sanskrit and the Tamil works 
were written by the same author some time in the last quarter of the roth cent. Accord to M. S. 
Purnalingam Pillai, Tamil Literature, p. 145, the Tamil poem was composed considerably later 
than A.D. 1025. 

78 [n the story, king Yacótarap, obeying his mother Cantiramati’s dictate, “kills” a cock, made 
of flour, in the temple of Ka]i. His wife Amirutamati, enchanted by the tune sung by an elephant- 
keeper who is a leper, falls in love with him and kills the king and his mother by poisoning them. 
The plot construction is poor and involved, and one is lost in the complicated account of the many 
births; in spite of this, there is a sense of drama and tragedy in the main story of Yacótarap, his 
mother Cantiramati, his unfaithful and murderous wife Amirutamati, and her lover the leper. 
The story is given in detail on pp. 145-7 of M. S. Purnalingam Pillai’s Tamil Literature, 1929. 
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full of mythical stories and anecdotes, and Uticitevar's Tirukkalampa- 
kam, an anti-Buddhist polemic work dated in the roth cent. by S. Vaiya- 
puri,” but as late as the r4th-15th cent. by other authors.?? 


9.5. The only great Buddhist epic of Tamil literature which has 
survived is the Mas. We know of the existence of other Buddhist literary 
works of the early medieval period, but they are all lost. One of the most 
interesting must have been Kuntalakēci (end of the roth cent.?) of 
Natakuttapar (Nathagupta)."5 Its story is preserved in Camana Tivakara 
Munivar's commentary (16th cent.) on Nilakéc: st. 176.7? The commentary 
on Viracoliyam, Alankárap. 4, refers to this epic as akalakkavi, i.e. an 
elaborate poem.9? All that have been preserved are I9 stanzas in Puratti- 
ratiu (g.v.), 25 stanzas in the commentary to Nilakéct, plus about 180 
fragments in the same source. The story, which is almost identical with 
a story from the Pali T herigáthá, runs as follows: 

Kuntalakéci, a ceffi maiden, playing on the terrace of her house, sees a young man, Kajap, 
escorted under sentence of death to the state prison. With this youth who, though a Buddhist, 
is a gambler and a robber, the maiden falls violently in love. Her father manages to obtain a pardon 
for him, and the marriage is celebrated. One day, in one of her love sulks, Kuntalakéci reminds 
Kalap of his past; this angers and hurts him so that he takes her up a hill on a false pretext and 
there tells her plainly that he is going to kill her, She begs him to grant her one last favour; she 
desires to circle her husband thrice as a sanctifying rite. As she gets behind him, she pushes him 
over the edge, and he is killed. Disgust with life, and reinorse, drive her to seek salvation as a 


Buddhist nun, She holds disputations with the leading exponents of several religions and finally 
attains release, 


A Pimpicavakatat out of which few lines are cited in the commentary 
on Nilakéct, was a Buddhist epic on Bimbisara (B.C. 543-491), king of 
Rajagrha, Magadha, a contemporary of the Buddha. Another Buddhist 
fragment is the Cztténtattoka: which seems to have been a doctrinal work. 
A Buddhist Tiruppatikam of unknown authorship and date, probably 
belonging to this age, was composed in praise of the Lord Buddha.*! 


9.6.1. As stated above, we have a few stanzas in Tamil which seem 
to be fragments of a Ram. and a MABR which were earlier in date than 


7 HTLL,p. 155. 

7 Tamil pulavar akarati, p. 64. Et has 110 stanzas. Rather late dating may be quite probable, 
since mayildpuri (Mylapore) is used as an epithet of Arukakkatavul in 73, 74. The most probable 
date would be ca. 1450-75, cf. Mu. Arunacalam, Tamil ilakkiya varaláru, 15th cent., pp. 280-5. 

?** The name Nákutattapàr given in some sources (e.g. Kannappa Mutaliyar, Tamil nii varalágu, 
p. 168) is obviously a misreading of the correct name. 

?* An account of the story is allegedly given also in the Varsyaburágam (roth cent.), Chapter 34, 
and in the Journ. of the Mahabodhi Society, 1900. The one given in the Purána is obviously false; 
either a fabrication by the author of the puréna or, rather, a quite different story from the imperial 
Chola period, having for its hero a Vaisya friend of the Chola king. 

8° Also called vistarakavt; for a definition, cf. Tivakaram XII, 51. It is also believed that the epic 
contained many rare words of unknown meaning. 

* Personal communication, M. V. Venugopala Pillai. 
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the first great Tamil purdua, the Perivapuránam. But those works seem 
to have perished even before Cekkilar wrote his magnum opus; thus, 
after Civ., Cékkilàr's poem became the first great epic, and later a kind 
of national Tamil epic, since Kampan’s work seems to have come about 
half a century later after the PP,® and the Kantapurdnam of Kacciyappa 
Civācārya is much later. The great epics thus have the following time- 
sequence: Civ., roth cent.; PP, ca. 1135 A.D.; Kampan's Jrámavatáram, 
ca. 1180 A.D.; T?rwvilaiydtarpurámam No. 1, ca. 1250 A.D.; Villi’s 
Páratam, ca. 1325 A.D. Among the Tamil $«uraánas, PP is the earliest and 
the best. 


9.6.2. One seldom comes across Indians who read the epic and f«wra- 
pic stories simply as books. This is not the way they learn them or think 
of them. There is a sense of intimate familiarity with the characters and 
incidents of the epics and the purduas; the stories are thought of as if 
they were events of the everyday world and this life. “Fhe very tissuc 
of the culture is made from purànic themes", and practically every 
cultural performance (dance, song, plays, recitations, movies) includes 
one. “The cultural and physical landscapes are literarly and imaginatively 
painted with them"'.8? The specific features of PP are, first, that it deals 
with the lives of Tamil Saiva bhaktas and may thus be thought of as an 
Acta Sanctorum of Tamil Saivism; second, that it contains much less 
mythological material than any Sanskrit puydza, and less than any later 
Tamil Purduam. It has influenced the lives and thinking of the Tamil 
Saiva population more than any other book; to this day, many Tamils 
accept the legends “embalmed” in Cékkilàr's melodious versc as historical 
truth. 


9.6.3. Umapati Civacarya, who dates himself in the introduction to 
his Cankarpanirdkavanam in A.D. 1313 tells with great gusto in his 
Cékkilarnayanar purdnam how Cékkilar came to write PP to wean king 
Anapáya Chola from the study of Civ. Cékkilar, who was a vé/d/a by caste, 
was born in Kunrattür in Kunraivalanatu, a sub-division of Puliyurkkot- 
tam, Tontaimantalam. His name was probably Ramatévar; he was also 
called Arunmolitévar, Cévaikkavalar, and Karikaikulatilaka, The Chola 
king Apàya made him chief minister, and he earned the title Uttamacó]a- 
ppallavan. He was devoted to Siva at Tirunákécuram, and built in his 
native town a temple modelled on that shrine. His religious nature was 
roused to protest against the way in which Ctv., a Jaina work, was read 


$3 Cf. Centamil 1905, TII, p. 181. 
** M. Singer, When a great tradifion..., p. 76. 
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and admired at the court. When the king heard from him about Cun- 
tarar's Tivutton and Nampi's Anédti, he commanded Cékkilar to write 
down these holy stories as a great epic. Cékkilar retired to Citamparam 
and, using additional material (inscriptions, archives, court records), 
collected and arranged the legends; when he was considering how to 
versify them a voice from heaven suggested the beginning to him. He 
began to compose the work in the lovely thousand-pillared mandapa of 
the temple. When its 4253 stanzas were finished, the king himself came 
to Citamparam, and Cékkilàr expounded the purdua for the king and the 
priests of Citamparam daily for a whole year. It was then wrapped in silk, 
put in a golden casket upon the head of an elephant; Cekkilar and the 
king mounted the animal, and a procession went through the town as 
the work was hailed as a veritable fifth Veda. Cékkilàr was honoured 
with the title Tontarcirparavurar, "The singer of the glories of the 
saints", the work, called Tiruttontarpuranam, "The purdua of the holy 
devotees", was added to the Saivite canon, engraved on copper plates, 
and placed before the god in the Golden Hall. Civacarya Umapati, a 
Brahman of Citamparam, later composed a 2urdza about Cékkilar, and 
also an abridged version of the work, the TZrultogtarpuránacáram. Thus 
far the legendary account. 


9.6.4. Itis evident that in ca. 1300 A.D. PP was regarded as a great 
and sacred book, which means that it must have been at least a century 
old. The Chola Anapaya in whose time Cékkilar lived—he tells us himself 
that his work was composed to please the aracavai, "royal assembly", 
of Anapáya who covered the Perampalam with gold *?—can be identified. 
An inscription in Tiruvarür's Tyagarajasvami temple, built by Vikrama 
Chola in rr18,95 gives the name Anapáya twice; he is also called Kō 
Rajakécarivarman alias Tribhuvanacakravarti Sri Kuléttunka Cəlatëva. 
Paleographically, the inscription (No. 269 of rogor)? looks later than the 
Tanjore inscriptions of Rajaraja I and Rajendra (ie. A.D. 985-1018). 
King Anapàya must be later than these. He was identified with Kuléttun- 
ka I (1070-1118),8* which seems too early. The identification with Ku- 


9! Ulakelá munarn totar kariyavay, “He who is bard to be understood by the world and expressed 
in words”, 

55 Páyiram 8. 

% SII, III, p. 181. But parts of the temple must have stood earlier; there are e.g. inscriptions 
from the reign of Rajaraja and Rajendra (i.e. roth-11th cent.) on the northern wall of the Achales- 
vara shrine, cf. Nos. 568-9 of 1904. 

* The concluding portion in a grantha was copied in 1890 (No. 73 of that year). Another in- 
scription in the same temple (No. 164 of 1894), of the 5th year of Kō Parakécarivarmay alias 
Vikrama Chola (1118-1135) refers to the legend of Manu Chola and the calf, embodied in the PP. 

as SIT, III, p. 125. 
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lottunka III (who ascended the throne between 7.6.-7.7.1178)®® can not 
be correct, since he bore the title Kó Parakécari and not Kō Rajakécari 
as Anapaya. The only king left is Kulottunka II (1133-1150); this king 
must have been the patron of Cékkilar.? Hence we may date the “Great 
purána" in ca, 1135 A.D., during Kulottunka II's peaceful reign.?! 


9.6.5. What, in Cuntarar's treatment, was part of thc living memory 
of a bhakti poet, and with Nampi became a characteristically religious ac- 
count, more elaborate and detailed, in PP became a hagiographic episode, 
set in a temporal sequence and a structural context, a description of the 
life of a ndyanar which also took popular oral legends into account. The 
basis of each legend is always an individual fact, real or fantastic; the 
legends are based on information preserved in the hymns of the poet 
saints, but it also contains facts gathered from extra-textual sources, from 
oral tradition, or from texts which have been lost; what is given in the 
hymns as a "flat", a-temporal epithet becomes, in the purãna, an episode 
or an entire legend. With the death of a poet saint, the legend of his life 
began: it was based on information from his contemporaries, and on data 
gathered from his work. The next stage (covering a few years or a few 
centuries) saw the fixation of the legend in the work of a literary author, 
and its systematization, i.e. its inclusion in a corpus. 

The legends have a number of recurring basic features: a) there is a 
standardized description of the hero’s birth and education; b) there is 
the central episode preceded by tension and conflict; c) there is usually 
the manifestation of the poetic abilities of the poet saints; d) with Siva's 
help, the hero is victorious in his clash with society; this victory does not 
lead to renunciation but results in a life within the society, but on a 
higher level and independent of it. The stories of PP have no other 
unity except through Cuntarar's vision of the saints, and through its 


3 SII, III, p. 204. 

% AR r912, $27, p. 67. This defeats the contention of Schomerus (Saiva Siddhanta, p. 30) that 
PP was composed at the end of the rith cent., and of S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar, Ancient India, 
P. 151, that Cékkilar lived at the court of Kulóttunka I. Schomerus (in Stvaistische Heiligenlegenden, 
1925) modified his view, cf. p. IX; “Nau nimmt an, dass wir unseren Anapdya mit Kulottuüga II 
zu identifizieren haben, ob mit Recht, ist schwer zu entscheiden. So viel aber darf doch wohl gesagt 
werden, dass Sékkilar irgendwann gegen Ende des clíten oder irgendwann im 12. Jahrhundert 
gelebt und das Periyapurana verfasst haben wird". 

?! The name Cékki]àr, though, occurs as that of an official of the revenue department in the reign 
of Kuléttunka I, as early as A.D. 1093 (AR 180 of 1894). AR 445 of 1912 of Kulóttunka LI mentions 
a Cékkilar Palaravayar Kalappalarayap of Kuprattür. It is interesting that Umāpati states in his 
narrative that Cékkilar had a younger brother Palaravayar. As K. A. N. Sastri says in The Cólas, 
p. 676, it would seem that the poet came of a family which had distinguished itself for some genera- 
tions in the service of the state, It should be noted that Cékkilar is a family name. 

%2 V. Veerasamy distinguishes three structural types of legends in PP, cf. “The Legendary 
structure of Periapuranam’’, Proc. of the I Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, pp. 190-5. 
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basic ideology which has been called “democratic”.® Some structural 
conventions of the purdua as a whole were probably adopted from Civ.™ 
PP begins with the purdzam about Cuntarar which, together with the 
four introductory legends, i.e. the legend of what happened on Mount 
Kailasa, the legend of the sacred Chola land, the legend of the sacred 
town of Ariir, and the legend of the sacred meeting of Saiva Brahmans, 
constitute the first part (carukkam) of the book. The other 71 purduas 
are divided into 13 parts. The longest purdna is the one with 1256 quat- 
rains about Campantar; next comes the story of Appar in 429 stanzas. 
The whole work has between 4253-4289 quatrains.** 


9.5. Kampan. 


9.7.1. The author and his date. It is, unfortunately, typical that even 
the real name of the author of the greatest epic in Tamil literature is not 
known to us. The name Kampan is interpreted in many different ways;?6 
later, the poet came also to be known as Kampanatan, Kampanutaiya 
Vallal, and Kampanatalvar. Some facts or at least probabilities about 
his life may be gathered from stray stanzas, legends, and the poet's own 
verses, He was the son of Aditya, a resident of Müvalür, Tanjore distr. 


95 T, P. Mecnakshisundaram in 4 ETT. p. 123 speaks of the “perfect spiritual democracy" of the 
epic. It is a fact that the 63 saints whose lives are told are of very different social origin: r3 Brah- 
mans, 13 vélálas, 6 kings, 5 chieftains, 5 vagikar (merchants), 4 aisaivas, 2 shepherds, 1 potter, 
1 minstrel, 1 fisherman, r hunter, r weaver, r oilman, r washerman, r canas (toddy-drawer), 
r pulaya, 6 of unknown caste. 

% The opening consists of the description of the ideal land, of the ideal city {thus in Kaniapura- 
nam we have first the description of idealized Tontainátu and of idealized Kàfcipuram); then 
comes the avaiyatakkam, a kind of apology in which the author displays his modesty and humility 
in addressing the learned audience and his readers (cf. e.g. Kantap., Introd. 3.1-20). 

35 A prose-summary of PP was written in 1881 by Arumuka Navalar of Jaffna. This book be- 
came very influential as popular reading as well as for the subsequent development of Tamil prose. 
For Cekkilàr, and the legend of the origin of PP, cf. Pope’s Tiruvacagam p. XCIV ff. PP was first 
printed iu 1873 by Arumuka Navalar. A German version of the prose-version of Arumuka Navalar 
was published by H. W. Schomerus in Jena in 1925 (Sivaistische Heiligenlegenden). PP spread early 
across the borders of Tami]nàdu: thus in the 12th century, the Virašaiva Kannada poet Harihara 
came on a pilgrimage to Tami]nadu, to the native places of the sayanars described in the purana, 
aud brought back the various themes, transforming them later in his ragaie poems. The Vira£aivite 
tradition produced a number of literary works in Kannada and Telugu dealing with the stories of 
the saints as recorded in PP (cf. T. P. Meenakshisundaram, AHTL, p. 122). 

** The most probable explanation of the name (though by no means certain!) may be its con- 
nection with Kampanátu; epigraphy knows of names like Kampaparaiyan (a Pallava chieftain, 
8th-oth cent.), Kampavarman (oth cent.), Kampamaniyap (commandant of Rajaraja, roth cent.), 
Kampap (cf. Annamalai Silver Jubilee ed. of Cusarakant., Introd. VI-VII). Another explanation 
derives the name from the flag-staff (kampam) in front of a temple: the child was born there of 
a Brahman adulteress, left abandoned, and brought up by a priest of the temple. Another version 
explains the name as the boy with a stick (kampu) in his hand, watching a field of kampu (grain); 
there are more equally absurd stories. 
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in Tiruvaluntürnàtu," who seems to have been an uwvaccas by caste. 
He was patronized by Cataiyan ® whom he mentions many times in his 
stanzas, and by the contemporary Chola king who is said to have granted 
him the fief called Kampanátu, and the title "Emperor of poets" (ka- 
vicakravarti), though there is some doubt about this. He is said to have 
fallen in love with a dancing girl whom he met in the Saiva matha at 
Tiruvorriyür. He is also said to have enjoyed such high regard of all the 
ruling sovereigns of the time that the Chola king, jealous of his fame, 
plotted his murder and carried it out in person. Kampan has been 
assigned dates over a period of three centuries, from the oth to the 12th. 
The latest time-limit is set by Periyavàccán Pillai (1st half, 13th cent.) 
who quotes from Kampan in his commentary on the Vaisnava canon. 
Tradition makes Kampan a contemporary of Ottakküttan, the poet of 
the Chola court under Vikrama, Kulottunka II, and Rajaraja II, from 
ca, 1118-1170 A.D. Ottakküttan is even credited with having composed 
the Uttarabáutam of Kampan's epic. A stanza in which Kampanp uses the 
word Akalankatunka may be interpreted either as a pun on the name 
Kulottunka !?! or as an indication that the poet lived at the court of 
Vikrama Chola who uses the name Alankap, "The Spotless".!? H. Nau 19 
sees an indirect proof offered by Kampan himself who speaks in the 
Marutuppaialam 58 of the Yuttakkaniam of Tiyakavinotan, since Tyaga- 
varakara and Tyàgasamudra were, too, epithets of Vikrama Chola. This 


1 According to legend, however, he was the son of a king of Kampanatu, who was murdered; 
the pregnant queen fled to Tiruvajuntiir, took refuge in a uvaccag's house, aud there gave birth 
to the future poet, 

s An arcaka in the temple of Kali, and similar deities, 

9? fn spite of much ink spent on this problem, we do not really know who this Cataiyay was. 
He is referred to by the poct as a generous patron of Tamil poets and Vedic scholars; the poet 
composed his great work at Venneynallüt of this Cataivag. V. V. S. Aivar points out two inscrip- 
tions in the Visnu temple of Ukkal (SIF, III, 5 and 8) mentioning a Cataiyap. According to S. 
Vaiyapuri, Kampag's patron was Putuvai Cataiyap, the son of Cafikarap who had been a patron 
of Ottakküttap. This was, however, successfully disproved; there are a number of Cataiyags at- 
tested epigraphically and textually from the 9th century onwards. Which one patronized the poet? 
Traditionally, he was a rich landlord who took care of the mother and her child, and even cele- 
brated the boy's marriage in due tinc. 

wo K. A. N. Sastri justifiably calls this account of the poet's end "puerile" (The Colus, p. 672). 
According to another version, Kampag fled the Chola court, and died at tho age of sixty in the 
Ramnad country. Many legends are connected with the story of his life. The most moving one is 
probably the story about his son Ampikavati who was likewise a poet at the Chola court, and was 
impaled alive because of his fiaisen with the Chola princess. He died after having lingered on the 
stake for a couple of days, repeating, in the midst of his sufferings, the following stanza: ‘What can 
I do? The fire which the divine damsel with venom-like eyes has kindled in my heart burns within 
me, burns without extinguishing”. There is a book entitled Ampikavatikkovat ascribed to him. 
A tradition makes him the father of Tanti, the author of Tantiyalankdram (g.v.}, and the author 
of the Preamble to Kampay's great poem. 

101 Siddhanta Deepika, 1897. 

102 Cf, Cevilimétu inser, of Vikrama. dated 11,4.1134 (SZF, ILL, pp. 180-1). 

103 Prolegomena, Pp. 99-100, 
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monarch was crowned on 29.6.1118 and reigned until A.D. 1135. It is 
possible that Kampan lived at the court of his predecessor Kulottunka I 
(1070-1122) and even during the reign of Kulóttuüka II (1133-1150). 
Other dates have, however, been suggested: R. Raghavaiyangar in 
Centamil III suggested the late 12th cent., and this date was supported 
by S. Vaiyapuri Pillai in Tastlccutarmanikal (2nd ed. 1952) and Kampan 
káviyam (1955). The reasons Vaiyapuri gives for considering that Kampan 
lived during the reign of Kulottunka III (1178-1216) are in the main as 
follows: the phrase virantiyakavindtan which Kampan used is identical 
with the epithet used by Kulottunka IHI;19 a stray stanza (Peruntokat 
1519) supports the view that Kampan finished his poem in Saka 1100 = 
A.D. 1178; another stray stanza (beginning with exniyacakatiam) 
shows that the araükérram of the poem was in Š. 1107 = A.D. 1185;199 
another stanza attributed to Kampan according to Tasmilndvalarcaritai 
(end of the 17th cent.) is said to be addressed to king Pratapa Rudra of 
Varangal (end of the 12th cent.); according to a stanza attributed to 
Kampan in the Célamantalacatakam (18th cent.), Cataiyap, the patron 
of Kampan, was the Putuvai Cataiyan, son of Cankaran, an early patron 
of Ottakküttan. Thus Kampan was the junior contemporary of Otta- 
kküttan;!9* according to tradition, Ottakküttan jealously guarded his 
position at the court and suppressed young aspirants, including Kam- 
pan.9* These (and other) points raised by S. Vaiyapuri were critically 
examined and generally refuted by A. C. Paul Nadar in TC VI, r and 2, 
1957. K. A. N. Sastri at first dated Kampan in the reign of Vikrama Chola 
(ie. the middle of the r2th cent., in agreement with S. Krishnasvami 
Aiyangar), later in the reign of Kulottunka III. The oth cent. as 
Kampan's date was championed by V. V. S. Aiyar, and supported by 
S. K. Pillai,U? I. P. Somasundara Desikar,!! T. K. Chidambaranatha 
Mudaliar,U* and others. It is based on an interpretation of the stanza 
beginning with engivyacakáttam, so that it refers to Š. 807 = A.D. 885. This 
agrees with a vague legend that the poem was recited for the approval 


"5 However, as A. C. Paul Nadar has shown in TC VI, r, 1957, p. 36 ff., this title is no? among 
the nine titles of Kulóttunka III. It was used by Vikrama, and during his time. 

19t But, according to the Annamalai Silver Jubilee r955 partial ed. of the text, and according 
to A. C. P. Nadar (of. cit.), this stanza may be rather interpreted as referring to Š. goo = A.D. 978. 

tot Por discussion, see further. 

15? Successfully refuted by A. C. Paul Nadar, of. cit. 

we As A, C. P. Nadar says, there is no shred of real evidence that Ottakküttag and Kampap 
were contemporaries. 

108 Cf The Cólas, znd ed., 1953, p. 672. 

ne Palakànfam, 1918. 

Di Kavanthai Silver Jubilee Essays, 1938. 

1a Kampan tarum Ramayünam, 1953. 
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of an audience assembled in Srirangam in the month of March-April of 
the year Š. 807 under the presidency of Natamuni."* It is strange, though, 
that this event is not mentioned in any of the Vaisnava historical sources, 
This early date may be rejected for a number of reasons: its acceptance 
would place Kampan before Tiruttakkatévar, which is almost impossible, 
and a number of ¿Lars which is equally improbable. The editors of the 
Annamalai Univ. Silver Jubilee publication of 6 $afalams of Cuntara- 
kāntam (1955) emphatically reject both the oth and the 12th cent., and 
suggest A.D. 978. This date is based on an ingenious interpretation of 
the stanza Peruñkatai 1519, according to which @yirattundrelitiv means 
1000 minus 100 = goo Š. = A.D. 978. This date falls within the reign of 
Uttama Chola (A.D. 970-985). They also identify the term Amalan used 
by Kampan in Pilanitkupat. 35 as applicable to Uttama Chola. Un- 
fortunately we do not know who composed this stanza or when; it may be 
late. Thus we have three contradictory dates, A.D. 885, A.D. 978, and 
A.D. 1185, and it is indeed hard to decide which is correct. I would con- 
sider as the most probable date either the end of the roth cent., or the 
period of the reign of Vikrama Chola (ca. 1130), certainly not the gth cent., 
or the late 12th cent. A.D.!1* 


9.75.2. Irdmavatdram, "The descent of Rama” is the name which 
Kampan seems to have given to his version of Ram. The story of Rima 
was current in Tamil India of the pre-Kampan period, cf. Ak. 70, Pur. 
378, Cil. 13.64-6, 14.46-8; it was well-known and quoted by the dlvdrs.15 
Nacc. in his commentary on Tol. 1021 quotes a few venas probably from 
an early Rm. version. Yap. (1oth cent.) mentions a Ram. in the pahrotat 
venpà metre.H6 Tt is probable that, besides Valmiki's Sanskrit epic, 
Kampap had yet other sources of inspiration, e.g. a late Sanskrit version, 
the Adhyátma Ramayana. There is no definitive edition of the epic; 
it certainly contains numerous interpolations and additions,H5 The num- 


u Centamil X XV, pp. 308-9. i . 

44 Apart from the fact that the stanza has a variant reading which says S. 307 instead of Š. 807 
(-munüru instead of -mennüru), and this shows that it has been tampered with (cf. " Kamparaàma- 
yana aruükavivilakkam" by Turaicami Mippaydr, Siddhanta Deepika, 1897).—For a detailed 
discussion of the age of Kampan cf. A. C. Paul Nadar, “The Problem of the Age of Kamban”, 
TC VI, x (1957), Pp. 31-49, 2, pp. 92-112. 

ns Periya]vàr's episode in Tirumoli is elaborated by Kampau §.4.60-2; Kulacékara in Mutaléyi- 
ram 729-39 is uscd by Kampay 2.4.54-65; the same ¿Par has a lullaby for Raima (718-28) and a 
summary of Ram. (740-50); with Tirumankai’s Pertyatirumoli 1418, cf. Kaiupap's 28.40-3, 5.3.23; 
cf. also Nammá]vàr, Tiruraymoli 3605-6, and elsewhere. 

us Commentary on 62, p. 195 of ed. 1960. 

1 T. R. Marr, “Letterature dravidiche", Storia delle letterature d'Oriente, Milan, 1969, p. 579. 
For the history of the Ram. story in Tamil literature, cf. Mu. Irakavaiyankar, "Iràtnavanamum 
tamilvalakkukkalum” in Kalaimakal 37, 38, 40 (1935), 3ráycciltokuli, pp. 16-51. 

ue We have about 30-40 palm-leaf Mss. of the Kamparamayana. The earliest copy is alleged to 
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ber of stanzas, ranging from four to six lines, varies from 10.569 to 12.016 
which is about three times the length of the 77/24 ;!? the stanzas are com- 
posed in 87 varieties of the vruttam metre. The plot is in almost all its 
details Valmiki's, but in the manner of developing the situations, in the 
gradation by which the climax of each episode is reached, but, above all, 
in the conception and transformation of many of the leading characters, 
Kampan's poem possesses a striking individuality of its own. Poets such 
as H. A. Krishna Pillai (1827-1900) and scholars such as T. Chelvakesa- 
varaya Mudaliar (1864-1921) first gave expression to the view that 
Kampan's epic had its place among the masterpieces of the world's epic 
poetry. V. V. S. Aiyar 120 came forward forcefully with this claim about 
1920, and a "Kampan movement" was born, fostered by publicists like 
T. K. Chidambaranatha Mudaliar and scholars like Vaiyapuri Pillai and 
R. P. Sethu Pillai. However, there is still no translation of Kampan’s 
great epic.??! 


9.7.3. Other works are ascribed to Kampan, in accordance with the 
tendency to ascribe minor works of unknown origin to celebrated authors. 
A stanza in Tanlnavalarcarita? ascribes to him a Mummanikkovat which 
is no longer extant. The Evelupatu, “Seventy {stanzas in praise of) the 
plough", is a minor eulogium on agriculture and the cultivators, the 
vélajas. Cafakobarantáti, a centum of verses in praise of the god of Sriran- 
gam, and Caracuvatiyaniati seem to be spurious works, as does another 
work in praise of agriculture, Z'irubhatvalakkam. 


9.8.1. Parani is a poem which has for its hero a warrior who killed 
seven hundred or a thousand male elephants on the battlefield. It is not 


have been made in A.1D, 1578 (it was in the possession of the late S. Vaiyapuri Pillai). Attempts to 
reach the original text were made several times: T. K.-Chidambaranatha Mudaliyar (1053) attemp- 
ted to restore the origina! from considerations of poetics and aesthetic considerations. This restora- 
tion left large gaps in the narration of the story. S. Murugappa in his Kamparkaviyam, 1953, dealt 
with the questions of interpolations and additions. 

19 Valiniki’s Ram. has, in the Southern recension, 21018 slokas. 

19 V, V. S. Aiyar, Introduction to Kamba Ramayanam—a Study, reprinted by The Delhi Tamil 
Sangam, 1950, XLII +378 pp. Written around 1920. 

w Tor an evaluation of Kampan's art, cf. Jesudasan, HTL, 1961, pp. 157-85; K. Zvelebil, 
The Smile of Murugan, 1973, pp. 210-17; Venkatarama Aiyar, C. P., Kamban and his Art, Madras, 
1913. Cf. also M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, Ravana the Great, King of Lanka, Munnirpallam, 1930; 
C. R. Myleru, “Some Similes from Kambar", TC VIT, 3 (1958), pp. 251-62. For the spread of the 
Ram, story, cf. S. A. Singaravelu, A Comparative Study of the Story of Rama in South Asia and 
South East Asta, Kuala Lumpur, 1966; K. A. N. Sastri, ‘The Ramayana in Greater India", JORM, 
1932, pp. 113-20. Cf, also E, T. Rajeswari, "The Tragedy of Ahalya", TC ITI, r (Jan. 1954), pp. ór- 
7, 3, PP. 285-91, and S. Shankar Raju Naidu, A Comparative Study of Kamba Ramayana and Tulsi 
Ramayana, Madras, ro71. For partial translations, cf. Gnanou Diagou (transl), ‘‘Kambaramiya- 
nam”, Revue hist. de l'Inde franc., Vol. viii (1952), pp. 273-9; C. R. Rajagopalachari, The Ayodhya 
Canto of the Ramayana as Told by Kamban, London, 1961. 
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only a war poem but a poem praising and extolling wars, pervaded by 
an ideology serving the ruling dynasty. Two early pavanis have survived, 
Kalinkattupparani of Cayankontar, and Takkaydkapparani of Ottak- 
küttar.!?? 


9.8.2. Cayankontàr was the court poet of the Chola emperor Kulottun- 
ka I (A.D. 1070-1122), and his poem, Kalinkattupparant, is a panegyric 
on the Chola king, and praises the victory of the Chola general, Karunà- 
karat Tontaimàn, in the Kalinga war (ca. 1110 A.D.).123 There is a tradi- 
tion that the Chola king was so impressed with the poem that, at its 
rehearsal, he rewarded the poet by rolling a golden coconut at the end of 
each stanza. The poem has 596 stanzas in the falicat metre, with brilliant 
use of onomatopoeia and a variety of cantam. Some fundamental features 
of this earliest and best of all paranis were imitated in later compositions 
of the same kind; the literary theory of parani consists in raising warfare 
to the stature of a divine warfare between good and evil, in deifying the 
ruler by the goddess Kali, in making the reader familiar with the gruesome 
battlefield, and in softening the horrors of war by the principle of attrac- 
tion and expansion.?* The poem has thirteen parts: after an elaborate 
invocation there is the "Opening of the doors" (st. 21-74) in which ladies 
are asked to open the door of their bedchambers for the victorious heroes; 
in the next section, “The song of the wilderness", the wasteland (Rátu) 
which is the seat of Kali and her demons is described (75-96). Canto 4 
describes the erection of a temple to Kali (97-120), canto 5 is an invoca- 
tion to the goddess and the description of her deeds (121-133), canto 6 
deals with the lean and famished devils (52y) in her company (134-152). 
In canto 7, Kali rests on her throne, and a “visiting” devil conjures up 
a battle-scene till the demons are mad with blood-lust (153-177). In the 
next canto (178-211), the genealogy of Kulóttunka is related to Kali by 
an old devil. “The complaint of the demons" (212-231) describes the 
hungry devils who look forward to the war which will provide them with 


US Parani (Bharani) is the name of a constellation of stars whose presiding deity is the goddess 
of war. In heroic bardic times, we have pictures of ghosts feeding on corpses on battlefields (&a- 
favélui, “battle sacrifice”, ef. Pur. 26, 372). Cf. also Kajavalinárpatu and Takatiryattivat. See also 
EI XII, p. 298, SIT, V, p. 644. 

1? About 1110, Anantavarman Choda Ganga of Kalinga withheld the tribute due to the Chola 
overlord and this led to a second Chola invasion of Kalinga. The army was led by the celebrated 
general Karunákar Tontaimanp. It spread destruction throughout Kalinga and defeated Anantavar- 
man who had to flee to safety. The victorious Chola army returned with vast booty. This second 
Kalinga war seems to have been the theme of more than one literary effort, judging from some stray 
verses on the subject preserved in the commentary on Viracóliyam and Tantiyalankaram; these 
works have been lost. 

155 T. P. Meenakshisundaram, ‘The Parani Poetry", Proc, of the I Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam. 
Studies, Vol. I1, Kuala Lumpur, 1969, p. 207. 
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food. Avatáram (232-311) is a long canto which describes the birth and 
life of Kulottunka and his deeds in detail. The rrth canto, one of the 
longest, deals with the preparations and the beginning of the war. The 
next canto (404-473) deals with the battle; the Kalinga king is beaten, 
his heroes annihilated and dispersed. In the last canto (472-596) which is 
the longest of all, Kali inspects the battlefield and her demons set out to 
feed on the corpses. The entire poem, a masterpiece of gruesome and 
grotesque imagery, is viewed from the standpoint of the demons and their 
goddess. The poet's main intention was first to show the love-hungry 
women of the Chola country, then to proceed to the demoniac havoc 
caused by their husbands on the battlefield, and finally to show the 
unhappy women of the Kalinga land. Kali and the devils are always 
present; in a way, the whole poem is a devilish commentary on the cruel 
deeds of men.!?$ 


9.8.5. Apart from Takkayakapparani there arose later paranzs which, 
instead of singing of the ordinary wars, described the battles between 
the forces of evil and good. Thus far, we have only fragments of two 
anonymous $arants of this kind, the franiyanvaiaipparani on the fall of 
Hiranya fighting Visnu, and the Cérafatumanvataibparani on the fall of 
the power-intoxicated Cüran fighting the child-like innocence of Muru- 
kan. In late medieval literature, the genre was used allegorically: Tattu- 
varàvar's (15th cent.) AGsavataipparami deals with the slaughter of 
ignorance, his Mokavataipparau: with the killing of illusion; and Vaitti- 
yanáta Técikar’s Pacavatatpparani (18th cent.) with the destruction of 
the bondage of the soul.!26 


9.9. Ottakküttar, who was given the titles kavicakravarti, "the em- 
peror of poetry", kavivdksaian, "the giant of poetry", varakavi, "the 
divinelv-gifted poet", and kawtappulavan, "the poet of majestic style", 
was born of a poor family in Malari, an obscure village in the Chola 
country,!? and belonged to the ce&&uniar community who seem to have 
pursued the occupations of fighting in the army (as privates and captains) 


5 Kanakasabhai Pillai gave an account and au analysis of the poem as early as 18go, cf. "The 
Kalingathu Parani”, 14 XIX, pp. 329-45; cf. moreover, Mu, Irákavaiyankàr, "Kaliükattupparanik 
kurippukkal" in Centami XXIII, pp. 97-179, Arayecittokuti, pp. 406-23; K. Sivathamby, ‘“Ka- 
lingattupparani—A Short Note on its Form and Content” (in Tamil}, Kalaimazcari 2, Peradeniya, 
1966; T. P. Meenakshisundaram, “The Parani Poetry”, Proc. of the I Intern, Conf. Sem. of Tam. 
Studies, pp. 196-207. 

B5 For Iraniyanvatatpparani, see Ceniamil, Vols. 15, 16; for Tiruccentirpparani, on Subrah- 
manya fighting an asura, cf, Centamil 28. 

17 Cf, Tanfiyalankáram 8. Attested by epigraphy, No. 109 of 1908. According to a different 
tradition, he was born in Manavai or in Cikali. 
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and of weaving. His first patron was Cankaran, the chieftain of Putuvai. 
A certain Kankéyan discovered his talents, and Küttan composed in his 
honour a Nadlayirakkovat. Another patron of his was a Cóman of Puvanai 
near Pondicherry. As his fame spread, Küttan became the court poet of 
the three Cholas, Vikrama (1118-1135), Kulóttunka II (1133-1150), and 
Rajaraja II (1146-1173). On each of them he composed an «id (Mivaruld, 
“The was on the three [kings]") besides a parani on Vikrama’s Kalinga 
war, and a pillaittamil on Kulottutka II. When the cenkuntar com- 
munity wanted him to celebrate them, he refused (how could he be ex- 
pected to employ his talents in praising his own community ?), whereupon 
they schemed to do away with him; he escaped by a trick, then agreed 
to compose a eulogy of the i/i? (spear), the main weapon used by them 
in battles: Zffiyelupatu, “Seventy stanzas in praise of the spear". The 
condition was that they would offer 1008 heads severed from the shoulders 
of as many first-born ce#kuntay youths so that the goddess should inspire 
him. The Eluppelupatu was composed by him to bring the 1008 youths 
back to life. Küttan is said to have become Ottakküttan after he got the 
severed heads of the youngsters to re-attach themselves (offa) to their 
bodies. A more plausible story says that, at the request of the king, he 
attached (offa) a kanni or garland of #/@ poems to another poem. The 
Chola ruler gave him the village of Küttanür (on the river Aricil, Tanjore 
distr.) as a fief. There is a Sarasvati temple there, with a pedestal in- 
scribed in Tamil of the 12th cent. which records that Ovatakittar alias 
Kavipperumal, the grandson of the kavicakravarti of Malari, set up an 
image of Sarasvati (now lost).??9 Ottakkiittan is credited with fifteen 
works; not all are extant; Eluppelupaiu is extant only in fragments. Of 
the available works, Caracuvatiyantáii is said to be the very first of his 
compositions. [#zyelupatu is poor poetry, but contains a number of local 
and pseudo-historical allusions. He also composed Arumpaittolldviram. 
Among the poems which are no longer extant one should note Kalinkap- 
parani (see ftn. 128), Kulottunkacolankóovai, and Cankaracélanula. The 
Miwarula are available? and one of them was discussed and partly 


12 Kalinkapparagi, on Vikraina defeating Viman of South Kalinga (see Takkayakapparani 776 
aud its commentary). Not available. 

333 No. rog of 1928, cf. AR 1928, I, 3; 1932, II, 47. Later tradition knows a number of amusing 
stories about the rivalry between Ottakküttan and Kampap. For instance, the king, going once to 
visit one of his mistresses, found on his return that the door of his palace had been closed by the 
queen. He sent for Küttap and asked him to soothe her by his song. But Küttap's poem, instead 
of soothing her, had the contrary effect. She fastened the door with an additional bolt, saying 
Otlakkütlag pattukku ivatiat tàlppàál, "Ottakküttay's song is worth two bolts". The king then sent 
for Kampag who played upon the queen's self-conceit and obtained his request. 

130 [n the genre ala, “procession”, the patron (or god) goes in procession around the streets of 
the city, and women of varying ages fall in love with him. The women belong to the classes of 
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translated as early as 1893.1?! The two best poems of Ottakküttap are 
Kulóttuükacolangillaittamil, probably first of the poems of this genre,!3? 
and Takkaydhapparani in 800 stanzas in the tdlicai metre, with an old 
anonymous commentary still available. In this poem, Daksa, the son of 
Brahma, the father-in-law of Siva, wants to take revenge on Siva for 
carrying away his daughter and marrying her without his consent, He 
arranges for a sacrifice and refuses to invite Siva, but Virabhadra and 
Kali destroy the sacrifice, whereupon the ghosts enjoy a tremendous 
feast. Daksa is transformed into a foolish goat. 


9.10. Erudite literature. The early medieval period is also the age for 
the gathering and learned classification of grammatical, lexicological, 
prosodical, sociological and other data, which resulted in the origin and 
development of rich erudite literature, dealing mainly with such fields as 
phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics, lexicography, prosody, 
poetics, rhetoric, physiology, psychology and sociology. This is also the 
age of the first great commentaries. The indigenous conception of tech- 
nical treatise, of erudite book, nal, was worked out in detail!9* Earlier 
and later bardic poetry was collected in anthologies. Technical terminol- 
ogy, based on a solid Tamil foundation and enriched by Sanskrit, was 


fétai (5-7 years), petumpai (8-11 years), mankat (12-13 years), mafantad (14-19 years), arivai (19-25 
years), terivat (26-31 years), and périfjampey (31-40 years). Their love is uot returned. '"The poetic 
importance of this kind of literature consists in being true to the varying ages of women falling in 
love with God or the patron, and in creating dramatic situations, preparing for these women falling 
thus in love with the hero" (T. P. Meenakshisundaram, HTL, p. 142). Ottakküttag's ulas praise 
his three royal patrons, Vikrama, Kulóttunka II, and Ràjarája IL In a later period, there is an 
endless series of lás. 

w V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, “The Vikrama Cholan Ula”, ZA XXII, 1893, pp. 141-50 

13 Pjlautamil, pillaikavi, piflaittirundmam, or Pillaippáttu, the “Tanl of childhood", is a very 
productive literary form in praise of childhood in all its varying stages. It starts singing of the child 
from its third month; there is the lullaby, the song of clapping hands, the song of kisses, etc. If 
the child is a male, there is also the song of the kettle-drum, the song of the toycart, etc.; if a girl, 
there is the song of the swing, of the bath, etc. The real father of Pillaifiawil was Periyá]vár. The 
greatest exponent of the genre was probably Kurnarakuruparar (¢.v.}, worshipping the god in the 
form of the divine child Murukag, and the divine mother in her childhood, Mipatci. Ottakküttar 
was probably the first to have conventionalized fil/aifiamil; after him we have no poems of this 
genre praising a king. 

13? For Ottakküttar, cf, also R. Raghava Aiyangar in Centami{ II, p. 164 if., and Nakalinka 
Munivar, Cenkuntar pirapantattivaitu, 1926, 

15 The term #i in the sense of technical treatise, book of erudition, is found in Netynal. 76 
(nilaripulavar), Mat. 646 (rather in the sense of "legal prescription", or "education in legal mat- 
ters") and Cirupan. 230 (nulnerimarapu). The 24 aphorisms of the Paytam to Nagutl describe 
in detail what a nü? should be like: it must have two prefaces, a general and a specific one; it must 
belong either to the original, primary literary works (mutal), the supporting or supplementary 
works {putai alias cárpu), or the derived, deductive works (vali); it must help one to attain one of 
the four grand goals of existence, virtue, wealth, pleasure or deliverance; it must agree with the 
seven principles of authorship; it must avoid the ten faults and possess the ten beauties and the 
thirty-two niceties (uit < yukti}; it must be composed of offus (‘parts’), patalams (“chapters”) 
and citirams ("aphorisms"); finally, it is proper that it should have one or more commentaries. 
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coined for a number of special studies. The grand conception was worked 
out of the fundamental division of entire literature into Ziakkanam and 
Sakkiyam, Le. into works which are normative, "grammatical", and 
works which conform to the rules of “grammar”, i.e. works upon which 
a norm is imposed.!35 


g.10.1. It is more than probable that the first zlakkaxam, "grammar" 
of love (and of literature about love) was Iraiyanar’s Kajaviyal, "The 
treatise on secret union", known also as Akapporuj, "Grammar on the 
subject-matter of love’’.18* This is a treatise in sixty metrical aphorisms, 
divided into two sections, the first (33 aphorisms) dealing with premarital, 
clandestine love (kajavs), the second (27 aphorisms) with wedded love 
(karpu). In the text there is no hint as to the author and no indication of 
the origin of the treatise. The commentary by Nakkirapàr, the son of 
the accountant (kanakkáyanár) of Maturai (ca. 700 A.D.) ascribes the 
authorship to Lord Siva of Maturai. The commentary also equates love 
(akapporul), and love-poetry, with Tamil itself. It insists that the treatise 
is the first treatise on foru] or the subject-matter of love and love-poetry. 
It was composed by Siva in the time of the Last Academy, when Ukki- 
rapperuvaluti 13? was the Pandya king. The name Iraiyanàr, however, is 
not mentioned in the text or in the commentary; it first occurs in Ilam- 
püranar's commentary (roth cent. ?) on Tol. This Iraiyanàr was obviously 
one of the earliest Tamil grammarians,?* who bore the name of his god 
(Siva).18* The date of the treatise is sth-6th cent. A.D., not later. 

A kind of counterpart to the Kalaviyal is represented by Purapporul] 
venpamdlai, "The garland of vexpds on the subject-matter of heroism” 


1% In this conception, “grammar”, dakkanam (< Skt. laksana) has a very broad meaning of 
the description of the structure and function of any cultural phenomenon; in the broadest sense, 
it is conceived as the treatment of the structure and function of any conventionalized and struc- 
tured phenomenon. 

138 Tt seems that the original name of the treatise was Kalaviyal while the present current name, 
A happorul, was acquired later (cf. T. G. Aravamuthan, “The Oldest Account of the Tamil Acade- 
mies”, JORM, 1930, pp. 183-201 and 289-317, p. 186). 

13? The king is mentioned in the colophon to 48. as its patron-compiler, The anthology was 
compiled by Uruttiracapmag who set the seal of approval on Nakkirar's commentary on Kajavtyal, 
This Uruttiracapmap was, according to the commentary, none else than the god Murukay himself. 

133 However, certainly not identical with the bardic poet Ipaiyapàr, the composer of Kur. 2. 

19 The etymology of the name may be responsible for the account of Siva’s authorship, cf. DED 
448 irai "master, chief, husband, king, supreme god”, iraiyag "Siva". 

n9 H. Nau (Prolegomena, p. 29) is inclined to date the text before A.D, 550, For a detailed dis- 
cussion of the treatise aud its authorship, cf. the two papers dedicated to this problem, by Aravamu- 
than and Zvelebil, The text was first edited by S. V. Damodaram Pillai in 1883 (repr. 1889); sub- 
sequent editions: Ca. Pavanantam Pillai, 1916, KA. Ra, Kovintaraja Mutaliyar and Mē. Vi. Venu- 
kópalappillai 1939, C. R. Namasivaya Mudaliyar, 1943, The SISS Works Publ, Soc. 1953 (repr. 
1958, 1960, 1964). The author of this book in engaged in the translation of the text and the coin- 
mentary into English. 
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ascribed to Aiyaparitapàr of the royal Chera family. The date is very 
uncertain; the earlier limit is provided by Atiyarkkunallaér (rzth cent.) 
who quotes from this work in his commentary on Cil. S. Vaiyapuri is in 
favour of ca. 1000 A.D. 1# the Tamil pulavar akaráti prefers the 9th cent., 
and Srinivasa Pillai suggests a date earlier than the 8th cent. It is con- 
sidered to be a derived work (valiniil) based probably on the lost Panniru- 
patalam, "The book of twelve chapters". It probably belonged to a 
different “school” than that of Tol.1 It has been accepted by many 
commentators as a worthy supplement of Tol. Por. It is a technical 
treatise in I2 chapters and 361 vesjas dealing with heroic themes but, 
simultaneously, a literary work, since it provides poems illustrating each 
heroic theme; these elucidatory stanzas were either composed ad Aoc for 
the treatise, or taken from some other lost work; in any case they seem 
to embody fairly old material.) There is a commentary by Camuntit 
Tévanáàyanàr alias Makalir Kilan of unknown date.!** 


9.10.2. Amiacákarar, Kunacákarar (ca. 980-1020 A.D.). Some time 
in the roth cent., a Jaina scholar of véjája origin, Amitacakarar,M$ 
composed a fine treatise on prosody in 96 aphorisms, the Yapparunkalam. 
It has three parts: the first, Uruppzyal, deals with the basic structural 
levels of a poem (from the syllable through the metrical unit, the foot etc., 
up to fofa?, the connection of verses); the second, Ceyyulzyal, deals with 
different types and kinds of stanzas; Olifiyal, the third part, deals with 
the "rest" (olipu). The author describes himself as a disciple of Kunaca- 
karar, cites the Cálamani, and is quoted by Peruntévanar, the annotator 
of Viracoliyam (g.v.). Amitacákarar also composed an abridged version 
of his great prosody, Yapparunkalakkarikai in 44 or 59 aphorisms.” To 


Au Kavivyakdlam, p. 219. 

"2 K, Kailasapathy, Tamil Heroic Poetry, 1968, p. 52. 

13 Kailasapathy, tbid., p. 53. 

5 [n the words of K. N. Sidhanta, Tke Heroic Age of India (London, 1920), p. 69, "this Tamil 
poem invites à comparison with heroic poems in other languages". Cf. also G. U. Pope in RAS, 
1899, p. 225 ff. 

M5 K. A, N. Sastri, The Cojas, p. 682: “toward the close of the tenth century". Two inscriptions 
of the 46th year of Kulóttunka I (1070-1118), Nos. 534 and 535 of 1921, state that Amitacakarar 
was induced to live in the Cirukupranàtu of CayankontacóJamantalain ; the title Cayankontacdlap 
was assumed by Ràjarája I towards the close of bis reign; hence the composition ot the two prose 
works should be later than the last years of Rájarája I (985-1016). The inscriptions mention the 
place name as Kárikaikulattür. 

me This is the correct name of the author, aud uot Ámutacákarar or Amirtacákarar, as given 
frequenily (e.g. H. Nau, Prolegomena, p. 32, or M, S. Purnalingam Pillai, Tamil Literature, p. 209). 
The Preamble to Yap. gives the name of the author as Alapparunkatal which is a Tamilization of 
Amitacákaram, “The Boundless Ocean". The author was aruntavatión, a Jaina ascetic. 

14? 44 according to the ed. of Me. Vi. Venukópalappiliai, Madras, 1968; 59 according to the ed. 
of Na, Mu. Vénkatacami Nàttàr, Madras, 1940. 
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this shorter version, Kunacákarar (Gunasàgara),4* Amitacadkarar’s 
disciple, who took the name of his teacher's guru, composed a fine com- 
mentary. There also exists a detailed and precise commentary to Y4$., 
termed viraiti, which is of unknown authorship. Both books soon enjoyed 
the high esteem they deserved and became the established authority on 
classical Tamil prosody. 


9.10.3. The date of Puttamittirap's (Buddhamitra) grammar Vi- 
racóliyam is well-established. Its name and the fact that Virarajendra 
Chola is mentioned by name (as a great Tamil scholar) leave no doubt 
that it was composed during the reign of this king (i.e. 1063-1069). The 
commentator, Peruntévapàr, who is said to have been the author's close 
disciple, mentions also the battle of Koppam 1# and the battle of Kütal- 
Cankamam,!*" both fought by Virarajendra in 1061-2 and 1066 respect- 
ively. The annotator too thus points to Virarajendra 1.45! According to 
the Preamble to the grammar, Buddhamitra was the governor of Pon- 
parri under the Chola king. The grammar is composed in the kalitturai 
metre and comprises five sections: canti (< sandhi), col, borul, yappu and 
alankavam. The author shows strong partiality in favour of a far-going 
Sanskritization of the Tamil structure. Interestingly enough, he notices 
differences between written and spoken Tamil. The commentary is very 
valuable in that it cites a number of otherwise unknown works. 


9.10.4. Tanfiyalankáram is, according to U. V. S. Aiyar, only a Tamil 
translation of Dandin’s Kavyadaráa. 9? K. A. N. Sastri speaks of it as 
“being in fact a more or less close rendering" of Dandin’s Sanskrit text.193 
The true name of the author and the details of his life and age are un- 
known. There is a stanza **4 stating that the author was the son of 
Ampikápati, called Tanti; and Kampan is said to have had a son Ampika- 
pati; the two are sometimes identified. One of the earliest references to 
Tantiyalatkáram is in Atiyarkkupallar’s commentary on Cz. The work 
was probably also known as Agzyiyal, Aniyilakkanam and Aniyatika- 


148 The Preamble to Y áp. gives the name as Kunakkatarpeyaróp. 

19 [n the commentary on Yap. 19. 

9 Commentary on Yap. 34. 

351 Dr, Burnell (quoted by P. Sundaram Pillai, 14, 1896} identified the ViracGlap with Rajendra 
Chola (1064-1113) who was supposedly crowned in A.D. 1079. An opinion was also expressed that 
the work was composed under Kulottunka I (1070-1122), S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar (Ancient 
india, p. 764} dated the grammar in the rrth cent. A.D. Cf. also S77, I, p. 98, line r, 577, ITI, 
pp. 32 and 197. 

158 Ed. of Cil. p. 19. 

19 The Cójas, p. 683. 

193 Perynfokai 1564. 

166 On the other hand, A niyiyal, ascribed also to Aniyiyalutaiyàp, may have been an independent 
treatise; many of this book's aphorisms are quoted as illustrations (mérk6i) in the Ya@p,, and, as 
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vam, It deals in ca. 126 nürpas (siiras) with ani (alankara, the figures of 
speech) under two heads—orujani (arthalankava) and collani ($abdalan- 
kava), Cuppiramaniya Técikar (r7th-18th cent.) in his Pirayókavivékam 
says that the author annotated and illustrated the aphorisms himself, 
which seems probable.'®* It is of course not ruled out that the great 
Dandin was an ubhayakavi, a bilingual poet equally versed in Sanskrit 
and Tamil, and that he produced the two versions himself.! The Tamil 
work is certainly not earlier than the roth cent. One thing is fairly certain: 
Tantiyalankavam and Kdvyadarsa had ultimately one common source. 


9.10.5. Némindtam of Kunavirapantitar (also called Czgna or “The 
short book") is a grammar on etu and col in less than roo venas. It 
takes its name from the Jaina Zirthazkara Neminatha of Tenmayilàpuri.!5 
The author was a Jain, the pupil of Vaccananti (Vajranandi) of Kalantai. 
He was a contemporary either of Kulottunka HI (1178-1218) or of 
Ottakküttag (cf. §9.9).1% Another work by Kunavira on prosody is 
called Venpappattiyal alias Vaccanantimdlat. Pannirupaitiyal, which is 
available in full,!*! is believed to be the joint work of twelve authors; in 
the edition now available the authors are more numerous. It is ascribable 
to the roth cent. and is fairly important in that it deals with different 
types and genres of poetry. 


9.10.6. Akapforulvilakkam of Nàrkaviracanampi is a very important 
work on a&afporuj or the content of erotic poetry. The two great divi- 
sions of subject matter of Tamil literature, akam and puram, are affirmed 
for the last time and rather rigidly established in a kind of correspondence 
with the notions of *internal, subjective" and "external, objective", and 
the subjective reactions to erotic experience are dealt with in minute 
analysis. The work was probably composed in the reign of Maravarman 
Kulacékara I (1268-1308/9), and systematically illustrated in Tasicaiva- 
nankovat, a kóvai of 425 stanzas by Poyyamolippulavar (¢.v.}, which is the 
ilakkiyam "literary text” of this zakkanam "grammar" 15? 


K. A. N. Sastri admits {The Calas, p. 692), not all the citations of Atiyarkkunaliar from the book 
could be traced to the current ed. of Tantiyalankaram. 

15 Some of the illustrative stanzas are iu praise of Anapāya Chola, cf. the preface to the text, 
ed. by Árumukam Cérvai (1920). 

15 Cf. ET, III, p. 191; H, Nau, Prolegomena, pp. 32-3. 

155 Cf. Mayilainátar's commentary on Nagyail. 

158 Cf. the preface to Vaccanantimálai which refers to Tribhuvanadeva as the ruling king. 

160 According to the very late Tamilnavalarcaritai. 

161 Two important editions available: by Ra. Irakavaiyankàr, Maturai, 1904; and by Ka. Ra. 
Kéyintaraca Mutaliyar, with his notes, rst ed., Madras, 1943, 2nd ed. 1949. 

182 A German version of Nampi's grammar by K. Graul appeared as early as 1857 in ZDMG, 
p. 359 ff. 


13 
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9.10.75. Nanmiil (ca. 1200), “The good book”, is the most distinguished 
normative grammar of literary Tamil. Its authority is still valid for the 
standard formal language. It is considered as the vaina (derived book) 
of Tol. which is its original book (mutanti), and as the cárfu (collateral 
writing) vis-à-vis Akatfiyam. It consists of 461 aphorisms in ven$á and 
akaval metres, dealing with phonology, graphics, and sandhi (elutiu), and 
with word-classes and morphology (coi); each of the two divisions has 
5 chapters. Its author Pavananti was a Jaina ascetic, who worked on his 
grammar under Amaràparanan Clyakankan, who was fairly easily 
identified as a Ganga feudatory of Kuléttunka Chola III (1178-1218) 
from an inscription in the Ekamranatha Temple in Kāñci,!® dated in the 
27th year of that king. It has received an excellent commentary by 
Mayilainatar, a Saivite scholar (x3th cent.),!* and another detailed 
commentary by Cankaranàmacciváyar (17th cent.), supplied by Civafiana 
Munivar (d. 1785). There is also a rgth cent. commentary on the grammar 
by Iramanuca Kaviráyar (d. 1853). Beschi's Towndl vilakkam (18th cent.) 
is greatly indebted to Nannig. 195 


9.10.8, Lexicography. The three earliest lexicographic works 36 in 
Tamil are 7Zzvákaram, a metrical dictionary in twelve parts, Pizkalantai 
(alias Pirikalanzkantu) in 10 parts ascribed to the son of Tivakaran, and 
Citémant. Pavananti (ca. 1200) quotes in s. 405 of his Nanni the Pinka- 
lantai. The author of Cufámani praises a king Kiruttinaràya (Krsnara- 
ya),!? very probably the Ràstraküta king Krsna II (A.D. 880-911/2).1$ 
Thus one might assign this lexicon to ca. ooo A.D.169 Cátáman: quotes 
both Tivdkaram and Pinkalantat. According to H. Nau, one may date 


16 SII, III, p. 122. 

166 Mayilainatar’s commentary quotes a number of classical literary texts; of the “‘grammars’’, 
it quotes Akattiyam (lost), Avinayam (lost), Tol, Payampdram (lost), PPVM and Yap. kar. 

165 The best ed, of Nagy! is that by U. V. S, Aiyar of 1918 (and ed., 1946); he had collated 15 
Mss. of the commentary. For early translations, cf. H. Bower, Iniroduciion to the Nannul; the 
Tamil Text and English Translation with Appendices, Notes and Grammatical Terms, Madras, 1876; 
J. Lazarus, An English Translation of ihe Nannul, Madras, 1878. An early ed. is that by S. Samuel 
Pillai, Tholeapya-Nunnool, revised by W. Joyes, Madras, 1858; cf. also G. Vijayaveuugopal, A 
modern evalutation of Nannul (eluitatikáram), Aunamalainagar, 1968. The earliest transl, into 
English seems to be that by W. Joyes, S. Samuel Pillai and T. Brotherton, Madras, 1848 (only the 
Eluttatikdvam). Early editions appeared in Madras in 1840, 1846, 1851, 1860 and 1900; the carliest 
seems to be that of 1839, of the text only (54 pp.). 

168 Tamil lexicography developed a fourfold system of dictionaries (mtkantu): the pérakarati is 
an alphabetical list of words and their meanings; the Poruakardii is a kind of Konversationslexikon ; 
the tokaiyakarati is a dictionary of synonyms; the fofatyakaráti is a “rhyming” (totai) dictionary. 

1? Almost certainly not the Vijayanagara ruler. However, some doubt remains. Cf. $ 10.3. 

13 Cf. SII, KE, pp. 38 and 42. 

we Cf. 74, XX XVI, pp. 285 and 288, 

V Prolegomena, pp. 34-5. 
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the Tévákaram before ca. 850 A.D., and Piżkalantai ca. 850-900 A.D. 
S. Vaiyapuri 17 ascribes Tivékaram to ca. the roth cent. 

Tivdkavam alias Céntan Tivdkaram has 2256 aphorisms in 12 sections 
or £okuti. Its author was Mantalapurutar (alias Tivakaran), the pupil of 
Kunapattiramunivar (author of Mahápurdna). The lexicon was compiled 
under the patronage of Céntan, son of Aruvantai, a chieftain of Ampar. 
The first 10 sections deal with words divided into groups according to 
their subject matter (names of gods, orders and ranks of men, parts of 
the body, names of beasts, birds, insects, plants, trees, place-names etc., 
names of tools, weapons, of qualities, actions, etc.). The 11th section deals 
with homonyms, the 12th section with group-names arranged in arith- 
metic progression.!7? 


9.10.9. Commentators. The first fully fledged prose commentary which 
has reached us is probably Nakkirar’s commentary on Iraiyanar’s Kalavi- 
yal which may belong to the 8th cent. A.D." Its final shape may be 
later. It consists of many pages of alliterative, ornate, but relatively 
simple prose. Ilampiranar wrote an outstanding commentary on Tol. 
some time in the rrth-x2th cent.!”5 Cénavaraiyar of the 13th cent. is the 
author of another commentary on Tol. Péráciriyar (r3th cent.) is one of 
the great masters of Tamil prose, the author of a commentary on Tol. 
and another on Manikkavacakar’s Tirukkóvatyár. He also annotated 380 
out of the 400 poems of Kur. Among the early commentators one must 
mention Mayilainatar’s (ca, 1325 A.D.) gloss on Nannal and Peruntéva- 
nàrs commentary on Viracoliyam. Atiyarkkunallàr (13th cent.) of 
Nirampaiyür, lived in Tipankuti near Tiruvarür, and was patronized by 
Poppanna Kankéyap, the son of a Ganga king. He wrote a learned, 
complex commentary on Ci. 

Parimélalakar (end of the 13th - rst half of the r4th cent.) was either 
a native of Okkür, or was born in Káficipuram of the family of Brahman 
priests of the Sri Ulakalantaperumal temple (thus U. V. S. Aiyar). He 
was a younger contemporary of Cénadvaraiyar, and earlier than Nacc. 
who criticised his commentary on Par. 11.57 in his commentary on TM P 
106. He wrote a learned, concise and clear commentary on TK, very 


v! HTLL, p. 165. 

122 For more details, cf. S. Vaiyapuri's Introduction to the Tamil Lexicon, p. XXVI. The earliest 
ed. of Tivakaram seems to be that of 1812, Madras. Subs. ed. Madras, 1904. 

178 Cf, K.Zvelebil, “The Earliest Account of the Tamil Acadermies", II J XV, 2 (1973), pp. 109-35. 

14 For the evaluation of the commentary às a source of Tamil prose, cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile 
of Murugan, pp. 254-6. 

V5 Cf, Mu, Ir&kavaivankàr, *"Iampüranatikal", Centamil 4, 1906; Ardyccittokuti, pp. 398-405. 
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much indebted to Sanskritic sources, and on Par.1% The last of the great 
commentators was Naccinarkkiniyar (ca. 1375), a Brahman scholar of the 
Bharadvája gotra from the Maturai country, very learned and immensely 
sophisticated, who completed the gloss on Kur., and annotated Tot, 
Pailubpáitu, Kal. and Civ." The anonymous commentaries on Pur., 
Patir. and Ais. belong probably also to the 12th-r4th centuries. Mákalür 
Kilàn alias Camuntit Tévanàyanàr who wrote a commentary on PPV M 
must also belong to this period. The commentaries, apart from being a 
ireasury of data, incorporated a tremendous array of syntactic and 
stylistic possibilities for prose fiction to arise and develop from within, 
and, to a great extent, modern Tamil prose is the result of the centuries- 
long development of this tradition.!** 


9.10.10. A number of poems, plays, and erudite texts is mentioned in 
the inscriptions; fragments of works and lists of authors and poems are 
preserved in the commentaries and glosses; all this attests the existence 
of a number of works which have very probably been lost beyond re- 
covery. As K. A. N. Sastri writes in The Cólas, p. 665, "the impression 
is hard to resist that this loss has been very considerable and that, with 
some remarkable exceptions, the survivals have been the result more of 
caprice and accident than of deliberate choice, or of an active literary 
criticism". On the other hand, other factors, like religious fanaticism, 
were almost certainly responsible for the loss of Buddhist and/or Jaina 
works. Some important Jaina and Duddhist epics which were lost have 
been mentioned above. To these one may add also a few Hindu religious 
epics, like Kannivanapuránam,"? of which only the names are left. 
Historical and pseudo-historical narratives like Š>; Rájarájavija yam, 59 


t The identity of the two commentators, on TK, and on Par., may, however, be doubted, as 
Pariméla]akar, the commentator on TK, is said to have been a native of Maturai. The commentary 
on T MP, ascribed to Parimélalakar, is almost certainly of a later date, and the work of another 
author. Cf. S. Vaiyapuri, Tanmilccularmanikal, 1959, pp. 190-201; Mu. Irakavaiyañkar, Cásatat- 
tasilkkavi caritam, 1937, pp. 114-18; id., Peruniokai, Maturai 1936. For the legend about his name 
(‘The beautiful one on a horse"), ef. TK ed. by Vai. Mu. Kōpālakrusņamācāryar, 1965, p. XVII. 
Cf. also U. V. S. Aiyar's ed. of Paripáfal, pp. XXIX-XXX. 

17? Nace, quotes in his commentary on Civ. 2463 Kabardi, the father of Mallinatha, believed to 
have lived in the 13th cent. 

17m The literature of erudition and commentaries could be treated only in the barest outline in 
this handbook. It badly needs an independent monographic treatment. The first step was taken 
by M. V. Aravintap in his Uratydciriyarka], "The Commentators”, Madras, 1968. Cf. also A. Mu. 
Paramacivànantam, Tama urainatai, "Tamil prose", Madras, rst ed. 1959, 2nd ed. 1967; K, 
Meenakshisundaram, *“The Critical Approach of the Commentators”, JTS 1 (Sept. 1972), pp. 71-7; 
K. Zvclebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, chapter 16, “The Prose of the Commentators”, pp. 247-63. 

1** Cf. inscr. 129 of 1902. The work, a sthalapurdna, is ascribed to a certain Kamalálaya Bhatta; 
and the inser, dated A.D. 1111 from Cuddalore mentions a gift of tax-free land in recognition of 


its wurlh. 
160 Inscr. 120 of 1931. This was to be read in the temple of Tiruppünturutti, Another historical 
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as well as historical plays (e.g. Rdjardjesvarandtakam}™ and popular 
plays (e.g. Pémpuliyürnátakam)*? are known from inscriptions only by 
name. Ámong the lost grammars and prosodic treatises, some seem to 
have followed Tol., e.g. Palkayam, Palkappiyam, Cirukákkaibpátini yam 
and Kakkaippatini yam.!** There was a compendium to the prosody sec- 
tion of a very ancient lost grammar, Avinayam, known as Nalatinarpatu. 
Another largely quoted lost prosody is Mayeceuraryáppu whose author 
seems to have made a comparative study of Sanskrit and Tamil metrics, 
and may be assigned to the 8th-gth cent. A.D.184 


narrative mentioned in No. 198 of 1919 is the Kuloitunkacolacarita? by a Tirunáráyana Bhatta 
alias Narayanap Pattàtittag on Kulóttuüka I. 

Pi The ndiakam was to be enacted in the great Tanjore temple during festivals, cf, SH, II, 
p. 306. 

15? This is ascribed to Kamalalaya Bhatta, cf. No. 128 of 1902. Cf. K. A. N. Sastri, The Còlas, 
pP. 663-5. 

16 G. Vijayavenugopal, the author of A modern evaluation of Nannul (eluliatikaram), 1968, has 
compiled the preserved aphorisms of Avinavanàr from Avinayam and 4vinayappuranalat, of 
Citukkàkkaippátipiyar, of Kaiyapàr, of Palkayapar, from Carkayàppu, Nalalinarpatu, and Peri- 
yammam, These have so far, alas, remained unpublished. 

w S. Vaivapuri, ET LL, p. 73. Au outstanding study in Tamil of the cominentators and their 
approach to literature is D. Sattanesan's **Naccipàrkkipiyaratu ilakkiya muyarci", Kurukséram, 
1968, pp. 63-rro. 


CHAPTER TEN 


LATE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 
(A.D. r200-1750) 


Part I 


10.1. The philosophical and religious literature of Saiva Siddhánta and 
Virasaivism. 


10.1.0. The Saiva Siddhànta texts or sdsíras arc enumerated in a 
venpa ! which gives their names as follows: Tiruvuntiydar, Tirukhajirru- 
patiydr, Civatidnapilam, Civafiánactittyàr, Irupavirupahtu, Unmatvilak- 
kam, Civapivakdcam, Tiruvarutpayan, Vindvenpa, Porripahrotat, Kotikka- 
vi, Nescuvitulütu, Unmatvilakkam, and Cankarpanirdkaranam. The four 
great dcáryas of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta are Meykantap, Arunanti, 
Umaàpati and Maraifiápacampantap.* From the point of view of aesthetic 
considerations, the greatest poet among the later medieval Saivas is 
Tattuvarayar. Saiva Siddhanta adopted the scholarly division of books 
into original, secondary, and supplementary works, and considers the 
Saiva dgamas as munnal or mutal, i.e. as original works, the Civasianapo- 
tam and Civafanacitti as valinil or secondary scriptures, and the Civa- 
pirakácam. as cárpu or supplementary treatise. Sometimes, Civasiánapo- 
tam is regarded as mutal. 


r0.r.1. Tiruviyalir Uyyavanta Tévanàyanàr composed, in 1148, 
Tiruvuntiyadr, the first fully fledged philosophical treatise on the Saiva 
Siddhanta, It consists of 45 triplets, and derives its title from the con- 
cluding feet of each stanza, unti para "may your evil (nature) fly (away) '! 
It has a commentary by Cirrampalattampirap.? 


10.1.2. Tirukkatavür Uyyavanta Tévanàyanár is said to have been 
the pupil of the author of T?ruvauntiyár. There is however a tradition 
which considers these two persons to be one. He has composed Tirukka- 
lirrupatiydr (1178) in roo vexpa quatrains. A commentary by Civappira- 
kácar is available. 


1 Peruntohai No. 2044. 
2 Peruntokai No, 1891. 
* Cf. B. Nadarasan, Tíruvwntyar Rendered into English, Sri Kasi Madam, Tiruppanantal, 1958. 
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10.1.3. In the first half of the 13th cent., Meykantatevar formulated 
the tenets of Saiva Siddhànta in his Civatianapotam, a concise treatise of 
a dozen aphorisms, which may have been translated from a Sanskrit 
original.* The author is said to have been found on the steps of the temple 
tank by Accutar Kalappalar, a védla chieftain of Tiruppennakatam 
(Tanjore distr.). He became a student of Paraficoti who gave him the 
name Meykantar, “He who saw the Truth".* The work, which is believed 
to have been composed in 1223,5 is conceived so that the first 3 aphorisms 
affirm the existence of the three entities, pati (god), pacu (soul) and 
pacam (bondage); the next three define and explain their nature and 
mutual relation; the next triad deals with the means of release, and the 
last triad with the nature of salvation. This work is held in the highest 
esteem." The most important commentaries on it, written by Civafiápa- 
munivar (d. £785), are Tiravilamápáiiyam (Drávidamahabhásya), an 
elaborate commentary revered as sacred scripture, and its brief version, 
Civatdnapotaccirrurai® 


10.1.4. According to a legend, Arunanti, a Brahman ascetic, preached 
the Saiva philosophy, but gradually found his students leaving him for 
the much younger Meykantar. Arunanti set out for Tiruvennainallir and 
listened to the young teacher who lectured on the evil principle of self- 
importance.® Very much irritated, Arunanti asked the young sage to 
explain, whereupon Maykantàr simply stared him in the face. Arunanti 
understood, begged the sage’s pardon, and joined the ranks of his students. 

Arunanti, who bears the title cakaldkamapantitar, "the savant of all 
dgamas’’, is the author of the greatest classic of the Tamil Saiva doctrine, 


4 According to Civañapa Mupivar (d. 1785), the work is a translation from the Rawravdgama. 
However, the book is traditionally regarded as either revealed scripture, or at least as a collection 
of ancient scattered sacred teachings. 

5 The original name of the saint was Cuvétavapapporuma]. 

* An inser. of 1232 (16th regnal year of Rijaraja 1II), EI, VIT, p. 208, mentions a Tiruvennainal- 
lar Meykantatévap making an endowment to a Siva temple near Tiruvannamalai. The era of 
Meykantàr begins traditionally in A.D. 1215. 

7 Cf. Perunkatas 1885: vétam pacuvatanpdal meyyā hamanálvar | otun tamilataui nulluruney- 
põtamiku | neyyt lurucuvaiya nilvenney meykantay | ceyyatainil nuin riram, “The Veda is the cow; 
its milk is the true agama; the Tamil sung by the four (in Té'. and Tirwv.) is the ghee extracted 
from it; and the virtue of the Tamil work of Meykantàr of the celebrated Venney is the fine taste 
of the ghee”. 

3 Cf, H. R. Hoisington, “‘Tattuvakattalai, Law of the Tattuvam. A synopsis of the mystical 
philosophy of the Hindus”, AOR, Vol. 4, 1853, pp. 1-30; D. N, Davamoney, Siva Gnana Botham, 
An English Translation, Trichinopoly, 1927; Gordon Matthews, Siva-íana-Bodham, James G. 
Forlong Fund Vol. XXIV, The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1948; a Science Graduate, The Genesis 
of the Siva Gnana Bodkam, Jaffna, 1952; J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, Siva-stana-Hodham of Meikanda 
Deva Translated with Introduction and Notes, Madras, 1958. Cf. also A. M. Pjatigorskij, Materialy 
po istorii indijskoj filosofii, Moskow, 1962, pp. 196-216, containing a Russian translation of Civañā- 
gapótam 1, 3, 4, 7-9, 12-27. 

* One of the three evil passions of the soul, the other two being delusion and lust. 
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the widely read Civatidnacttizydr, composed in 1253. The book has 529 
stanzas, The first part, (301 stanzas) termed Parapakkam, is a critical 
discussion of rival systems, of which fourteen (including four Buddhist 
and two Jaina) are refuted. The second part (228 stanzas), called Cupa- 
kkam, is a statemet of the true doctrine.“ Arunanti was also the author 
of Irupavirupahiu (comp. 1254) which is a dialogue between teacher and 
pupil (using alternately two metres in the twenty verses; hence the name). 
The name of Meykantàr occurs in every one of the stanzas. 


10.1.5. Manavacakankatantar of Tiruvatikai (S. Arcot) was the 
author of Unmaivilakkam, “Exposition of the Truth", the simplest of the 
manuals of the doctrine, composed according to tradition in 1245 or 1255. 
It gives the epitome of the system in 54 quatrains. There is an old anon- 
ymous commentary. 


10.1.6. Umapati Civácárya, a Brahman from Korravankuti near 
Citamparam, said to be a convert from Vaisnavism, was a very prolific 
author of pocms, philosophical treatises, a biography, and, above all, of 
the remaining eight Saiva Siddhànta Sasivas. He composed his rich 
literary works between A.D. 1300-1325. Besides an abridged version of 
the Great purdna of Cékkilar, termed Tiruttontarpurdnacdram, in 83 
stanzas, he wrote Cékkilàr's biography in 103 stanzas (Cékkildyndyanar- 
puranam), a purānic account of the origin of Tirumura: (Tirumuraikanta- 
juranam), and the sthalapurdna of Citamparam in 415 stanzas—Koyil- 
purdnam, 

His eight Saiva Siddhanta sdsfras are: Civappirakacam (probably his 
first work), a religio-philosophic treatise in roo viruitam stanzas, con- 
sidered as a cdrpundl to Civandnacitiiyar it Tiruvaruipayan in 100 kural 
couplets, dealing with release and the doctrine of the guru, which was 
commented upon by Nirampa Alakiyar (g.v.) and others; Vindvenpda in 


w Annotated by Napappirakacar of Tiruvorriyür (g.v.), by Tattuvappirakácar, and by Véluppan- 
táram. 

11 Annotated by Civakiriyoki, Maraifidpacampantar (¢.v.), Niranspavalakiyar (g.v.), Napappira- 
kacar of Jaffna, Civafiayamugivar, and Ramaliika Tampiray. There is also a chapter on logic 
dealing with the ten logical methods of &àici, harutal, urai, iamai, porul, oppu, olipu, wnmai, aitikam 
and tyaipu. 

1? Commentary by Namaccivaya Tampiran. Cf. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, Siañana Siddhiyar 
of Arunandi Sivacharya, Madras, 1913, with introduction, notes and glossary; idem, Stva-sana 
Siddhiyar Supakkam of Arulnandhi Sivam, Dharmapura, 1948. Cf. also A. M. Pjatigorskij, 
Materialy po istorii indijskoj filosofii, Moskow, 1962, pp. 217-45, containing a Russian translation 
of Civatiayacittiyar parapakkam, st. 47-82. 

13 There are many commentaries on this work, some of them still unedited (e.g. that of Maturai 
Náàpappirakácar or Arunantitévar), Cf. G. U. Pope, Introduction to Tiruvdgagam, p. xciv. Also, 
H. R. Hoisington in JAOS 1854. 

5 Cf, G. U. Pope, Introduction to T'irwvágagan, p. xliv, and J. M. Nallaswaii Pillai, TRirwvarut- 
payan of Umapathi Sivacharya, Dharmapuram, 1945. 
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I3 quatrains, dealing with mdyd, with a commentary by Namacivaya 
Tampiran; Póorripahrolai, a work in 95 venpaá stanzas on maya (many 
commentaries available); Kotikkavi in 4 venas on the conquest of maya; 
Neücuvituiüiu of 125 stanzas (the poet—a virgin, sending his mind to 
obtain the konrai flower from the fect of Maraifiana Campantar, his guru); 
Unmainerivilakkam in 24 lines; Cankarpanivakaranam in 20 akaval 
stanzas is a critique of other creeds, dealing also with minute differences 
among Saiva doctrines, It is dated by the author himself in A.D. 1313. 
Umāpati also complied an anthology of 99 Saiva hymns, entitled 77- 
rumurailliratiu. He is credited with a number of other Tamil works,1® 
and he was the author of some Sanskrit works, e.g. Pauskarabhasyam, a. 
commentary on Pauskardgama,! besides a Tamil collection of 300 verses in 
kalivenpa on 274 Saiva shrines (Civatialacivandmacattindmakkalivenpa).¥ 


10.1.7. Tattuvaráyar was one of the most powerful poets among the 
later medieval Saiva-orientated authors. His period must be later than 
1350-75, and earlier than the 16th cent. The most probable date is ca. 
I450-1475 A.D.!? He was a Brahman of Virai in the Chola country; he 
went north in search of a guru; upon returning south he is said to have 
accepted as his teacher his fellow-student Corüpanantar. He is the author 
of many devotional songs in a variety of metric forms and genres; some 
of the poems are quite remarkable. His voluminous work may be divided 
according to various genres. He composed thrce vexpd collections: 
Civabppirakácavenpa in 43 stanzas (said to be his first composition), 
Cinnabppüvenpa (alias Taituvacaritat) in roo stanzas,? and Amirtacdram 
in 280 venpás on 20 different faiths, interesting for its conciliatory tone 
towards both Saivism and Vaisnavism; the poet himself adheres to 
Vedanta. The two antdtis are Venpa antáti alias Tattuvavilakkam in roo 
verses in praise of his guru, and Kalitizva: antáti alias Tattuvacáram in 
IOO stanzas in praise of Civappirakácar and Corüpànantar. He composed 
six malais or panegyric “garlands”, Ivaitaimanimdlat (Tatiuvatipam), 


1’ 26 hynins by Canipantar, 63 by Appar, ro by Cuntarar. 

15 His authorship of Tirumuraikanlapuraánam is open to doubt. It is uot certain whether he was 
the author of Tiruppatikkóvai, Nauapicai, Nanatiteai, Periyapuránacáram, Civappunniyattelivu 
and Tirupppatihakkovai, all ascribed to him. 

£ Ed. in 1925. In 1944 another Sanskrit treatise of his, entitled Sadarafa samgraha, was printed 
in Calcutta by P, Sastri, 

1 For the life and works of Uinapati, cf. Pope, Introduction to Tiruvagagam, pp. xciii and xciv. 

18 For arguments, cf. Mu. Arunácalam, Tamil ilakkiya varalára, 15 th cent., 1969, p. 254. Ac- 
cording to K. A. N. Sastri, the end of the 14th - the beginning of the 15th cent, It is at present very 
difficult to decide which date is the correct one. 

" Cispappi is a small sub-genre on the ten properties of the guru (name, country, town, river, 
mountain, animal, banner, drum, weapon, garland), mentioned in the Paifiyal grammars; however, 
so far only this work is known as its representative. 
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stanzas in praise of the guru, Naànmamimaálai (Tattuva anupavam), 40 
stanzas in praise of the guru, further Téiravatimalai, Tiruvarulkalanmála:, 
Pérrimalai and Pukalccimalai. To his less important compositions belong 
Mummanikkovai (Tattuvaripam), 30 songs in praise of the guru, Nána- 
vindtankalampakam (Tatiuvafiónam), 101 songs in praise of the guru, 
Kalimatal (Tattuvatiunivu), 232 kanni verses plus r venpå on his love for 
the guru, two ulds (Cilétatyuld or Tatiuva vakkiyam in 403 kannis plus 
I venpd, and Ula or Tatinvakdmiyam, 391 hannis plus 2 venpds, both 
praising the gura), Nevicuvitutdin (Tatiuvaniccayam), 182 kannis plus 1 
venpa in praise of the guru, Tacankam (Taliuvabotam), a kalippad in 63 
lines, one vena, one Ralittuvat praising the guru, and Tivuiidldttu in 51 
kannis (alias Tattuvapirakdcam). More interesting is Péffaittirundmam 
(Tattuvanilaiyam), a pillatttamil in 66 stanzas on Civappirakacar, but 
especially the two paranis, Afüfavataipparani (alias Ndnaparani alias 
Tattuvakkdict), 493 talica? stanzas on the annihilation (vafai) of Ignorance 
personified as Aññaxn, and Mokavatatpparani in 850 kaunis on the killing 
of Mokan (Illusion). This second work includes 110 songs in which the 
Devi instructs her demons in Vedanta: this portion is sometimes con- 
sidered as an independent work called Cacivannapétam, and is in popular 
use as the first introduction to Vedànta in Tamil. 

The poet's Pafuiurai is a unique collection of 1140 stanzas in 138 
chapters; these songs are ditties in very simple form and of great appeal 
to the common man, derived from folk songs; they are of enormous 
importance for our understanding of Tamil folk-poetry in the medieval 
period.?! In the zoth chapter, the book contains 22 venas of a 14th cent. 
treatise, Civénantamdlat (st. 394-414). 

Another very important work by Tattuvardyar is the Peruniiratfu or 
“Great anthology" of 2821 stanzas (plus 12 stanzas of the Preface), 
called also Civappirakdcapperuntiratin in honour of his teacher's gura.?? 
Kuruntivatiu or the "Short anthology” of 1340 stanzas,” and the “Great 
anthology", conserve the religious and philosophic literature of “the silver 
age of Saivism in the Tamil country’’.24 


*! There are songs about traditional occupations sung by the barber, the carpenter, a Paraya 
woman ete., songs about love sung by the mother, father, etc.; songs sung by the lizard, the snake, 
the parrot, ete. Tt seems that each occupational group had its own songs and tunes. 

2 Ed. in 1g12 by Kō. Vativél Cettiyàr and M. Canmuka Mutalivàr. Sometimes this anthology 
is ascribed to his teacher Corüpápanta Técikar, the pupil of Civappirakicar of Tiruvariir (cf. 
K. A. N. Sastri, HSI, 5rd ed., p. 383). This is quite incorrect. It was on the instigation of Corüpànau- 
tar that Tattuvarayar prepared the anthology, which contains poems of 147 works, known and 
unknown, preserved and lost. 

55 Ed, in 1868 and 1912. 

a K. A. N, Sastri, HSF, 3rd ed., p. 384. 
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Tattuvarayar also adapted some Sanskrit works: Icurakitat in 338 
stanzas, a Vedanta book with Siva as the Supreme Lord, making much 
use of chandas, is based on the Uitarakdntam of the Kiarmapurana; 
Piramakitat in 547 stanzas in 12 chapters is an adaptation of Satasaqhitá. 


10.1.8. Maturai Civappirakacar, a student of Maturai Napappira- 
kacar (1450-75) who composed a commentary on Civappivakdcam, wrote 
a large patiyam (bhasya, detailed commentary) on Umapati’s Civappira- 
kácam in 1488-9, and a commentary on Arunanti's lrup@eirupahtu in the 
same year. Maraifidnacampantar % who lived in the majha at Citam- 
param in ca. 1550 A.D., composed the Crvaturumattiram (1553) containing 
over I200 stanzas in I2 sections, based on the agamas, dealing with 
cosmology, theology, temples and their constitution. He has also been 
credited with the authorship of Civacamayaneri, “The path of the Saiva 
creed", 727 stanzas in &wura]venpa in 3 sections, dealing with the relation- 
ship of guru and disciples, and the daily religious observances of the 
Saivite. His other works arc Kamalálayapuránam (1548) on Tiruvarür, 
1065 stanzas in 20 chapters; Arunakirippurdnam (1555), Cankarpa- 
nirdkavamam, Paramépatécam, and Muitanilai? His pupil Maraifiana 
Técikar (16th cent.) composed a commentary on Civafanacitityar. 


10.1.9. Civàkkira Yóoki alias Civakkoluntu Técikar was the head of 
the monastery at Cüriyankóyil (Chola country), He is said to have held 
a famous disputation with Manavàlamuni in front of Sarfoji Maharaja of 
Tanjore. This story is late and apocryphal and must be rejected on 
chronological grounds: the Vaisnava author’s dates are 1370-1443; 
Civakkira is dated in 1564; and Sarfoji Raja’s period was 1798-1833. 
Civakkira wrote an authoritative commentary on Civaidnactttiyar 
(1564), and Caivacanniydcapallati, Civanerippirakdcam, as well as a 
number of Tamil commentaries on Sanskrit treatises, and some original 
Sanskrit treatises (Sivajidnabodha samgraha vyákhyána and others). 


10.1.10. Kamalai Nanappirakacar (ca. 1525-75) of Tiruvariir, alias 
Cattiyafiapa Pantáram, the pupil of Palutaikattiya Nanappirakacar and 
the spiritual father of the Dharmapura monastery, was the author of 


?» Namacivayattampiray of Tiruvávatuturai wrote another commentary on the Ctvappirakacam 
in 1677. 

* Different from the student of Arunanti, the vàlala of Tirukkalaficéri, and the teacher of Uma- 
pati. This Maraifiapacampantar belonged to the 13th cent.; and the merging of the two poets into 
one person in M, S, Purnalingam Pillai's TL (1029), p. 251 must be rejected. 

* There is a tradition that he also composed Iraivanirpayay, Cakalákamacára m, Paramatatimi- 
rapagw, Comavarakarpam, Tirukkóyirkunram and other works. There are a number of unedited 
writings ascribed to him. Some of his many works seem to have been lost. The whole question of 
his writings is vague and open. 
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many manuals on Saiva worship, besides a purdza on Tirumaluvati 
(1565), and a kóvai on Tiruvannamalai. He is also credited with A nuttana 
akaval, Putpaviti, Pimálai, Crvapticat akaval (an important work on 
ceremonies and rites), Piracátamalai (manual of ritual), Civánantapótam, 
Nanappallu (alias Tiruvárürppallu), Attuwvakkaltalai, A yirappdtal, and 
Tiruvanaikkappurdnam. He had a number of students who were very 
active in literature, the most prominent among them the anonymous 
author of Anmalinkamdlat, and Nirampa Alakiya Técikar, as well as 
Macilamani Campantar, and Kurufianacampantar (ca. 1550-75), thc 
first actual head of the Dharmapura matha, author of Civapdkacdram. 

Macilamant Campantar (r6th cent.), one of the close disciples of 
Kamalai Nanappirakacar, became the author of Uitavakécamankaip- 
purdnam which is rather important since it contains the life-story of 
Manikkavacakar. 


IO.I.1I. Even more important among the students of Kamalai 
Napappirakacar was Nirampa Alakiya Técikar, a Saiva véldja, highly 
proficient in both Sanskrit and Tamil. He was born in Tévataraniyam, 
and lived mostly in Maturai; there is a tradition that he was the teacher 
of Paraficdti, the author of the famous Tirwvilatydlarpuranam (q.2.). 
Among his many important students one should mention Alakaiccampan- 
ta Mupivar who composed the well-known Tiruvárürpuranam (1597), and 
Nanakkiittar, the author of Ceppécapurdnam and of Tiruvaiyárruppurá- 
nam (alias Pasicanatippurdnam). It is believed that the famous Pandya 
prince-poets, Ativirarama and Varatunka, were also his students. His 
Cétupurdnam in praise of Cétu and Rame$varam in 3438 virutiam stanzas 
(39 books) is very popular among scholars as it uses all the rare words 
listed in the lexicons, peculiar grammatical forms, and unique usages, 
and is considered helpful in enriching the vocabulary of aspiring writers. 
It is interesting that he has Tamilized many Sanskrit loanwords. He also 
composed $uránas on Tirupparankiri and on Tiruvaiydru, as well as a 
commentary on Cívajiiánacittiyaár and another on Tiruvarutpayan. The 
Kuruilánacampantar malas is also ascribed to him. 

Tiruvorriyür Nánappirakàcar, another student of Kamalai Nanap- 
pirakácar, was the author of a commentary on Civasanacilliyár Para- 
pakkam, and on Cankarpanirdkaranam, as well as of the Tirivorriyür- 
puranam. 


10.1.12. Turacai Ampalavana Técikar (ca. 1605) was the author of 
Pippiljai atfavanai, an easy prose exposition of Saiva philosophy, said 
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to have been composed for the edification of a loyal attendant.?* He was 
also the author of a number of religious and polemic works like Citidnta- 
cikamam, Nuittatvilakkam, Canmárkacilliydàr and others. Turaiyür Ci- 
vappirakacacuvami was the contemporary of Lingama Nayaka of Vellur, 
a rebellious nobleman and governor who headed the Tamil rising against 
the Vijayanagara power in 1599-1601. He is said to have turned Virasai- 
vite to win the Nàyaka's favour and to induce him to restore worship in 
the temple of Citamparam, interrupted by the intolerance of the Vaisnava 
officials of Vijayanagara. He was the author of Atvaitavenpa, an exposi- 
tion of Saiva philosophy in 218 verses, and of two works on the theology 
and philosophy of Virasaivism, Kanapdcitarattinamdlat and Catakaitira- 
yan. 


10.1.13. Matai Tiruvénkatanatar alias Tiruvénkatandataiyar, born in 
Matai in a family of Smarta Brahmans, became a high official of Krsna 
Muttuvirappa Nàyaka of Maturai at Kayattür (Tirunelveli distr.) around 
1633. He undertook the exposition of Advaita Vedanta in a long Tamil 
poem, thus trying to excel Krsna Misra who expounded the same philos- 
ophy in an allegorical Sanskrit drama Prabodhacandrodaya. The Tamil 
work, with 48 cantos and 20I9 verses, is entitled Meyfiianavilakkam, 
"an Exposition of true knowledge", alias Pérapótacantivotayam. He is 
also the author of Kitdracattaldtiu and Nánacópanam. As a high official 
he patronized many poets, and is said to have induced Vaittiyanata 
Técikar to write his famous grammar llakkanavilakkam. 


10.1.14. Velliyampala Tampiràn (ca. 1650) is the last important 
Saiva exegetist and commentator. He was the disciple of the great poet 
Kumarakuruparar (g.v.). He wrote an extensive bAásya-type commentary 
called Nánavaranavilakkam on Civatidnacittiydy, with many citations 
from the égamas, some of which the author also translated into Tamil. 
Among his other works are Nadnacampantar camtthamalai, Táláttu (“Lul- 
laby”), Tiruppalliyelucet, Muttiniccayaccirrurai, a Tamil commentary on 
the Mrgendrdgama, and a number of vellai (or vellit) Páfal, easy verses 
pregnant with ideas. He was also the teacher of the famous poet Ci- 
vappirakacacuvami {ę.v.). 


10.1.15. The later medieval Saiva literary output is quite enormous. 
In this "silver age" of Saivism, thousands of texts of varying types, 
genres, forms and subforms, and of very different quality, connected by 
a common Saiva Siddhanta, or Viragaiva, or Saiva Vedanta, ideology, 


* K, A, N, Sastri, HST, 3rd ed., p. 385. 
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form a body of literature which has been almost entirely ignored by all 
English-written handbooks of Tamil literature,” and which needs in fact 
a thorough, minute monographic treatment. As this cannot be attempted 
in this handbook, at least the six Saiva paramparai or traditional lines 
represented by a succession of spiritual leaders and teachers will be out- 
lined here, as far as they have some bearing on Tamil literature :?? 


(1) The line of Kafici Nanappirakacar dtizam. This line has its origin 
in the teachings of Cirrampala Natikal, a student of Kankai Meykantàr 
of Cika]i, author of a number of works, the most important of which 
seems to be Tukalarupótam (ca. 1325-50 A.D.). The true foundation of 
the line was laid by Kafici Nàpapirakàcar (ca. 1350). Books began to be 
produced in this line in the 16th cent.: thus Purana Tirumalainatar (ca. 
1525) is responsible for a number of purduas,?* Kacci Napappirakacar 
(ca. 1525) was another prolific writer? and Tattuvappirakacar (ca. 1500- 
1550) composed a number of popular single stanzas. 

(2) The line of Kavai Ampalanátat Tampiran (starting about 1375- 
1400) produced many profilic writers, above all Maturai Nanappirakacar 
(1450-75) who composed a commentary on Civappirakdcam; his pupil 
Maturai Civappirakücar (1475-1500) was the author of another com- 
mentary on the same classic; Maraifidna Técikar (ca. 1525) glossed 
Civatianacilityár, etc. The line was still active in the 18th cent. 

(3) The so-called vala? line became extinct only in the early zoth cent, 
and goes back to Campanta Mupivar (ca. 1350) who was at the very 
beginning of line 2; the real founder of this line was Kapnutaiya Vallal 
alias Campanta Carandlayar (ca. 1400) with his Taituvavilakkam. 

(4) One of the most influential and vigorous lines is that of Tiruvava- 
tuturai dfinam which is traditionally based on Meykantàr's Crvariánapó- 
iam as its scripture. It began its organized monastic life with Namaci- 
vayamirtti in the 16th cent., but counts among its members such im- 
portant teachers as Arunanti, Katantai Maraifidpa Campantar (ca. 1300), 
Umapati, Kalikkankai Meykantar (ca. 1330) and his pupil Kali Palu- 
taikkatti Cirrampala Nati (ca. 1350). The first head of the matha, Müvalür 
Namacivayamiirtti (1525) is a descendant in the line of Cittar Civappira- 
kàcar and Arul Namaccivayar (ca. 1330), the author of Nánajücastiruvi- 
rultam. 


? Thus Jesudasan, HTL; they dedicate only very general paraphraphs to these texts (pp. 214-5); 
T. P. Meenakshisundaram's four paragraphs in AHT, pp. 159-61. 

3 Cf, Mu. Arunácalam, Tamil slakkiya varalàrs, 14th cent., 1969, pp. 410-30. 

" CHamparabpuraánam and Cokkanátarulá (1508). 

21 The author of Kirusnatcvardyar marcarippa and Kaccthalampakam, among other works. 
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(5) The line of the Tarumapura (Dharmapura) matha was established 
as an order in the 16th cent. when the monastery was founded in Dharma- 
puram near Mayuram. Its spiritual ancestor was Katantai Maraifíápa 
Campantar and, as in line 4, the important teachers were Umapati and 
Maccuc Cettiyar (alias Arul Namaccivàyar, ca. 1330). It counts among 
its teachers Cirrampala Natikal and Kamalai Napappirakacar (1525-75). 
The first head of the monastery was Kurufiana Campantar (ca. 1550), the 
author of Civapokacáram. Like linc 4, it has been very active until our 
own day. 

(6) Arul Namacivaya Técikar (alias Ceppuc Cettiyàr, a schoolmate of 
Umapati) was at the bottom of another long-lived line of teachers, 
through Tiruvaiyàru Cantiracékaran and Tiruvaiyaru Camindta Técikar; 
the 14 subsequent spiritual leaders were all vé@/as; in the 17th cent. they 
produced some ::/4s.33 Their monastery was called Cepparai. 

(7) The Tu]avür g#zam in Pantinatu can boast of the famous Nirampa 
Alakiya Técikar, a pupil of Kamalai Napappirakacar. Ampalavàna 
Técikar of Tiruvavatuturai belonged originally to Tu]avür. 

(8) Kamalai Nanappirakacar (1525-75) was a very active teacher and 
established no less than five lines of succession of acaáryas: the first, 
through Nirampa Alakiyar of Tulàvür (ca. 1550-75), the author of 
Cétupuranam etc., to Alakai Campanta Munivar and Nànakküttar (both 
at end of the r6th cent.), authors of purdzas; the second produced the 
Anmalinkamálai (ca. 1560); the third, through Tiruvorriyür Napappira- 
kācar (1550-75) to Tiruvorriyür Tattuvappirakàcar (ca. 1600), the an- 
notator of Czrtizydr-Parapakkam; the fourth important student was 
Maàcilàmani Campantar, the author of Uitarakócamankaipuranam ; finally, 
the last line produced the first head of the monastery at Dharmapuram, 
Kurufianacampantar (ca. 1550), the author of Civayékacdram.*4 


10.2. The philosophical and religious literature of Vaisnavism. 


10.2.0. IÍ the medieval Saiva religio-philosophical literature is a field 
which badly needs detailed and critical examination, this is even more 


9 Cepparaikanakacapainatag ula, publ. in 1953; Cepparai ula, publ. in 1958. 

34 Some recent studies of Saiva Siddhánta: Violet Paranjoti, Saiva Siddhānta, 2nd revised ed., 
London, 1954; K. M. Balasubramaniam, Special Lectures on Saiva Siddhanta, Annamalainagar, 
1959; V. Ponniah, Theory of Knowledge of Saiva Siddhanta, Annamalainagar, 1962; Collected Lec- 
tires on Saiva Siddhanta 1946-1954, re-publ. Annamalai Univ. 1965. The great classic, though very 
polemic and in parts rather naive, still remains J. M. Nallaswami Pillai’s Studies in Satva-Siddhanta, 
pp. 360+ xvi, Madras, 1911. For older studies, cf. Tamulische Schriften zur Erlüuterung des Vedama- 
Systems, Übersetzung und Erklärung von Karl Graul, Leipzig, 1854: includes Tántavamürtti, Kaiva- 
lyanavanitam and Vittijaranijacuvami, Paticatacappirakara nam (transl, no Tamil text), as well as 
Atmabidaprakasika, transl. from Sanskrit with Sanskrit text. Cf. also M. Raghava Aiyangar, 
“Tiruvénkatanatar of Matai”, JORM, 1928, pp. 34-41 for 10.1.13. 
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true of the Vaisnava exegetic literature of the same period. The number 
of unprinted texts is enormous; it is not easy even to gather an authentic 
account of the Vaisnava commentaries, and especially of the class of 
esoteric theological works known as rahasyas ("secrets").35 The following 
account—like the preceding paragraphs—will thus of necessity be 
simplified and incomplete. 


IO.2.I. Pillai Lokacariyar (1264-1369 ?), the son of Vatakku Tiruviti 
Pillai, lived in Srirangam and is the author of 18 works known as astádasa 
rahasyas, "The eighteen secrets": r. Mumühsubbati, dealing with the 
three “secrets” a person has to understand and practise to attain moksa ;3* 
2. Tattuvatrayam, “The three principles", dealing with cz, "the animate", 
acit, "the inanimate”, and isvara, "god"; 3. Aritaparicakam, on the five 
prerequisites for the attainment (of any goal); 4. $rivacanapisanam, the 
masterpiece of the author, containing the entire philosophy of the Tenka- 
lai Y Vaisnava sect in 465 sátras; 5. Arcciráti, about the journey of the 
departed soul from Earth to the Heaven of Vaikuntha; 6. Praméyacéka- 
ram; 7. Pirapannaparitranam (on pivapanna, complete surrender to god); 
8. Caracankirakam; 9. Camcáracamrdjyam; 10. Naverattinamdlar; 11. 
Navavitacampaniam (the nine kinds of relationship man has with god), 
a highly important work of Vaisnava philosophy; 12. Tattuvacékaram (a 
polemic work, refuting views other than Vaisnava); 13. Y átrucctkappalt ; 
41. Parantapaji ; 15. Srivappatipati; 16. Tantivayam; 17. Taniccaramam , 
18. Tanippiranavam. 

Alakiya Manavala Perumal Ciyar (12 cent.) is said to have been original- 


95 K, A, N. Sastri, HSI, 3rd cd., p. 385, For the information which follows I am mostly indebted 
to Mu. Arunacalam’s fami sakkiya varaláru, 14th and 15th centuries, 1969; to some extent, 
to K. K. A. Venkatacliari's Ms. on the prose of the Vaisnava acáryas; finally, to the kind informa- 
tion received by personal communication from a Vaisnava informant in Triplicane, Madras, 

?* They are: the tirumantiram ($rimantra) which expounds the meaning underlying the greatest 
manira Om namonáráyanáaya ; the tuvayam (dvayam) dealing with the relationship between the two, 
the god and the soul; the caramaclókam (caramastoka) which deals with the concept of renunciation ; 
mumüksu means “one who desires deliverance”. 

37 The division between the two great sects of Vaisnavism arose mainly over the issue of prapatt:, 
the total surrender to the god in bhakti. According to the Texkafat (“Southern school”) doctrine, 
the “abandoning” means a sequence in the steps of the act of prapatti. The performance of the 
daily and seasonal Vedic rites is to be abandoned as a prerequisite qualification for the surrender 
to the god's grace. According to the Vatakalai ("Northern school’) doctrine, the “abandoning” 
means à situation over which man has no control; only this situation entails Prapatti, the surrender; 
otherwise, all men should continue the performance of ordained Vedic rites, Each prapanna, one 
who has surrendered himself to the god in bhakti, is faced with this question of whether to perform 
the daily and seasonal religious duties and rites or not. Vedanta Desika, and all his Vatakalai 
followers, stand for the philosophy of Vedic rites. Furthermore, the Vafekalais prefer Sanskrit, 
regard Laksmi (Sri) as equal to Visnu, are more “aristocratie” in outlook, and their sect-mack is 
similar to the letter U; the Tewkalais give equal place to Tamil, maintain that Laksini is a created, 
finite being, are more "democratic" in outlook, and their sect-mark is similar to the letter Y. 
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ly an unlettered cook in the house of Periyavaccan Pillai; he became his 
disciple at the age of 32 and wrote a commentary on Téruvaymol: termed 
Pannirayivappatt, and a Bhagavadgita venpa following Ramanuja’s inter- 
pretation of the text. 

Alakiya Manavala Perumal Nayanar, younger brother and pupil of 
Pillai Lokàcárya, was a keen controversialist on behalf of the Tezkalai 
sect, engaging in disputes with Vétanta Técikar, and also the author of 
a commentary on Tivuppdvai as well as of Acárya hrtayam, “The heart 
of the preceptor" (among other exegetic texts); this is a difficult work, 
dealing mostly with the hymns of Nammá]vàr: the Vedas, he says, are 
only a mud pot, whereas Tiriváymoli is a golden pot (since a mud pot gets 
polluted by use, but not so the vessel of gold, cf. Acdryahrt. 73). Nammal- 
var was greater than Vyasa, the (alleged) author of the MABh, and 
greater even than Sri Krsna, the "author" of BAG. He is also the author 
of a commentary on Tiruppavai in six thousand granthas (Árayirapati), 
in fact the most detailed and exhaustive commentary written on Antal’s 
lovely poem. 


102.2. Vétanta Técikar {Vedanta Desika), A.D. 1268-1369, is a great 
and prolific writer in Sanskrit, and the most important personality in 
the post-Ràmanuja period of Vaisnava philosophy. Born at Tüppul near 
Kañci and given the childhood-name Vénkatandtan (his father's name 
was Ánantacüri, his mother's Tétattiri Ammai), he had mastered all 
the $4síras when he was twenty. Almost all his years were spent in 
debates and writing. He was a stickler for Vedic ritual and believed firmly 
in the caste-system. He travelled extensively, between Srirangam, Káfici 
and Benares, and died in Srirangam at the age of 102. His teachings are 
adhered to by the Vafakalai branch of Vaisnavas. He composed an 
enormous amount of Sanskrit and Tamil works, both in prose and poetry.*8 
Writing in Sanskrit, he created a lively, rhythmical style of his own, and 
in Tamil he was capable of writing rich manipravala prose as well as 
verses of pure classical beauty. His Tamil work is usually classified in 
Amirularafjanirakaciyas (17) forming one group, Amirutásvatiniraka- 
ciyas (10) forming another group, and independent (fanz) rahasyas (7) 
forming a third group. According to some interpretations, the first group 
was meant for the enjoyment of all, while the ten "secrets" of the second 
group were meant for the élite. The works usually begin and end with a 
Tamil stanza wherein the author gives the gist and résumé of the matter 


38 Tradition gives the number 405 as the total; a number of his works (about zo) seem to have 
been lost. 
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he discusses in the main body of the rahasya in manipravala. Some of his 
works are polemic treatises against other religions. Some of the writings 
contain Tamil and Sanskrit stanzas connected by manipravdla prose 
passages, e.g. Kuruparamjaracaram which contains six Tamil stanzas, 
four Sanskrit stanzas, with prose in between. The largest and most popular 
of his works is Rahasyairayasáram in 32 chapters in which the philosopher 
deals with the three mantras forming the basis of V7sistddvaita; however, 
he covered a broad field in this work which deals, e.g., with the relation- 
ship between dcdrya (master) and $zsya (disciple), with the caste-system,9? 
or with the interpretation of Ramanuja. In another work he acknowled- 
ges Nammālvār as the first preceptor who gave the essence of the Vedas 
in Tamil. One of his most important works is Apayappiratanacaram which 
deals with the conception of the surrender to god, based on the central 
theme of Ràma's acceptance of the surrender of Vibhisana, Ràvana's 
brother, The author views Raw. as a series of visions which illustrate the 
concept of surrender. Some of his Tamil works are outstanding as de- 
votional poetry (e.g. Mummanikkévat, 10 songs in praise of Narayana, 
Navarattinamdlat, 10 songs, Alaikkalappatiu in rr songs). There are 
adherents of his who insist that he created a new philosophical system 
which they call Desikadar$ana (as distinct from the established Ráma- 
nujadarsana). Though he bears such titles as Kavitarkkikacimmam (“Lion 
in poetry and argument"), given by Alakiya Manavala Perumal, and 
Sarvatantrasvatanira ("Master in all the arts"), his works badly need to 
be arranged, classified and studied, before any definitive assessment will 
be possible. 

The son and pupil of Vétanta Técikar, Varatàcáriyar Nayinar Ácáriyar 
(born A.D. r316) wrote a poem on his father in the form of a Tamil 
pillaiyaniati (in 20 kattalaikkalitturai stanzas), and a number of theolog- 
ical and polemic works. He accompanied his father on his journeys, and 
translated his father's work Tattuvattirayacilakam into Sanskrit since, as 
he says, this work written in Tamil is understood only in the Dravidadesa. 
He also translated a number of passages from the aljvárs' hymns into 
Sanskrit, 


10.2.3. A pupil of Pillai Lokacàrya, Vilaficdlap Pillai of Trivandrum, 
composed a book of seven venpás termed Cafiakatai which is in great 
esteem among the Tenkalai Vaisnavas. Tiruvaymoli Pillai (ca. 1300- 


3? He has rigid views on caste distinctions. A man of lower caste may be saintly and erudite but 
there is a certain limit beyond which he cannot go; thus the distinction of occupying the position 
of an acarya is reserved exclusively for the Brahmans. 
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1405) ® became famous as the guru of Manavalamamuni; he composed 
commentaries on the hymns of Periyalvar (Sudpatécaviyakkiydnam), on 
Srivacanapiisana by Pillai Lokacarya, on V yaptiyamicantanam, and other 
works of similar nature. 


10.2.4. One of the most prominent Vaisnava authors of this age is 
undoubtedly Manavalamamunikal, b. in 1370 at Alvartirunakari; he 
became a disciple of Pillai Lokacarya; was an active teacher and writer; 
lived mostly in Sriratigam, though he also traveled widely; died in 
1443.4! He is held in the highest esteem by the Texkalaz Vaisnavas, on 
a par with Nammalvar and Rāmānuja. He is, indeed, the most colourful 
personality in the Vaisnava sampradávya, aiter Ramanuja and Vedanta 
Desika. In Upatécaraitinamála: (71 veupás) he expounds the Tenkalai 
doctrine as received from Tiruvaymoli Pillai. Téruvaymolinárrantati sup- 
plied the 100 faithams of Nammaáàlvàr's poem with one venfá each. He 
also wrote Arttippirapantam (60 stanzas in different metres) besides com- 
mentaries on many canonical works and on Irdmánucanürrantdti. The 
complete list of his works contains 8 commentaries, 5 independent works, 
and 3 reference-sources (tiraffit). He had many students, some of whom 
were active as writers (e.g. Erumpiyappa with his Varavaramunicaritam, 
a biography of his teacher). 


10.2.5. Pinpalakiya Perumal Ciyar of the 15th cent. is said to have 
collected and edited Vértiamalaz, an anthology of the 456 sayings of the 
ácáryas Irom Natamuni to Periyavaccadn Pillai, or rather, up to the con- 
versation between Nampillai and Pinpalakiya himself. He is also the 
supposed author of the Kuruparamparaprapavam, and of a commentary 
on Aráyirapati. 


10.2.6. One of the most interesting poets of the period was Aritàcar 
(Haridàsa, ca. 1507-1530), the author of Zrucamayavilakkam, a poem of 
2119 viruiiam stanzas in 26 sections, in which two women, going to bathe 
in the river, discuss the two religions, Saivism and Vaisnavism, and 
establish the excellence of the latter. He is probably also the author 
of a popular Caumiya Narayana Perumal kummippátiu, and of other 
works. 


*9 Since the traditional accounts assign to many of the ácáryas an incredibly great age, we have 
obviously to be careful with regard to these dates, and accept them only provisionally and cum 
grano salis. 

*1 The Vaisnava hagiographies are summarily termed Kuruparamparai (Guruparampará); there 
are a great number of them, edited and uncdited; one of the latest is Alakiya Nampi's (18th cent.) 
Kurumaramparaivaralaru. 
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10.3. Jaina literature. The 14th-15th cent. saw the last products of 
Jaina literary activity; the final important Jaina creation may have 
been Mantalapurutar's lexicon Cááman: (? 16th cent.). With the be- 
ginning of the 16th cent., Jaina literary activities in Tamil India came to 
a definite end.*? 


10.3.1. A Jaina Ram. may have been composed in ca. 1325; it is lost; 
we may gather the story, which is different from that of the Hindu epic, 
from Kannada versions of Jaina Ram.* A few dozen verses from this 
lost text are found in the Jaina $ri Purdnam ($ 10.3.5.); they show that 
the work must have been an outstanding epic. 


10.3.2. Avirdtinatar alias Avirotiyàálvàr,*? originally a Vaisnava from 
Mayilai, converted to Jainism, is the author of Tirunirvantdti, a work 
of roo stanzas in kattalatkkalitturai metre, anidt? arrangement. It is con- 
sidered good poetry. A Tiruvempdvai about Jaina ideology in 15 stanzas 
is also ascribed to him, but his authorship is doubtful since it seems to 
be a late (probably 17th cent.!) work.*” 


10.3.3. Vamapamupivar, from Tirupparuttikkunram near Káfici, 
was the author of a great Jaina purdna, M£rumantarapuránam. An in- 
scription dated A.D. 1382 enables us to date him ca. 1375-1400. His work 
in 13 cantos has 1405 stanzas. A final vena gives information about the 
author of the work. The story is about Méru and Mantara, two princely 
brothers, their various incarnations and their final release. It also con- 
tains a full and clear exposition of Jaina doctrines and beliefs. As litera- 
ture, it is not worth much. According to Arundcalam,** the poet was also 
the author of a detailed commentary on Nilakéci. 


10.3.4. Civacampétanat is a Jaina treatise in 550 stanzas in different 
metres with prose passages in samipravája; the whole is heavily Sans- 
kritized. As literature it is unimportant, but for the history and evalua- 
tion of Jainism in South India it is extremely valuable, being an im- 


42 [n the oth part ot Cafd@mant, a king by the name of Kiruttinarayar is mentioned, and it is 
possible (though remotely) that this indicates the great Krsmadevaraya (1509-1529) of Vijayana- 
gara. 

* E.g. Kumudendu's Ramayana (ca. 1275). The greatest difference is that in the Jaina version 
Rama does not kill anyone. Cf. S. Vaiyapuri, Káciyakálam, p. 19. 

* (f. M. C. Vénkatacdmi, VPTN, pp. 198-210. 

5 The 31st stanza of his work, ^Muttagenko", is quoted in the commentary on the 89th aphorism 
of Néminátam. 

48 Its sth stanza was included by Tattuvariyar in his Peruntiratiu; therefore, the work must 
be earlier than the end of the 15th cent. 

* Ct, Mu. Arunácalam, Tamil tlakkiya varaláru, 14th cent., p. 303. 

18 Tamil ilakhbiya varalaru, 14th cent., p. 308. 
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portant theological and philosophical treatise; it belongs probably to the 
I4th cent. 


10.3.5. The most important Jaina work of this late period is probably 
the anonymous ® Sri Puranam 5! a manipravdla epic following closely 
the Mahá$urána composed by Jinasenacárya and Gunabhadra towards 
A.D. 898. The work has two portions: Parvam deals with Atinatar, 
Uitaram with the other 23 Tivthankaras beginning with Ajitacuvami and 
ending with Varttamanan. 


10.3.6. The Jaina Atinátar pillaitiamil in 100 stanzas is anonymous. 
It deals with Atinadtar - Vrsabhadeva and probably belongs to ca. 1500 
A.D.9 


IO.4. Puka]enti became famous for his excellent handling of the 
venpá metre? His Najaveupá in 378 stanzas (excluding the interpola- 
tions)? in the néricaivenpá metre in three Rantams 5 is an easy and 
moving version of the well-known story of Nala and Damayanti of the 
MhBh, with splendid nature descriptions, abounding in sweet music and 
graceful rhythm. Nothing authentic is known about the author except 
that he was patronized by Cantiran Cuvarkki, a chieftain of Mullür in 
Malluvanátu.5$ The tradition found in Tamil návalar carita? 5 making 
him a contemporary of Ariyacékarap, one of the generals of Maravarman 
Kulacékara Pàndya I (1268-1309) is too late to be easily accepted. It is 
certain, however, that Pukalénti came after Kampan (Kampan's in- 
fluence is prominent in his poem), and the many popular stories con- 


1$ A Kannada Jaina author, Bandhuvarma, a vatsya, wrote a work on morals and renunciation 
entitled identically Jivasambodhana (iu almost colloquial Hala Kannada) in ca. 1235. For a detailed 
discussion, cf. Mu. Arundcalam, Tamil ilakkiya vearaldru, 14th cent., pp. 308-21. 

5 We know that its author belonged to Perumantür in South Arcot and that he went to Sravana 
Belgola in Mysore to study. 

51 Hd. for the first time by V. Venkatarajulu Reddiar, Univ. of Madras, 1943. The ed. was 
prepared after the collation of 6 Mss.; varia lect. are noted. The editor dates the work “ca. 15th 
cent. A.D”. Manipravala ceased to be productive in the 17th cent.; in the 16th-17th cent. all 
mantpravala books are Vaisnava. There are no Jaina works after the 16th cent. Thus it cannot be 
earlier than the roth cent. 7/ Mantalapurutar, the author of Cifamani, indeed knew this puránam 
(he speaks of Tiruppukalp purdnam), then the two works corroborate each other in the dating of 
Sri Puránam in the 15th cent., and of Cildmani in the r6th cent. 

9? Ed. Átinàtar patippakam, 1956. 

5 Cf, Peruntokai No. 3804 beginning venpávir pukalénti according to which he is the best among 
Tamil poets to handle this metre. He was also known as venpapuli, “The tiger of venpa". 

* Cf, Rajam’s ed. of 1959. The original version has 424 stanzas. 

55 Cf. Rajam’s ed. 1959, II.rr9. 

55 Cuyamvarakantam, Kalttotarkániam, Kalininkukántam. 

*' SISS Works Publ, Soc. ed. pp. 121-2. It is accepted as trustworthy by Catacivap Pantárattàr, 
A History of Tamil Literature—13, 14, 15th centuries, 1955, pp. t1-15, and, following him, by 
Jesudasan, HTL, p. 205. 
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necting him with Ottakküttar and Auvaiyar 58 are pure fiction. Pukalénti 
became a scapegoat for composing many folk versions of classical stories, 
e.g. a Kovalankatai.5® Another work of his, Cefictkkalampakam, is, save 
for one stanza, no longer extant.9? 


10.5. The majestic, musical version of the MABh by Villiputtür is 
easily the finest of all Tamil versions of the great epic! though its 
evaluation varies with different critics.9? Villiputtür Alvar was a Vaisnava 
Brahman from Caniyür (an unidentified place) in Natunatu (alias Ti- 
rumupaippatinatu), Tontaimantalam. His father's name was Virara- 
kavacariyar. The poet composed his Paratam at the request of his patron 
Varapati Atkontan of the Konkar family, the ruler of Vakkapaikai. A 
literary and epigraphic tradition ** connects Villi and Arunakirinatar; 
according to this tradition, Arunakiri composed his Kantarantati to beat 
Villi in formal skill. Since Arunakiri is relatively easily datable ca. 1425/50, 
Villi may be dated ca. 1400, if the tradition is accepted. The “Twin 


** Some of these stories may be found in Purnalingain Pillai's TL, 1929, pp. 232-9. 

$9 He has also been credited with the authorship of such very late popular compositions as 
Técinkurácagkatai, Maturaivirankatai, Cittiraputtira Nayanarkatai, Nallatankal katai etc. In fact, 
the easy flow of his verpd and the immense popularity of his work made of him the most abused 
author of Tamil literature, to whom are attributed probably hundreds of late popular ballads, 
versified narrations, titus, malais, and other late genres, whose authorship is unknown and which 
were mostly produced between ca. 1750-1850 A.D. 

% For a free translation, cf. The Story of King Nala and Princess Damayanti, A narrative poem 
by Maurice Langton from the Tamil by Puhalendi Pulavar, Christian Liter. Society, Madras, 1950. 
Cf. also Es. Vaiyapurip Pillai in T'amilccutarmanikal, pp. 186-9, and Mu. [rakavaiyankar, Centamil 
6.7 (1907-8). 

% As mentioned before, there were other earlier versions of the great epic in Tamil literature 
(at least three if not four). After Villiputtür, there were at least two complete renderings of the 
MkBh into Tamil: The scholarly poet Nallà Pillai (of Muttalapettai, 'TTontainátu) brought out, at 
the beginning of the 18th cent., a complete rendering of the epic (Nala Pillai Páratam) in 15.300 
four-line stanzas; it is a mediocre, pedestrian poem. M. V. Ramanujacharya, in the second half of 
the roth cent., prepared, with great care and ability, a complete Tamil version of the MABA iu 
prose. Parts of the MABA have always inspired Tamil poets (cf. Pukalénti’s Nalavenpa, Ativirari- 
ma's Naijatam, and S. Dharati's Péacdlicapatam; there are of course many Tamil versions of the 
Bhag. Gita. 

sa Jesudasan, HTL, pp. 207-8 say that its intrinsic literary merit is not much". I would 
rather agree with T. P. Meenakshisundaram who speaks of it as an "easy and flowing, majestic 
and musical’ work, There is of course an imitation of Kampay. But Villi has a diction and style 
of his own, profusedly Sanskritized and dignified, and he handles the rhythmic patterns with 
supreme skili. 

5 We know this from a Preface to the poem in 23 viruttams ascribed to his son Varantaruvar, 
who is said to have composed eight parvans to complete his father's work, Unfortunately, if they 
were indeed composed, they are no longer available. The preface is well written. 

"t AR 1906, § 23, p. 70. 

6 The tradition of a contest between Villi and Arunakiri is confirmed by the following account: 
The two agreed that each should compose an antati to be interpreted by his adversary; the success- 
ful interpreter would win. Villi first compose [akarantdti which Arunakiri easily explained. 
Arunakiri then composed Kanterantati (q.v.) and gave it to Villi for an interpretation. Villi got stuck 
at its 54th stanza (the one beginning titattattat tiltat tititafat...}, failed to solve it, and gave up. 
He then told his followers to avoid even the sight of a Siva temple. Upon that, Arunakiri cursed 
him in a magic stanza and Villi's eye grew dim. He hastened to Arunakiri to ask him to remit his 
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poets" (Irattaiyar) who are datable quite easily in 1331-83 praise the 
same Varapati Átkontàn who was Villi's patron. This shows that Villi 
indeed lived at the end of the 14th and the beginning of the 15th cent. 

The number of stanzas varies in different editions: the edition of the 
Maturai Academy has 4339 stanzas, Katirai Vérpillai’s edition 4351 
stanzas.9 According to an ancient poem Villi in fact composed 6000 
stanzas.** The present version has ten paruvams.®* The epic was com- 
pleted in the 18th cent, by Attavatanam Arankandta Kavirayar who 
composed the remaining eight books in 2477 stanzas.® Villi's epic has 
always been held in great esteem, and was very popular as a purāpic 
exposition. Thus, according to personal information, the Virdtaparuvam 
was customarily recited against drought. According to T. P. Meenakshi- 
sundaram,”® tili very late, "even in the twentieth century, during the 
summer nights pzracanhis (lecturers) have been reading and expounding this 
interesting work in the North Arcot, South Arcot and Chingleput districts". 


10.6.1. Poyyamolippulavar (“The poet of true speech"), born at 
Turaiyür (Chola country) in a vdála family was the author of T'asicaivá- 
mankóvai, an erotic poem illustrating the rules of Narkaviracanampi’s 
grammar Akapporu] (which was composed under Maravarman Kulacé- 
kara I in the 13th cent.) The hero of the kôvai is Vànap (Bana)?! of 
Tafücákkür near Maturai, a chieftain, minister and commander of the 
Pàndya army praised as conquering the Cholas and Cheras. This "eye 
of the Pandya who conquered the malaindtu’”’ was, according to K. A. N, 
Sastri"? Maravarman Kulacekara I (1:260-1308).? Poyyàmoli was, 


harsh punishinent, and Arunakiri told him to compose a poem in praise of Siva. Villi chose a com- 
promise solution, and undertook the composition of the Paratam which is intermingled with the 
legends of Siva. This tradition (cf, the Preface of the 1932 ed. by Na. Katirai Véqpillai) is perhaps 
confirmed by st. 6 of the Specific Preface {composed by the poet himself) which says that one 
reason why he had written the epic was the desire to tell, from place to place (4atyifai), the story 
(caritam) of mayyumdtavay. This may be interpreted either as maygum mätu avay, i.e, “The one 
who is everlasting and has a woman (= Laksmi) on his side" (= Visnu), or as may uma tatan, 
i.e. "The ascetic (with) the eternal Uma’ (= Siva), It would be quite in accordance with Villi's 
learned, sophisticated manner to use a pun like this. 

95 The Tamil Plutarch speaks of 3373 stanzas, and Purnalingam Pillai (p. 281) of 3372 stanzas, 
À critical edition is badly needed, 

*? Mu. Arunácalam, Tami! ilakkiya varalàru, 14th cent., p. 23. 

© Atiparuvam, Capüparuvam, Aranivaparuvam, Virataparuvam, Uttiyokaparuvam, Viliuma- 
paruvam, T'urónaparuvam, Kaynaparuvam, Calliyaparuvam, Cauptikaparuvam. 

% Publ. in 1902. 

7 AHTL, p. 159. For Villi’s life, cf. Venkatarama Aiyankar, Villiputtirar caritam, 1906. 

The Banas moved from the Pallava and Chola countries to the Pandya territory only in the 
13th cent. The Vanap who patronized Poyyàmoli may have been a chieftain of one of those Pandyas 
who fought the Cheras and Cholas in the 13th cent. 

7? HSI, p. 387. 

"5 According to T. V. Ca. Pantarattar, Pánliyarvaraláru, pp. 53-4, the king was either Catai- 
yavarmap Cuntarapantiyap (1251-71) or Maravarmag Kulacékara (1271-1311). 
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according to a current story, a Tamil enthusiast who made an attempt to 
revive the Academy at Maturar.74 A commentary on the kévai was written 
by Kunrattür Attavatanam Cokkappa Navalar (18th cent.). 


I0,6.2. Lrattaiyar, "The Twins", or Irattaippulavar, "The twin 
poets", were born in Alanturai (Chola country) in the cez&unta (weaver) 
caste: the elder, called Mutucüriyar, “Old sun’, was born lame; the 
younger, Ilaücüriyar, “Young sun”, was born blind. They went about, 
the blind man carrying the lame brother on his shoulders, begging and 
complementing each other in poetry as in life, one man completing ex- 
tempore what the other began. There are hundreds of tanippdtals, 
solitary stanzas, composed bv The Twins in this way to meet various 
emergencies. In their Ekdmparandtaruld 102 and 146 they refer to Malli- 
natan Irajanarayana Campuvarayan (1331-1381), the last of the Cenkéni 
chieftains of the North Arcot and Chingleput districts. Their Tiru 
Amattivkkalampakam contains ror stanzas plus one kadppuviruttam. The 
Tillaikkalampakam of roo stanzas plus a kappuvenpd on Lord Nataraja 
of Citamparam is interesting and important for the history of the Tamil 
language. They also composed, apart from hundreds of single poems 
(all in vez$á form, and found in the anthologies, g.v.), the Ekdmparandta- 
rulā in 556 kannis celebrating the famous Saiva shrine in Kāñci, and 
Ekámparandtarvannam. Various other works are ascribed to them: 
Miüvarammánai (108 stanzas), Kaccikkalampakam," no longer extant, 
and Kacctyulá,^* also no longer extant. 


10.6.3. Pakalikküttar (ca. 1375-1425),? born at Cannàcikkirámam 


^ He went to Maturai and made his proposal to the king who was worshipping in the temple. 
The king tested the poet's ability by asking him by reciting his verses to make the statues of the 
ancient bardic poets nod, which Poyvamoli succeeded iu doing. The king then took him to the 
Tank of the Golden Lotus tu which the board on which the ancieut bards sat lay immersed, and 
bade him make it float by means of an improvised stanza; this again the poet succeeded in doing. 
But the king ignored his request. The poet, vexed with him, turned to the Chola country. The 
Pandyan queen went incognito as one of his palanquin bearers. When the poet recognized her, he 
promised not to curse her royal spouse for his neglect, aid sent her away with a blessing. In vue 
of his stanzas he says, '"There are no kings to patronize poetry as in times past!" This story tnay be 
an expression of a late effort to revive the ancient bardic conventions of the classical age. 

75 Mu. Irakavaiyankar, Cásagattamt[kkavt caritam, p. 129. 

** For the first time, the word turai “lord, sir" is used in sts. rr and 58 of this text in literature 
(used also by Arunakiri in Ziruppukal); also for the first time, they use the term kappal {DED 1022) 
for ship (in the verse permikappar katalmiuulan tatikkaraicer); aud, also for the first time, they 
use the word payal (DED 3248) in the sense of "slave, servant’; this word was used previously 
in Pirkalanikantu, and Ottakküttay aud Pukajénti used the probably older form patyat. 

7 According to Pulavarpuránam by Murukatàcar, 1840-1899. 

75 According to Colamantalacatakam 58. 

% For a detailed discussion of the date cf. Mu. Arunácalam, Tami slakktya varalàru, 15th cent., 
pp. 299-302. Data on his life may be found in his Cintámaniccurukkam. Cf. also Mu. Irakavaiyankar 
in Centamil 6.6 (1907-8). 
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(Ramnad), originally a Vaisnava, arrow-making (pakalz) blacksmith by 
occupation, sang the praises of Murukan of Tiruccentür in his Tiruccen- 
lirppillaittamil (103 songs in 10 paruvams) which is held in great esteem 
by the god’s worshippers. The other poem he composed is an abbre- 
viated version of Cintdmant termed Cintdmaniccurukkam (318 stanzas in 
antdtitiotat) 9! 

At the end of the 14th cent., a Saiva poet who called himself Tol- 
kappiyattévar composed Tiruppatiribpuli ytr kalampakam (103 stanzas) 
praising the Lord of the local temple; the poem is skillful and pleasant, 
and was eulogized by Irattaiyappulavar.?? 


10.7. The most towering poetic personality of the 15th cent. was 
Arunakirinatar,** born in a vé/d/a family 55 in Tiruvannamalai; he spent 
his early life as a rioter and seducer of women;** after having ruined his 
health 8? and reputation, he tried to commit suicide by throwing himself 
from the Northern tower of the famous temple. He was saved by Muru- 
kau, landing softly in his arms. The god expelled from his heart all 
worldly desires, and bestowed upon him the gift of divine songs. From 
that day, Arunakiri became the most ardent devotee of Murukan, wander- 
ing from temple to temple throughout Tamilnadu, Ceylon and Northern 
India, and singing the praises of Skanda. At the end, he was transformed 
into a beautiful parrot, and as such he disappeared into the arms of 
Lord Murukap of Tanikai 59? We know little of the real Arunakiri. In 
Tiruppukal 88 he mentions a Piravutatevamáràyar who was identified 
with Praudhadevaraya alias Devaraya II (1426-1446) of Vijayanagara, 
a great builder and patron of poets, himself a scholar and author.89 In 
Tiruppukal 828 Arunakiri refers to a Comanátap who may be identified 


šu ‘There is a saying Pakalikkütar pillaittamil periva tamil, By singing the praises of Murukap 
he earned a reward from the god himselfi—a divine golden necklace. 

s Also called Cintámanivilakkam or Cintámagimalai. 

82 See Peruntokai 1571. 

# From the rath century, which closed the epoch of the Tirumwurai with Cekkijàr's ruranan, 
every century had its greatest aud most typical Saiva poet or sage: the r3th century had Meykantar, 
the 14th Umapati, the r5th Arunakiri, the 16th Ativiraràma Pandya, the 17th Kumarakurupara 
and Paraiicéti, and the 18th Tàyumiüpavar. 

*! The name means “The lord of the Aruna-hill", i.e, of Arunacalam (“The Mountain of Fire/ 
Light"), which is the Sanskrit name of Tiruvannamalai, where the poet was born. 

s According to other accounts, in a Brahman family; or as the son of a temple-courtezan. 

*5 The poet describes in vivid colours this stage of his life in many autobiographic stanzas in 
Tiruppukal. 

*' He is said to have suffered from a stomach ulcer or from a venereal disease. 

85 Cf. the Arunakirindtar purdnam of Murukatàca Cuvamika] (1840-1899). 

3 This is more probable than the identification of Arunakiri's Piravutatéva with the Vijayana- 
gara ruler Praudhadevaraya (Padearao) who ascended the throne in 1485 and was a wretched 
ruler, the last of the Sangama dynasty, deposed in 1486 by Saluva Narasimha. K. A. N. Sastrí 
(HSI, p. 384) seems however (rather surprisingly) to favour this alternative, which I find almost 
impossible to accept. 
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with Comanata Ciyar of the Puttür monastery mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of 1370.9? A Sanskrit poet of the 15th cent., Rajandthakavi, speaks of 
a Sarvabhauma Dindimakavi as his father, and this poet was identified 
with Arunakiri.?! Finally, Maturai Civappirakacar in his commentary on 
Civappirakdcam (A.D. 1488) quotes a line from Tiruppukal. Thus we 
might conclude that Arunakiri’s time was ca. 1370-1450 A.D. 

Arunakirinatar left behind a huge poetic work: Tiruppukal, "The 
divine praise" of the god Murukag, more than 1300 stanzas,?? character- 
ised by perfection of form and sovereign command of diction and prosody, 
religious hymns interwoven by Saiva Siddhànta philosophy, containing 
much autobiographic material, and fed by Aryan and indigenous mythol- 
ogy; Kantarantati, 102 kallalaikkaliliura? stanzas in yamaka 9 and in the 
antata arrangement on Murukan (Kantar, Skanda), sung probably in 
Tiruccentür;?* Kantavalankdram, 102 kattalatkkalitturat stanzas, con- 
sidered as the counterpart of Tivuvacakam; Kantaranupiti of 51 stan- 
zas,®* deeply philosophical, compared to Tivumantiram. In the collection 
Tiruvakuppu which has 25 divisions (vakuppus), 18 divisions seem to be 
the work of Arunakiri.** Apart from these, many poems are ascribed to 
the poet, but it is very difficult to say at present which of these works 
are his and which are not.9" 


10.8. Earlier puránas. 


10.8.0. Ina somewhat oversimplified way, one may say that the long 
period of ca. 1300-1760 A.D. is characterized by different varieties of 


90 ER No. 56 of 1900, 

* Cf. Mu. Irákavaiyankàr Cásagaltamilkkavi caritam, pp. 130-9. 

% At first there were only partial editions (until 1906). 1304 stanzas of T'iruppukal were pub- 
lished in 3 portions by V. Ta. Cuppiramaniya Pillai in 1926. The two best editions are Caivacittanta 
Makáàcamájam ed. of 1935 which comprises 1361 stanzas, and Va. Cu. Cefkalvaràya Pi]lai's ed. 
with his commentary in 6 volumes (1952-57) containing 1304 stanzas. Other sources give r367 
stanzas of Tiruppukal. According to Mu. Arunacalam (Tamil ilakkiva varalaru, rsth cent., p. 22, 
ftn. 1), there are still unprinted stanzas in Mss. There must have been a number of interpolations, 
too. Tiruppukal is very popular and has been widely imitated, Only a very few stanzas were traits- 
lated into English. S. Bharati trauslated two, cf. Agni and other Poems and Translations, Madras, 
1937, pp. 30-1; cf. also Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, pp. 241-6, for a few translations by 
S. Kokilam. 

23 Yamaka: the repetition of words or syllables of like sound but different meaning, in different 
parts of a stanza (at the beginning, middie or end of each hemistich}. 

*! Considered to be the akapperul of Murukap, compared to Tirukkévatyar. 

*5 Some sources give as many as ros stanzas! 

t Cirpatavekuppu, Touentiracankavakuppu, Velvakuppu, Tiruvclaikkaran vakuppu, Perutiava- 
cagavakuppnu, Porukalatialakaivakuppu, Porkkalatlalakaivahuppu, Cerukkafattalakaivakuppu, Tiru- 
Bagavilavakuppu, Tirukkaiyilvalakkavahuppu, Véticcikavalanvakuppu, Cévakayvakuppu, Velvánku- 
vakubpu, Puvevakuppu, Cilluvahuppu, Kataikkaniyalvakuppu, Civalókavakuppu. 

v Vélvivutiam, Mayilviruttam, Cevalvirultam, Tiruvelukkütrirukkai, Muituvindyakar akaval etc. 
Probably in the case of no other writer does one feel so painfully the absence of preliminary textual 
critical studies in the field of Tamil literature as in the case of this great poet. For an assessment of 
the aesthetic qualities of his work cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 1973, pp. 237-46. 
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puranas in Tamil.* The flow of furánic matter roughly speaking follows 
this route: in the first stage, the Sanskrit surduas attained their final 
shape in ca. 4th-5th cent. A.D., containing in full the Puránmic material; 
the second stage is characterized in Tamil by evermore frequent, and 
more and more elaborate allusions to this material in the form of epithets 
of gods and saints, mainly concerning Siva, Visnu, and Skanda; the third 
stage is reached when, about 8-10 centuries later than their Sanskrit 
models, the first Tamil versions of the $urdwic matter appear in fully 
fledged literary works like Kantapuranam by Kacciyappar, Ufatéca- 
káuiam by Konériyappar, Kavmapurdnam by Ativiraràman, the Tamil 
Pakavatam, etc. The Tamil $urdnas fall basically into three main types: 
1. Tamil verse-renderings, complete or partial, of the eighteen Skt. 
mahipurdnas; 2. lives of great men and saints written in the furánic 
form; 3. sthalapurduas, i.e. buránas functioning as the “history” of a 
place, usually a temple of a local manifestation of Siva, Visnu or Skanda.9* 
The value of the purduas, even of the so-called four great ones,’ was and 
still frequently is downgraded on three critical points: they are only 
adaptations or imitations of Sanskrit models; they are too long, too 
involved, too tiresome to read; they deal too much with the "super- 
natural" element, too little with the “human” element. All these points 
can easily be refuted: while it is true that the independence of the early 
bardic poetry and of such epics as Cil. adds to their interest, the "great" 
purdnas especially are replete with indigenous, Tamil matter of primary 
importance and great antiquity;!?! moreover, the "originality" of a 
literary work has, in India, nothing to do with its quality and evalua- 
tion; the second argument is very superficial; one has to immerge oneself 
in the involved plot and read the purduas as tales, enjoying the phantasy 
and narrative power of their authors;! the third argument is a typical 


* The era of the puragas in Tamil literature has a very definite beginning but, in fact, has not 
yet come to an end; the line of the purdnas is open-ended; puranas have continued to be composed 
till today, and one can safcly predict that the composition of purdras will go in the future, 

% One may quote the Kantapuránam of Kacciyappar, the Periyapuránam of Cékkilar, and the 
Kóyirpuránam of Umapati as representative works of these three types. 

1% Periyapuranam, Kantapuranam, Tiruvilaivàtarpuránam, Kañciburanam. 

101 There is plenty of pre-Sanskritic, and extra-''Great Tradition" matter in e.g. Kantapurdnam 
(cf. the entire story of Valli), or in Tiruvilaiyátarpurünam (cf. the story of the Carnkam); the PP 
may be regarded to a great extent as the "national" Tamil epice (cf. T. P. Meenakshisundaram, 
AHTL, p. 125). One has to evaluate the Tamil Pura nas from within Tamil literature and consider 
their place in Tamil culture and life. 

102 [n fact, all great epic poetry may be, on the surface, regarded as too involved and too tedious, 
even the Aeneid or Dante's Divine Comedy; the purdnas should be read and listened to as legends, 
fairy tales, marvellous stories, for the sheer joy of their complicated, often dramatic plots. Cekkilàr 
himself calls his purdyam makkatai, "the great story". 
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error stemming from ""Westernization", since there is no real boundary 
between "sacred" and "profane" in traditional Hindu culture.1% 


10.8.1. The earliest Tamil purdua, the "Great purāna” by Cékkilar, 
has been dealt with. There were some early Jaina Purdnas which got lost: 
Cántiburánam (on Cantitevar, one of the Tirthaskaras), and Naratacari- 
iai. Among the early sihalapurduas we have lost the Affátacapurdnam 
and the Kannivanapurdnam, both attested epigraphically as belonging 
to the 12th cent. 


ro. 8.2. The earliest important purdva after Cekkilar's great work is 
Perumparrappuliyür Nampi's Tiruvalavayutatyár Tiruvilaiydiarpuránam 
or "The furāna of the divine sports of the Possessor of Tiru Álavày", 
i.e. of Siva in Maturai.!*9 This work ! cannot be earlier than + 850 A.D., 
and it must be earlier than A.D. 1227-8.1% An inscription of A.D. 1304 
in fact mentions the author. T. G. Aravamuthan ™ dates the purdua 
between 1135-1304. It is fairly safe to assign it to the 12th cent. The 


13 Also, there are among the pPurázas many that have plenty of "human" interest (PP is iu fact 
very human and even '*humanístic''; in Térwviflaiyatatbur. there are many moving, ironical, funny 
etc. human motives and elements). We do not blame fairy-tales for dealing with fairies, or the dda 
and the other sagas for introducing gods, 

1^ Cf, the commentary on the Purattiratfu, poem No. 9. 

WSs For Kaynivanapur. cf. No. 129 of 1902. 

1% Maturai has always been a centre of living religion, and of many national legends of Tamil- 
nadu. Siva-Sundara, resident in the great temple of Maturai, is renowned for his 64 "sports" 
(lila, vilaiyátal); there are modern paintings (1894) of these sports which succeeded another series 
(reproduced in a Dutch work of the 18th cent.). The 64 sports were chronicled in various sthafa- 
puránas, Sanskrit and Tamil. Some of the matter must be very, very old; the poet of Kalldtam 
(ca. 10th cent.) embodies over 30 of the sports in his poem; Manikkavacakar became the centre 
of a group of legends, and a few places in the hymns of Napacampantar contain nuclei for some 
sports in which he figures as hero. This "floating mass of legends” {incorporating sorne very early 
pre-Aryan matter) must finally have reached the number sixty-four, which is already given in 
Kallátam. A chronicler narrates the tales as the 64 mtraculous deeds of Siva in the Sanskrit Sdrasa- 
muccaya which (latter part of the roth - carly rrth cent.) was the model of Peruinparrappuliyiir 
Nampi's ftruvifaiydtarpurdnam. Sárasamuccaya, said to be a section of Utara Mahapurána sup- 
posed to deat with Maturai is no longer traceable. Another Sanskrit source is the Ha@lasyamahdimya, 
in 71 adhyávyas, which has been very popular for a few centuries. Three other Sanskrit purágas ou 
Maturai are known (Kadambaravanapurdna, Sundarapándya, and 4slamipradaksinamáhatmya), 
all rendered into Tamil between the 16th and the 19th cent. (the first by Vimanatapantitar under 
the title Katampavanapuránam in ca, 1550-1600 A.D., the second as an excellent poem by Anatàri 
in A.D. 1563, the third by Ràmasvàmi Pij[ai about 1880). The Halasyantakátinya became the model 
of the great Tiruvilaiydtarpurdnam by Paraficdti, Nilakantha Diksitar's (17th cent.) Sivalilár nava. 
also closely follows the Hálásyam. Maturai’s temple of Visnu (Saundarariija) has its own legends 
which are embodied in its sthalapurána K ütalmáhátmya (professing to be a section of the Ksetra- 
mahdimya of the Brahmündapurána) A Tamil version of this text known as Kàfarpura nan 
(publ. by T. K. Ramanuja Aiyangar, 1929, No. 52 of Centamil pubi., Maturai) mentions Ramanuja 
and Sathakopa, and is at least 180-200 years old. Cf. R. Dessigane, P. Z. Pattabiramin, J, Filliozat, 
La légende des jeux de Civa a Madurai, Pondichéry, 1960, Introduction, pp. i-xvi. 

SÉ? Ed. by U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, end ed., Madras, 1927. 

198 Tt narrates tales of Nàapacampantar and Varakunap. Cf. U. V. S. Aiyar's introd. to his ed. p. 19. 

195 T. G. Aravamuthan in JORM V (1931), p. 97. 
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structure of the work is as follows: After an invocation (kāppu), the 
salutation to the god (katavulválttu), and the fatikam (preface), the author 
gives the nàlvaraláru or "the history of the book": it is Agastya who 
narrates about the sports of Siva on the banks of the Vegavati (Vaikai), 
to his fellow-7sis gathered in Benares. Then follows terundttuccirappu or 
Agastya’s eulogy of the greatness of Pantinatu, Zranakaraccirappu, the 
sage's praise of Maturai, and ^ürpayan, or the merit of the work. Then 
finally follows the narration of the 64 sports of Siva. The purdua has 1753 
stanzas. As a literary work it is inferior to the later work of Parañcoti 
Munivar (q.v.) going under the same name, but as a source of data it is 
very important, 


10.8.53. Umapati Civacàryar's Koyirpurdnam (1st half of the r4th 
cent. is among the eailiest sthalapurduas; it narrates the legends of 
Citamparam,!!° follows the Advya style, and "ranks fairly high as litera- 
ture",H1 Much later is the purvdya dedicated entirely to Manikkavadca- 
kar"? Katavunmàmunivat's T?ruvdiavürarpurdgam, containing 545 
stanzas in 7 carukkams.1? It cannot be earlier than Umapati’s Civappira- 
kácas (ca. 1320); on the other hand, it is quoted by Velliyampalavana 
Tampiràn in the 17th cent.,!* and it cannot be later than Kumarakuru- 
parar (middle of the 17th cent.). Thus it may be placed between ca. 1325- 
1600 A.D., and there are indications which allow us to date it tentatively 
in the xsth cent.i!5 


10.8.4. Kacciyappa Civacariyar’s Kantapurdnam is a version of a 
Sanskrit $urána—the first six books of the Sivarahasyakhauda of the 


ao Cf. G. U. Pope, Introduction to Tiruwvàcagan, ixi, 

m K. A, N. Sastri, HSZ, 3rd ed., p. 386. 

ut Manikkavacakar's life became the subject of a number of literary works: it was mentioned 
in a few allusions by Kallàtapàr (Kailldiam, q.v.); it figures in the earlier Tiruvijatyatarpuranam 
(13th cent); and it also forms the subject-matter of a few chapters in the later purãna of the same 
name (17th cent.). Moreover, it is dealt with in a number of later sthalapurduas (Peruniuraippura- 
nam, Uttarakicamarikaippuranam, Cuntarapantiyam, Katampavanaburánam). Katavu] Màmunivar, 
supposedly a friend of Kacciyappar, was the author of Tiruvatavüratikalpburánam. Its 6th carukkam 
was translated into Engl. by Simon Casie Chetti (1861). 

D? Mantiriccarukkam, Tirupperuntutaiccarukkam, Kuliraiyitlaccarukkam, Mancumantacaruk- 
kam, Tiruvampalaccarukkam, Putiaraivatilvenra carukkam, Viruvatiperga caruhkamm. 

H4 In commentary on 125 Cupakkam of Nágavaranavijakkavurai, Tiruvdtavitrdrpur. 2.35-6. 

15 All the arguments are based on internal evidence of prosody (cantam), diction, etc. Cf. for 
details Mu. Arunácalam, Tami ilakkiya varaláru, 15th cent., pp. 125-40. It is almost certain that 
Katavulmákàrmupi alias Katavunmámupi was sof a contemporary of Kaccipayya (Š 10.8.4) as 
maintained by M, S. Purnalingam Pillai (TL, 1929, p. 316). Preceding the first carukkam ("The 
Book of the Minister") there is a praise of Vinàyaka, Siva, Sivakami and Subrahmanya, followed 
by two stanzas of the story of the book and the two stanzas of the captatio benevolentiae, A com- 
plete translation of this Purdza into German verses was published by H. W. Schomerus in Jena 
1925 (Sivaistische Heiligenlegenden, pp. 195-286. 
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Skandapurána which, according to J. Filliozat,!$ looks very much as if 
it had been composed in the Tamil country. In fact, we may I think 
safely accept the hypothesis that at least two of the later Sanskrit puré- 
nas, Hálásyamáhátmya, and Sivarahasyakhanda, were indeed composed 
in the South.!? According to Kacciyappa himself, he founded his story 
on a Sanskrit Sambarasamhita 8 The Sanskrit source which inspired the 
Tamil work was recently published with a Tamil translation under the 
title Sriskaudamahápuránam (given as contained in the Sivarahasya- 
khanda of Samkarasamhita).. It is even possible that the Sanskrit text 
is a free version of the Tamil work of Kacciyappa. The legends which the 
Tamil and Sanskrit works contain are completely different from the well- 
known and common Sanskrit text of Skandapurána published in Bom- 
bay.i9 


Kacciyappa Civàcariyar was a native of Kañci, the son of a Brahman 
priest, and himself a p#jari in the Kumarakéttam Sivite temple. The first 
line of the first stanza of the purdna is believed to have been given to the 
poet by the god Kantacami who is said to have corrected at night the 
stanzas which the poet had composed by day.!?! The work has 10.340 
(10.345/6) four-line viruitam stanzas composed by Kacciyappa in six 
books (kāntams) in 141 chapters. The 7th book (Upatécakantam) was 
added by Kacciyappa's pupil Nànavarotaya Pantáram.!?? The entire 
work has over 13.000 stanzas (according to some editions, 15.345 stan- 


zas). 
Kantapurdnam has been dated between the 7th cent. A.D. as the limit 


a quo and the z7th cent. as the limit ad quem. The early dating is absurd.123 


118 La légende de Skanda, Pondichéry, 1967, p. ii. 

1v Cf, J. R. Marr, Review of La légende de Skanda, BSOAS 32, 2 (1969), pp. 457-8. 

118 Cf, also the note found in some Mss, of the text which says that Kacciyappar composed the 
10.500 stanzas of the six Aánfams of the seven hooks contaiuing 13.000 granthas in the Sanskrit 
Cankarasankitai (Samharasamhitá). 

1? Ed, Cénkalipuram Apantarüma Tiksitar, 2 vols., Célam, r964. 

19 CÍ. R. C, Hazra, Studies in Purdnic Records of Hindu Rites and Customs, Dacca, 1940, p. 157 ff. 

1" Kacciyappa took the complete work to Kumarakóttam and rehearsed it, He was asked to 
explain the exceptional combination tikal tacakkaram > tikatacakkaram occurring in the very first 
line of the first stanzas (tikata cakkarac cemmukam aintulán), and to quote a grammatical authority 
to justify it. The poet defended himself by saying that the first line was composed by Subrahmanya 
himself; this explanation was not accepted. However, the poet was helped out of his difficulty next 
day by Murukan himself, in the guise of a scholar, who justified the sandhi by referring to the 
grammar Viracoltyam (11th cent.). 

122 Cf. the note found in some Mss. which says: "Of the seven Adniams containing 13,000 kiran- 
tams in the Sanskrit Cazkaracanhkitai, Kacciyappar composed the 10,500 stanzas of six kantawts, 
Napavarétayar the 17th kánta called Upaticam in 2500 stanzas, altogether 13,221 stanzas". 

83 Thus there is a dating A.D. 778, based on a stanza prefixed to Paracurima Mutaliyár's prose 
version, Kantapuraénavacakam (toth cent.). There are some very weak assertions that Kampay 
sang his great epic on the model of Kanfapurdnam. Rather, the reverse is true. The entire diction, 
style etc. quite decisively reject an early date of the Puráma. 
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Three authors of the 17th cent. praised Kacciyappa: Antakakkavi 
Virarakava Mutaliyàr (g.2.) in his Céyar Murukan pillattiamil (Ampupu- 
lippar. ro), Campanta Caranalaya Munivar who produced an abbreviated 
version of the $urána, Kantapurdnaccurukkam, in 1048 stanzas, and 
Patikkacuppulavar (g.v.) in his Tonfatmantalacatakasm. The 17th cent. is 
thus safely the latest limit. 4 It seems that Arunakiri was later than 
Kacciyappa. On the ground of the particular sandhi mentioned in ftn. 121 
(Uikatacakkaram), Mu. Arunácalam sees the time of Kacciyappa as falling 
between Viracoliyam (A.D. 1070) and Arunakiri (ca. 1400 A.D.).1% Tt 
seems almost certain that Kacciyappa knew Meykantar's exposition of 
Saiva Siddhanta. Kacciyappa had two pupils that we know of: Kopéri- 
yappanávalar (g.v.) and Napavarétayar (g.v.) who sang about their guru. 
The second is praised by Kalamékappulavar, and praises Arunakiri; he 
is supposed to have composed the 7th kåntam of the $urána. This would 
fix his date as the beginning of the 15th cent., and his guru Kacctyappa 
could thus be assigned to ca. 1350-1400 A.D.126 The first book (Urpattikan- 
iam, "Book of creation") describes the birth of Kantan-Murukan, his 
fight against Tarakan whom he kills with his lance, splitting open his 
chest, and his journey to the South {tenticat). Avunarkdniam or the "Book 
of the antigods” is a long and involved narrative (with an exposé of Saiva 
Siddhànta in canto 4}; in its last canto, Murukan is said to have listened 
patiently to the narration of the history of the antigods, whereupon he 
promised to destroy the entire race of Cüran and return the lordship of 
the heavenly world to Indra’s hands. The third book (Makéntivakantam) 
relates the heroic deeds of Murukan’s messenger Viravaku. Cüran, the 
Antigod, refuses to let the gods go free. Porpurikantam, "The book of 
war", describes in detail the days of the great battle between thousands 
of antigods and Árumukan and his herocs. After a total mobilization and 
a total war of destruction, only the two great adversaries remain on the 
battlefield. Finally, the vé of Cevvél-Murukan splits the asura's body in 
two; these two portions return to life (thanks to Siva) as the cock and 
the peafowl. Murukan commands the cock to serve him as his banner, 
the peafowl as his vehicle. Everyone is happy but Iraniyan, who hates 


i Thus K. A. N. Sastri dates the work in A.D. 1623 (HSI, 3rd ed. 1966, p. 387) aud this date is 
willingly accepted by Jesudasan, HTL, p. 211. T. P. Meenakshisundaram in AHTL (p. 119) also 
dates the Piana in the seventeenth century. 

15 Tamil ilakkiya varaláru, 15th cent., p. 80. 

US Tamil ilakkiya varalaru, 14th cent, pp. 73-88. These arguments are not very strong. Though 
we would tend to accept the date of ca. 1400 as the period of Kacciyappa, the alternative (A.D. 1625) 
is almost equally acceptable. There are in fact no strong arguments for either date. P. Kannappa 
Mutaliyàr (T'asmilnül varalári, 1962) dates the Purána at the cnd of the r1th and the beginning of 
the r2th cont. 
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the fact that his father serves Murukan as a standard and a vdhana, The 
imprisoned are set free, the waters of Varunag devastate the asura city 
oi Makéntirapuram, and Murukan returns victorious to Tiruccentür. The 
5th book (Tévakánfam) sings about the wedding of Murukan with Indra's 
daughter Teyvayapai, and about Indra's coronation as the king of the 
gods. At the end of this book, Brhaspati begins to tell the story of 
Takkan. The last book (Takkakdutam) contains first the story of Takkap, 
son of Brahma, then a detailed account of the cult of Kantan, and finally 
the most charming and interesting part, canto 24, Vaiiyamman tiruma- 
nam which sings about the love and marriage of Murukan and Valli.!?* 

The evaluation of the purapa differs widely. I am inclined to agree 
with H. Nau who wrote that the Kanlapurdna "Kambar's Ramayana 
an Eleganz der Ausdrucksweise und Schónheit der Sprache nicht viel 
nachsteht"' 39 


10.8.5. Nánmavarólayar and Kénériyappar. In some accounts of Tamil 
literature it is stated that it was Kopériyappar, a pupil of Kacciyappa, 
who added the 7th book, Upatécakdniam, to the great puraua of Skanda- 
Marukan.™! According to other authors,!?? the pupil who may be credited 
with the 7th book is the other student of Kacciyappa, Nànavarótayar. 
The truth is that they both composed an Upatécakadniam intended as the 


?7 [n Canto 5 there is an interesting episode when Indra wants to renounce conjugal life and 
perform penance, but the composition of a vefnál alias matagl, e.i. an erotology (inserted in stanzas 
I9-50 of Canto 5) changes his resolve and he continues to live in pleasure with Indrani. 

148 Valli (born of a gazelle which conceived from a lustful thought of the sage Civamupi) was 
found in a pit made for the tubers of valli (sweet potato) by the hunter Nampi and his wife, When 
she was a maid of 12, Murukag made love to her and after some adventures married her and brought 
her to Kantaverpu. The two wives lived (according to the Purága, but not to some other later texts 
which became very popular) in harmony like Kankai and Yamupai. Valli is mentioned as Murukap’s 
wile as early as Nar. 82.4, and of course in Par. and TM P. The entire Valli episode js totally extra- 
Sanskritic and probably pre-Aryan, like a number of other motifs and legends occurring in. this 
magnificent work. 

125 There are popular sayings which express the great popularity of the work: Kantapura nam 
nam contappuranam, “K. is our own Purána"', Kantapuranatiil illàtatu entappurdnattumiliai, "What 
you won't find in the K:, you won't find in any other Purága". But also ittappuluku kantapurágat- 
tilumillai, "This monstrous lie doesn't occur even in the K."; this being an allusion to the wealth 
of fantastic stories contained in the book, In fact, Kacciyappa must have had a fantastic imagina- 
tion and a great sense of dramatic plot. Jesudasan, HTL, p. 211, on the other hand, regard the 
poem as “not a success"; they say that "no one other than a Saivite with conventional ideas would 
be able to make much out of the work''. This is an incorrect and unjust judgement. 

30 Prolegomena, p. 103. A detailed prose version of Kaniapuraánam in French, with indices and 
iconography, is given in R. Dessigane, P. Z. Pattabiramin, La légende de Skanda, Pondichérv, 
1967. 

m “His pupil Konerippa Mudaliar added Upadesa Kandait (in 41 sarkkas counting 4,350 
stanzas} to his master’s great work" (M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, TL, 1929, p. 208); " Koneriappar, 
author of Upadesakandam'' (The Tamil Plutarch, ed. 1946, p. 37); P. Kannappa Mutaliyàr, Tamil- 
nülvaralátu, 1962, p. 298. 

122 “The last section of this book was completed by a pupil of the author, Nanavarodaya Panda- 
rain” (K. A, N. Sastri, HSI, 5rd ed., p. 387). 
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7th book of the $uráza. Nàpavarotayar's Upatécakantam 88 has 2602 
stanzas in 85 chapters and is nowadays usually quoted as the 7th book 
of the Tamil Kantapurduam, In a stanza in Tanmilnávalarcaritai, Kalame- 
kam (rst half, 15th cent.) praises Napavardtayar; and in the 13th stanza 
of his poem Nanavardtayar, when speaking about Kacciyappar, uses the 
present tense. This would indicate that we may trust the tradition 
which makes him the direct student of Kacciyappa and dates him thus 
ca. 1425 A.D. 

Kopériyappar is said to have composed his version of the Upatécakdu- 
tam (in 4348 stanzas)!? in direct imitation of Kacciyappa's style and 
because the earlier version by Nanavarétayar lacked literary excellence. 
Velliyampalavanat Tampiran (ca. 1700) quotes Konériyappar's version 
in his commentary (Péerura?). The date of K6nériyappar may be fixed 
as ca. 1450 A.D. 


10.8.6. In 1958, an anonymous literary work appeared in print 
entitled Karumdnikkan kappal k6vai.%* The hero is probably Karu- 
mànikkan, a Pandya general, mentioned in an inscription of the 7th year 
of Maravarman Tribhuvana Cakravarti Parakkirama Pandya, A.D. 1341. 
The kõvai has 400 stanzas !?" in praise of Karumanikkan, a Yatava 
chieftain, ruler of Kappalür. Its literary qualities are high. The date may 
indeed be the middle of the 14th cent. 

There are a number of single stanzas found in later anthologies (Tazi- 
ppatarriratiu, Tanicceyyulcintámani etc.) °° which go under the name 
Oppilamanippulavar, “The incomparable jewel-poet"; this poet may be 
dated ca. 1375-1425, and is different from the later poet of the same name 
who composed the famous religious epic Civarakaciyam of the 18th cent., 
mentioned by M. S. Purnalingam Pillai in his Tami? Literature (1929), 
P. 331. A much more tangible and interesting poet whose poems are 
also found in the anthologies is Kalamékappulavar, “a poet of consider- 
able force and talent", “‘the only Tamil writer of the past who can claim 
the name of satirist”. The many colourful stories of his life may be 

1% Publ, by Va. Cu, Cenkalvarayap Pi]fai 1950. 

14 Kàfücivalarkacciyappar, and not *valarita. 

15 Ed. 1887, and 1913, with a commentary by I. Irattipavel Mutaliyar. 

në Previously, only scattered portions were known from Tanippáial tiraitu, II, st. 345-8; sub- 
sequently, two Mss. were discovered in U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's library. The first discussion of 
the work was by Mu. Irákavaiyaükàr in Cenétamil 6, 1907-8, Cf. also his Cásanaftamilkkawt carilam, 
p. 112. Cf. SII, IV, 112 and ARE 92 of 1935-36. 

13? The printed ed. has 398 stanzas. 

155 Cf. Mu. Arunácalam, Tami ilakkiya varalāru, 14th cent., pp. 323-7. 

19 For the complicated problems connected with the anthologies, cf. ro.11, 


H9 Cf. Mu. Arunacalam, Tamil ilakkiya varalàru, 14th cent., pp. 393-4. 
H1 Tesudasan, HTL, p. 230. 


15 
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gathered from various later sources:' he is said to have been born in 
a Vaisnava family in Nantipuram near Kumpakónam; he fell in love 
with Mékananki, a dancing beauty serving in the Saiva temple of Tiru- 
vanaikka, though he was by profession a cook in the Srirangam temple; 
because of her, he embraced Saivism; one night Kalaimakal-Sarasvati 
endowed him with the gift of poetic improvisation and even gave him the 
name Kalamékam, ''Hail-pouring cloud"; he flooded Tamil with torrents 
of sharp, witty stanzas. His T?ru Anaikkádvulá in 461 Rannis plus 2 venpas 
is one of the early poems of this productive genre,* dedicated to the god 
Vennávalicar of the Anaikka temple on the river Kaveri. Citéivamatal is 
a new genre, w#/dmatal,* in which the hero, desiring a woman, dreams of 
possessing her, and, upon awakening, decides to "ride the palmyra stem" 
in the streets of Pavai, ruled by Teyvankal Perumal. The poem has 174 
hannis and an introductory stanza (káppu). Kalamékam is also credited 
with a poem which is no longer extant {Camutttravildcam), and with 
some parts of Kajavakupbu. His date is relatively easy to fix: he was 
patronized by Caluvat Tirumalairayan, the son of Goppayya, ruler of the 
Chola country under Vijayanagara in A.D. 1453-1468.1% 


10.8.7. In 1411, Átivarákakavi composed, in 1232 stanzas, his Kdétam- 
part, closely following the Sanskrit modcl about the love of the Gandharva 
beauty and the king of Ujjain.146 In the GOML, Madras, there is a Ms. 
called Palativaiiu, "The Anthology of many (Stanzas] "which contains 
four venpå stanzas said to belong to an framayanavenpd. A possible date 
is the 15th cent.? 

From st. 13 and 14 of Nalür Viraikkavirayar’s (1524) Ariccantira- 


142 Vindtaracamancari, 1876; Tamilnávalarcaritai (ryth-r8th cent.), ed, Kapakacuntaram Pillai, 
1921; Tantapaui Cuvamikal (1840-1899), Pulavarpurdnam. Ci, also The Tamil Plutarch, ed. 1946, 
pp. 45-8, and M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, TL, 1929, pp. 268-70. 

143 The following «/ás were composed before his: TirukkayWayasanavulà, Alutaiyapillaivar 
tiruvuldmalai, Colarmüvarulà, Ekamparandtarula, and Kacci ula. Cf. Tirwvanaikka ula, ed. by 
Mu. Arunacalam, 1940. 

Hi A genre which developed from an ancient erotic theme (trai) called matalerutat, "to climb 
(and ride) the palmyra stem", cf. Kur. 17 by Péreyig Muruvalar (English version in A. K, Ramanu- 
jan's The Interior Landscape, p. 27). The desired woman should be forced, by this ridiculous and 
tragic act, to accept the man’s love. Cf. Tirumankai Alvar's matal poems in the Vaisnava canou. 
Ct. also Ciltiramalal, ed. Alakiya Civappirakacam, 1905. 

Ms There are two inscriptions, dated 1453 and 1463 respectively, from the Srirangam temple, 
mentioning this Caluvattirumalaitéva maharaja, and another inscr, of 1455 from the Great Temple 
in Tanjore which mentions the same ruler (SITI, II, No. 23). Cf. Ca. Pantàrattàr, A History of Tamil 
Literature (13, 14, 15th cent.) (in Tamil), 1955, p. 109, aud Mu. Arunacalam, Tamil ilakkiya vara- 
laru, x 5th cent., pp. 70-5. 

1 Pubi. r912, ed. by Jë. Kirusnaiyankar, Cf, Pi, Ar, Kiruspamácáriyar's essay in Cenfamil 5.10 
(1907). 

1? Mu. Arunàcalam, Tail ilakkiya varalàru, 15th cent., p. 77; Mu. [rakavaiyankar, dréyeccitte- 
kuli, p. 19. 
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juránam (g.v.) we know that he composed his poem after he had made a 
study of a venkavi ("poem in vega") about the same theme. And, indeed, 
Mu. Irakavaiyankar discovered and published the Ariecantivavenpa in 
I949;155 the preserved portion has 304 vexPds with a number of prose 
passages. This campz-like composition may be dated in the 15th cent.149 

A very interesting poem is Varunakulatittanmaial in 147 kalivenpá 
kannis (plus 3 stanzas in praise of Vindyakar, Murukap, and the hero) 
by Kalimuttu, whom tradition makes a prostitute though we do not 
know anything certain about her. She is said to have sung the poem about 
a wealthy nobleman, Varunakula Atittap Kattan of Nàkaippattipam. 
The poem was immensely popular, and in the 19th cent. (in fact, until 
early 20th cent.) every student of Tamil had to start with this literary 
text. It has also the distinction of being one of the first Tamil texts ever 
printed (1775).!5! It combines voluptuousness with great literary skill. 
There exists a song composed by Kaàlimuttu in honour of Parakrama 
Pandya who ruled in Tenkaci in 1422-1462. 


10.8.8. Kapilar's Akaval is an amazing poem in its unusual ideology 
and almost revolutionary message; it is a violent attack on the Brahma- 
nic order and on the caste-system; it its latter part, which “is very per- 
plexing",!5? the ‘author speaks about himself as the brother of Tiruvallu- 
var and the son of Ati, a Pulaya woman of Karuvür, and Pakavan, a 
Bràahman.!5 The poem has 136 lines, and its thought content places it in 
association with the Siddhar (§ 11.3), while its language shows that it 
may be dated in the 15th cent. Parts of it (g stanzas) were translated by 
Ch. E. Gover.154 


10.8.9. Saiva Ellappa Navalar (17th cent.), a vélàja poet born in 
Iratanallür, and educated at Dharmapuram, was the author of Cevvanti- 
juráuam (of about 1000 stanzas), the sthalapurdna of Trichninopoly, of 
Tiruvenkátiuppuranam, Tirtiakivippurdnam, | Tiruccenkáttànkutippura- 


48 Publ, by the University of Travancore. 

14 Cf, Mu. Àrunácalam, Tamil ilakkiya varaláru, 15th cent., pp. 81-2. 

180 There is a saying according to which there is no equal in Tamil among the kuravañcis to 
Kurrdlakkuravarici (q.:.), among the paljus to Mukkütarpallu (q.v.), and among the matals to 
Varunakuldtitanmatal. The fact that these three poems, and these three genres, are mentioned in 
oné popular saying, is itself significant. 

11 Ed. by Cantiractkara Kavi, cf, Mu, Arunacalam, Tamil ilakkiya varaláru, 15th cent., p. 294; 
subs, ed. Ti. Caravanap Perumálaiyar, 1838. 

152 Jesudasan, HTL, p. 229. 

153 “Tt may be one of the interpolations that have too often found their way into the finest and 
noblest of Tamil poetry, or, which seems riore probable, it might simply be an imaginative assump- 
tion on the part of the unknown author, to prove the equality of all castes” (ibid., pp. 229-30). 

15 The Folk-Songs of Southern India, ed. 1959, p.p 163-5. Cf. also K. Zvelebil, ''Kabilar's Agaval", 
NOB 1961, 6, pp. 164-5 
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nam, and of Arunaikkalampakam. Another man, a scholarly poet known 
as Ellappa Püpati alias Kalinkaráyan Unnamulai Elappanayinar (ca. 
1542-80) was the author of many single stanzas, and of Arundcalapurdnam 
(in 12 books, 586 viruitam stanzas), Tiruviriticaippurdnam, Arunaivantátt, 
a kóvai on Tiruvarür (496 stanzas), of Tiruppananial uld, and also of a 
commentary on the Tamil version of Sañkara'" Saundaryalahari, by 
Kaviracapantitar (16th cent.) In M. S. Purnalingam Pillai’s book on 
Tamil literature (1929), and in K. A. N. Sastri's short account of it, the 
two Ellappas are merged into one,155 though it is quite obvious that they 
were two very different authors.!56 


10.9.1. An important royal author of the 16th cent. is Ativirardma 
Pandya (1562/3-1604) who was the ruler of Tenkàci and Korkai; Alakar 
Perumal was his personal name, the son of Kulacékara." He achieved 
literary distinction through his Nattatam (12 chapters, 1172 stanzas)!99 
which follows the Skt. Naisadhacaritram of Sriharsa and deals with the 
well-known Nala-Damayanti episode of the MAPA. He also translated the 
Kacikdniam (2525 stanzas) of the Sanskrit Skandaburana 59 containing 
the legends of Kasi and Ganga, and the Krtvmapurdnam (3717 stanzas) 
in 2 parts, dealing with Ràma and Krsna, with the creation, Siva's great- 
ness, etc. A well-known work of his is Verrivérkaz alias Naruntokat, a col- 
lection of maxims, meant for children, and translated several times into 
English.!*? He has also been credited with a Tamil version of Lisigapurána, 
with Váyucankitai (probably the work of a different author) and with 
Tirukkaruvatbatirruppatiu (called also Kuttitiiruvdcakam or "Mini— 
Tiruvdcakam") as well as with an antati.19* 

Varatunkarama Pandya, a cousin (and not a brother!!$?) of Ativirara- 


155 M.S. Purnalingam’s TL, 1929, pp. 309-10; K. A. N. Sastri, HSI, ard ed., p. 588. 

15* Cf. Mu. Lrakavaiyankar, Casatattamilkhavi carita:st, pp. 172-9, esp. p, 178 where the author 
has shown quite clearly that Caiva Ellappanavalar, born in Irátanallür (Tanjore), was a different 
person from Ellappanáyigàr who was born in Tajainakac near Tiruvannamalai, probably a hundred 
years earlier. 

157 His other names and epithets are Tami]valartta Teppavap, Pillaippantiyap, Vallapatévau, 
Kunacékaravaluti. 

15 Some authors give 1176 virutiam stanzas. 

ue The number of stanzas given is also 2524 stanzas in ror chapters. 

100 E,g. by S. Winfred in Tamil Minor Poets, Madras, 1872. 

1 Cf, also V. G, Ramakrishna Iyer, The Life and Times of Ativirarama Pandya, Annamalai 
Univ., 1952. The evaluation of Naifatam varies widely: ‘The poem is almost unreadable’ ( Jesu- 
dasan, HTL, p. 210). "In spite of sensuous descriptions it remains popular and dignified” (T. P. 
Meenakshisundaram, 4 H TL, p. 157}. “His translations from the Sanskrit are not worthy of serious 
consideration" (Tesudasan, HTL, p. 210). “Easier in their style are the same royal poet's transla- 
tions from Sanskrit originals” (K. A. N. Sastri, HSZ, 3rd ed., p. 388). 

462 Purnalingam Pillai says ''eldet brother” (p. 277 of his TL, 1929); H. Nau (Prolegomena, 
P. 103) says "ein Bruder". Ct. Mu. Irakavaiyankar, Casayatamilkkavi caritam, p. 184. Varatunkau 
was the son of Parakrama, the uncle of Ativirarama. 
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ma, was the author of three interesting anfdtis on the Saiva shrine at 
Karuvai (Tirunelveli distr.): Patirruppantáti employs ten different metres; 
Venpavaniati and Kalilturaiyantáti are also famous by their metres. His 
Piramóttirakkaniam (a Tamil version of Brahmotiarakhanda of the 
Skandapurdna) in 12 parts of 1310 (1323) viraifam stanzas is a theological 
poem on such matters as the holy ashes, the five letters, Sivarátri etc. 
He became popular because of his Tamil version of the famous erotology 
Kokkoha (6 chapters, 335 stanzas). 


10.9.2. A contemporary of these two authors was Cérai Kaviracappillai, 
a kanakkar, an "accountant" by caste, known as Acukavi. He composed 
Tirukkdlattindtarkattalatkkaliituraimalat on the deity of Kalahasti, 
Tirukhálattindtarulá, Anndmalatydreannam, Céyir Murukanulad and 
Trattinakiviyuld (alias V atpokkindtaruld) 183 

Kantacami Pulavar of Tiruppüvanam (the Maturai distr.) wrote an 
uld on the local Siva shrine (1621), a purdna on Tiruppüvanam, and 
another on Áppanür. 

A very interesting personality was Virarakava Mutaliyar, known as 
Antakakkavi, who was xot a contemporary or student of Kacciyappa,!6^ 
but a poet of the 17th cent., a blind bard born in Pütür (near Kàici), who 
travelled as far as Ceylon. He wrote numerous occasional pieces in praise 
of patrons and rulers (e.g. a $illaiitamil on Ammaiyappan of Céyür, a 
vaunam on Pararajasingan of Ceylon, an #/d on Matai Tiruvénkatanatar, 
the ruler of Kayattür, the author of Meytividnavifakkam, ca. 1633). He 
was also the author of Tirukkalukkunrappuranam, Kalukkunramdlaz, 
Tiruvárürulá and other similar works; when in 1654 his Cantiravánankó- 
vai was maugurated, Ammaicci, the devaddsi-poetess, is said to have 
raised an objection.!65 


10.10. Kumarakuruparar, Civappiakacar. 


IO.I0.14. Kumarakuruparar, one of the most prolific poets in Tamil 
literature, was born at Srivaikuntam in Pantinatu of veljája parents, 


X3 * A] the poems are marked by elegant diction and deep religious feeling" (K. A. N. Sastri, 
HSI, 3rd ed., p. 388). 

484 The incorrect conclusion of K. A, N. Sastri (HSI, 3rd ed., p. 389) is based on Tasnilnavalarcari- 
tai, cf. Mu. Arunacalam, Tamil tlekkiya varalàru, 14th cent., pp. 78-9. 

5 This arankérral or "inauguration'' took place at Kàfici. Ammaicci remarked that the poet 
who had lost his eyesight, had apparently lost his intelligence also. The poet promptly responded 
by dictating a correction without anyone noticing it. The incident made the poet and the courtezan 
friends. Cf. A. V. Subramania Aiyar, Tamil Studies, 2nd series, 1970, pp. 32-4. Cf. also The Tamil 
Plutarch, ed, 1946, p. 135, and pp. 7-8. It would appear that we could date Antakakkavi ca. 1630- 
1680, for he appears to have been a contemporary of the seventh and eighth rulers of Ariyalür 
(ca. 1612-1664), the eighth head of Dharmapuram (ca. 1650}, and of Timmayya and Appayya, 
rulers of Chingleput ca. 1680. 
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received initiation at the hands of Macilamani Técikar, the fourth head 
of the maiha at Dharmapuram, studied philosophy, Sanskrit and Tamil, 
became an ascetic, made a tour of Northern India some time after 1655, 
is said to have performed miracles, met the Mughal emperor,!* and 
received from him a gift of land in Benares where he established a mon- 
astery and built a temple, and where he died ca. 1688 A.D.*? Born a 
mute, he is said to have gained the power of speech when five years old 
by the grace of the god Murukan of Tiruccentiir, whom he praised in his 
first poem, Kantarkalivenpd. A few years later he composed a fz//aittamil, 
and an zraffaimanimálai on the goddess Minaksi of Maturai; these poems 
he recited before the famous Tirumalai Nàyakar, for whom hc also com- 
posed Minálciyammai kuram, Maturaikkalampakam (102 stanzas cel- 
ebrating Siva of Maturai) and the well-known Nitinerivilakkam, “The 
lamp in the path of righteousness” of roz verás on moral subjects. 
His Tiruvariirndnmanimdlat contains 40 stanzas in four metres on 
Tyāgarāja (Siva) of Tiruvarür; Mutlukhumáracuvamippillatttamil praises 
Murukap of Vaidi$varankóvil; other devotional works of his are Kácikka- 
lampakam, Katlaikkalampakam, and Civakdmiyammatyiraitaimanimdlat. 
His Cakalakalavallimalai in ten stanzas in praise of Sarasvati is said to 
have been composed in Benares to gain proficiency in Hindustàni so as 
to be able to meet and converse with the emperor in Dilli. In praise of 
Macilamani he wrote a philosophical poem, Pantdramummantkkovat ; 
Citamparacceyyulkovai is a work on Tamil prosody, defining and il- 
lustrating different metres.199 


I0.10.2. Civappirakàcar was the eldest of the three sons of Kumaracu- 
vami Pantáram, a Vira$aiva priest of Kajici. He lost his father while a 
student and took his mother and brothers to Tiruvannamalai; after some 
time he set out for Tirunelveli, and on his way was entreated at Turaiman- 


165 The legend says that he rode on a lion—the symbol of courage aud pride—tu meet the Mogul 
emperor; and that, after some suspicion, the emperor trcated him with great respect. 

1 Kumarakuruparar lived in Benares till the end of his life, and delivered lectures, both in 
Tamil and Hindustani, on religious and philosophical subjects. The 6th head of the Benares monas- 
tery returned to the South and established the Kàcimatam at Tiruppanantal near Tanjore in 
A.D. 1720. There is a tradition that Kumarakuruparar lectured in Benares on Kampag, and that 
Tulsidàs attended the lectures and was influenced by them. However, this tradition is obviousty 
unhistorical, since Tulsi (1532-1623) began his poem in A.D. 1574, while Kumarakuruparar arrived 
in Benares only some time after A.D. 1635. 

183 Nitinepivilakkam was translated a few times fully or partially into English, e.g. iu S. Wiufred's 
Tamil Minor Posts, Madras, 1872, and by H. Stokes, The Nitineri VilekRam of Cumaraguru para 
Tambiran, ... with an English translation, vocabulary and notes, Madras, 1830. 

19 Cf, A. V. Subramania Aiyar, Tamil Studies, I1, 1970, pp. 28-31; Ka. Cuppiramaniya Pillai, 
Kumarakurupara Atikal varalazum nidaraycciyum, Madras, rst ed., 1932, reprinted 1963; Es. 
Vaiy4purip Pillai, 7 amijecutarmantkal, pp. 202-6. For an edition of the works, cf. Sri Kumarakuru- 
parar pirapantankal, ed. by U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, Madras, 1939. 
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kalam (the Maturai distr.) by Annamalai Retti, a rich and influential 
landlord, to settle there. He did so, but after some time he went to 
Tirunelvéli where he was educated under Velliyampalat Tampiràn, the 
head of the Saiva monastery of Cintupünturai and a famous Tamil 
scholar. After some time he returned to Turaimankalam, to his patron 
who was also a Virasaiva. In the latter part of his life he was wholly 
engaged in philosophical and metaphysical research, and in writing. He is 
said to have met a Christian missionary for a disputation," and to have 
composed a polemic treatise against Christianity, Ecumatanirákaranam, 
which is no longer extant. It is also said that he was a great defender of 
celibacy, and that, when offered a marriage, he rejected it stating that 
he would rather be possessed by a devil than by a wife. He is said to have 
died at the early age of thirty-two. If so, he must have been unbelievably 
active, for he composed at least thirty works, and his knowledge and 
sophistication were such that he was called Karpanatkkalanciyam, “The 
treasury of imagination". One of his most important works is the Pirapu- 
linkalilai, a translation from Kannada of a Vira$aiva work on the ‘sports’ 
of Allamadeva, in 25 sections containing 1157 stanzas. It bears the date 
1652. Other important works of the author are: Ciffamiacikamati, a 
Virasaiva manual translated from Sanskrit; Vétántacintamani, a transla- 
tion of a Kannada version of a part of V?vekacüdámani of Sankara; 
Tarkkaparipátai, a translation of the Sanskrit manual Tarkaparibhasa; 
Nálvar nánmanimálai is a history of the apostles of Saivism in forty 
stanzas in four different metres; Nanneri, "The good path", is an im- 
portant, though short, work on ethics in 40 venas 71 Tirukküvappura- 
nam is an epic on the Siva shrine of that place; Civappirakdcavikacam 
and Civandmamakimai are Saiva metaphysical poems; Cózacailamálai, 
Venkaikkalampakam, Venkaikkovat, Venkaivula, Venkaiyayalankáram, 
Tiruccentilantáti, Catamanimálai, Niraficanamálai, Kattialamdlat, A pisé- 
kamdlat, Isialihkapperunkalinetil, Istalinkakkurunkalinetil are devotional 
poems in praise of different Saiva shrines. He also undertook to perfect 
his brother's (Karunaippirakaca Técikar's) unfinished K4élattipurdnam 
but died before he could complete it. 

As mentioned above, we have a direct clue to his period in the date 
A.D. 1625 when he composed Pirapulinkalilai. This date is indirectly 
confirmed by the fact that the poet mentioned Annamalai Retti, the son 
of Linkayya Retti, as having built the temple of Vénkanür (in his Vénkaz- 


170 ‘This could not have been Father Beschi, as is often stated” (K. A, N. Sastri, HSI, 3rd ed., 
p. 399). 
171 Por an Engl. translation, cf. S. Winfred, Tamil Minor Poets, Madras, 1872. 
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yulā); an inscription of 1623 1” refers to the completion of the temple. 

The younger brother of Civappirakdcar, Karunaippirakacar, died 
when he was eighteen; he wrote Zstalinkavakaval, a short panegyric on the 
lingam, and part of Kajattippuráuam, dealing with the legends of Kāla- 
hasti. 

The Kdjallibpurónam was finished by the third brother, Vélaiya 
Técikar, who composed the last 12 carukkams. He, too, was quite prolific 
as a poet, having composed at least two other purduas (on Nallür and 
Viracinkdtanam), Kaittalamálat and Mayilat iralta? manimalat, Mayilat- 
tuldm, as well as Kurunamaccivayalilai and Paricdtalilai. The Viracinká- 
tanappuránam is dated A.D. 1716. The approximate date of Civappiraka- 
car is 1632-1664. 


172 MER r aud 2 of 1913. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


LATE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 
(A.D. 1200-1750) 


Part II 


ILI. Anthologies. An enormous amount of occasional, extempore 
stanzas was produced in the long history of Tamil literary culture, and 
hundreds of such stanzas on a wide variety of topics and in many different 
metres ultimately found their way, either anonymously, or ascribed to 
dozens of more or less well-known poets, into a number of anthologies 
(Skt. kosa, Tam. tratiu, Rott). The tradition of anthologization is as 
old as Tamil literature itself; we have to stress once again the fact that 
its recorded history begins with anthologies (fokazs) of bardic poems of 
the akam (inward) and puram (outward) types, and, in a way, the history 
of Tamil literature may be viewed as the history of the development 
which these two basic divisions underwent on account of the influences 
and impacts which acted upon this basic pattern in later ages. 

Probably the earliest, and certainly the most important, of the med- 
ieval anthologies is Puraifiraiiu 1 which contains 1570 stanzas out of 30 
books, beginning with the classical bardic pieces and ending with Kam- 
pan's great epic. In the selection and arrangement of topics and sections 
it follows TK: there are 473 poems on aras (the cosmic and moral order 
of things) in 45 sections, and 1032 poems in 86 sections on poru} (wealth 
and wordly matters); as far as pleasure (kāmam) is concerned, only 65 
stanzas on it were recovered. Among the known works, the compiler(s) 
of the anthology included Pur., ten texts of the Paénenkilkkanahhu, 
Cint. and Cal., Aranericcáram, 27 stanzas of Kampan's epic, Mérumantar- 
puránam, 75 stanzas from PPVM, 2 stanzas from the commentary on 
Yap., and a few other texts. What is more important, this anthology has 
preserved a number of stanzas from works which have been lost in their 
entirety : Aciriyamalai (16), Irumpalkásici (3), Cantipurdnam (o), Takatir- 
yattivar (44), Naratacaritai (8), Perumporulvilakkam (41), Muttollàyiram 
(109), Kuntalakéci (19), Valaiyápati (66), Páratam (33). It has also preserved 
six fragments of Paripátal, 3 stanzas of Cirupasicamülam, and 2 of Patir.? 
E Ed. by S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, University of Madras. 


* Mu. Arunacalam, Tami slakkiya varalaru, 15th cent., p. 85, quotes U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's 
statement concerning this anthology: ‘This was the book that opened my eyes’’. 
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An abridged version of this anthology was also produced: the Puratti- 
vaituccurukkam contains 195 aram poems, 418 poru poems, 65 poems 
from Muitolláyiram, 99 distichs of TK, and stanzas from a late gnomic 
work, Tirumalatkkoluniuvenpa on Tirumalaik Koluntu Pillaiyan (1663- 
1682) which thus helps us to date this abbreviated version. According to 
S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Puratiiratiu was compiled in the first half of the 15th 
cent. 

Subsequently, dozens of anthologies were compiled, according to many 
different criteria, divided into topics or forms. One of the most important 
is Tanicceyyutcintámani, compiled by Karuppaiyà Pavalar (b. 1844) in 
1904, and edited again by Mu. Ra. Kantacimi Kavirdyar in 1908. There 
is a Tanippatailtivatiu published in 1902, and a T?ra$paátarriraitu published 
by Ka. Kuppuccàmi Mutaliyar in 1905. A Panwürriraiiu was compiled 
by Pantitturai Tévar (1867-1911), a Tóttirappirapantattirattu by Citam- 
para Cuvamikal in 1897, a Pátarrirattu by Citamparam Pillai (1872-1936), 
a Mupbpárriraitu by Ananta Parati Aiyaükàr (1786-1846); there are a 
number of Muslim anthologies, too: Citfirakkavititiraitu was compiled at 
the beginning of the 18th cent. by Kavikkalaficiyappulavar, the son of 
Umaruppulavar (g.v.) Kirtfanaiiiirailu by Mukammat Aptul Katar 
Pulavar in Singapur, 1896, a Manóraificitaltirattu by Mukamattampi Ipin 
Capin Altinin rgor. I own a Tanippatarrirattu in 416 pp., without a date or 
the name of the compiler, which contains relatively recent stanzas e.g. 
by Vétandyakam Pillai (1824-1889) on S. V. Damodaram Pillai, apart 
from dozens of stanzas by anonymous poets, It seems to have been printed 
early in this century. In 1939, K. Cuppiramaniya Pillai published two 
volumes of Tanippdtal tiratiu in Madras, and in 1960, T. Chandrasekha- 
ran, the curator of the GOML in Madras, edited a Tanippalarritattu con- 
taining 1057 stanzas by anonymous poets on every possible topic, ranging 
from the praises of Lord Murukan to the condemnation of prostitutes.? 

A systematic, detailed and critical study of the anthologies of solitary 
and occasional verses must be undertaken monographically, since many 
of such collections probably contain very valuable material. 

Some poems occurring in inscriptions were collected and published by 
Mayilai. Cini. Veñnkatacami in a slender but important anthology entitled 
Cácanaccey yul mañcari (Sahitya Akadami), Madras, 1959, 157 pp. 


11.2. Late grammars and lexicography. Among the works of gram- 
mar composed in this period, one must mention first of all Citam- 


3 The book was prepared for press by M. Pasupathi and T. Krishnamurthi, [t has 311 pp. 
* This para. must necessarily be brief and simplified. Erudite literature of the later medieval 
period is vast and varied, and comprises mostly grammars, lexicographic works, commentaries, and 
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parappattiyal in five parts,* by Paraficóti, son of Puranat Tirumalainatan 
(1508): the paifiyal € deals with the conventions concerning the composi- 
tion of different genres, the so-called $irapantams (prabandhas); it is 
composed in virufiam metre. Like Navanitappattiyal (see below), this 
grammar is considered a valind of Akattiyarpáitiyal which had been lost. 
Another work on the same subjet is Navanitappaitiyal in 108 kalitturai 
stanzas dealing with 63 pivapantams.* Its author, Navanitanatar, proba- 
bly lived in the 14th cent. There are two old commentaries on this work, 
both anonymous; one of them is very old, and contains titles and frag- 
ments of a number of grammatical treatises which have most probably 
been lost.® 

A fragmentary and anonymous work was edited by S. Vaiyapuri Pillai 
in I931; it was edited from a copy made in 1920 by Natamunip Pillai 
according toa Ms. obtained from Alvar Tirunakari Malaiyappap Pillai, 
and was first given the name Iraiyanàr Akafporulvilakkam since it was 
based on the Kalaviyal of Iraiyanàr. Its editor gave this precious frag- 
ment the name Kalaviyarhkárikai, Its commentary is particularly valuable 
for the numerous citations of works otherwise unknown and lost.!? It also 
contains about 30 stanzas of the Pauftikkévat. The name of the author of 
the text, and of the commentary, is not known, but the date may be 


exexetic texts of different religio-philosophical streams and movements, 1t should be dealt with 
in a separate monograph in detail. According to the Tamil conception of literature, eruditory works 
(Uakka nam), i.e. normative, norm-giving, descriptive-prescriptive works, do net, strictly speaking, 
belong to literature (ilakkiyam). 

5 Uruppival, Ceyyuliyal, Olipiyal, Poruliyal, Marapiyal. 

è Pattiyal "the essence of poetry?) is a special type of grammar, a descriptive-prescriptive treat- 
ment of various forms, types, genres and sub-genres of medieval literary texts. The two earliest 
pálliyals, ARattivarpáitiyal and Parunar (Várumatr?) pàHiyal are lost. Pagnirupáltival, though 
fragmentary, was preserved to a great extent, and is a very precious text (ed. by Kóvintacami 
Mutaliyàr, Madras, 1943 and subs.). Next in time is probably Venpáppátti yal alias Vaccanantimdlat 
(cf. ed. by Ko. Iramalinkat Tampirau, Madras, 1936). After Navenitapdattiyal come, chronologically, 
Citamparappáltiyal, and probably Varaivaruttappattiyal (first half of the 16th cent.), ed. 1936 by 
Ko. fràmalinkat Tampirap; the last named grammar may be earlier. 

? An exact definition of pirapantams in Tamil literature is rather difficult. These are "minor" 
types and fortas of literary composition which include all genres of poetry with the exception of 
great epics (kappiyam), Puranas, and short, single stanzas (patal, batu) collected in anthologies 
(tokait, kottu, tirattu). The number 96 which was finally fixed as including all the Prabandkas appears 
only in 1635 in Civantelunta Pallavaráyagulá (which speaks about loyyierdru kólappirapantankal 
koma firág). 

® The work has three chapters: Poruttaviyal, Ceyyulmoliyival, and Potumoliyiyal. 

° The following are cited: Avinayapàür Kalawiysl, Antyival, Intirakaliyam (Intirakaliyir), 
Kallatam (Kallatapar Kalaviyal, Kallatapar Venpá), Ceyyulvakaimai, Tiruppiravaciriyar Tëkkiyam, 
Parugar Páitiyal, Poykaivar Pattiyal (Kalaviyal), Mámilam, Mulliyar Kavitfokai. The work was 
edited by S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Mayilaitami]ccankam, 1943, and with both the old commentaries 
by Cà. Kaliyana Cuntaramaiyar, 1944, at Kalakshetram. 

UO Akattinai, Araivar Kovai, Inticoimálai, Aintinai, Kantanalankáram, Kilavittelivu, Kilavimd- 
lai, Kilavivilakkam, Koyilantati, Cirratiakam, Tinaimoli, Tillatyantati, Nagaiyürantati, Palcantamá- 
lai, Porulival, Malavaiyelupatu, Varkarkévai, 
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fixed ca. 1375-1400." Varaiyaruttabáttiyal is a small anonymous 2áifiyal 
of ro stanzas in katialaikkahiturai, probably a fragment, possibly belong- 
ing to the beginning of the 15th cent. or later. Máranalankáram by the 
vellàja scholar of Alvartirunakari, Kurukaip Perumal Kaviráyar, is a 
work on rhetoric citing many earlier writers, and celebrating Maran 
(Nammalvàr); it is dated A.D. 1575. The scholar was also a poet, and 
composed Tirukkurukdmánmi yam, a talapuranam on Alvartirunakari, the 
birth-place of Nammàlvàr, as well as Mdarankilavimanimalat, Nam- 
jerumalmummanikkovai, Máranakapporul and Tiruppatikakkovai. 

Vaittiyanata Técikar (first half of the 17th cent.), born at Tiruvàrür, 
and known also as Vaittiyanata Navalar or Vaittiyanávalar, is the cel- 
ebrated author of Jlakkanavilakkam, a grammar based on Nasnál,* and 
known also as Kuiiittolkappiyam ("Mini-Tolkappiyam") since, like Tol. 
it covers the entire range of Tamil grammar. It is said to have originated 
in the lessons given by the author to the children of Matai Tiruvenka- 
tanatar. 

In the field of lexicography, Uriccelutkantu, Kaydtaram and Akara- 
tintkantu, in probably this chronological order, are the important lexicons 
of the period. Uriccolnikantu, ascribed to a Saiva author named Kanké- 
yan, consists of 24 venas containing 3200 lexical units in 12 portions.H 
Kayádtaram alias Kaydtarantkantyu * may be dated between 1450-1550; 
it is quoted in Maranalankdram (1575) as being earlier than Caldmantnt- 
kantu (which was probably compiled in the middle of the 16th cent.). 
Citampara Irévana Cittar compiled in 1594 his very important A karatini- 
kaniu—the first attempt at the alphabetical arrangement of the words 


U Mu. Arunacalam, Tem slakkiya varaláru, 14th cent., pp. 94-5. 

12 [t is impossible here to give a detailed account of late medieval Tainil grammars, I wish only 
to stress the fact that we may discern two main trends and lines ín Tamil grammatical thought: 
oue, beginning in prehistoric times, and possibly based on the Aindra and indigenous Tamil systems, 
starts with Tol., and its main exponents are Nayyii and Kunavirappantitar's Néminafam, followed 
by Hakkanavilakkam, and then by Tolkappivarcittiraviruttt and Hakkanavilakkaccttravali (Ci- 
vanápamupivar, d, 1785), ending with Beschi's Tougálvifakkam (1728). The other line, which may 
be called Paniniyan, and which is full of Sanskritic trends, begins much later with Viracdjiyam, 
and its most important late exponent is Cuppiramaniva Titcitar (18th cent.) in his Piraydkavive- 
kam. There is yet another important grammar which seems to stand apart, namely the Tlahkanak- 
kotiu of Cuvaminata Técikar (18th cent), ed. by Arumuka Navalar, Madras, 1952. Hakkanavi- 
fakkam was first printed in 1889 by S. V. Damodaram Pillai. 

Ya Assigned by K. A. N. Sastri (HS/, 3rd ed., p. 392) to the “early seventeenth century”. How- 
ever, Mu. Arunacalam (Tamil ilakkiya varalagu, 14th cent., pp. 103-8) tries to prove that the date 
of this lexicon should be “slightly before A.D. 1400" (p. 103). 

u Its printing history is complicated, It began as early as 1840 (Pondichéry) and 1858 { Jaffna). 
It was published completely in 1905 by Cugpākam Kumaracuvami Pulavar. 

15 [n some Mss. the names given are Kaydkarar, Kaydkarantkantu. 

" A.D. 1450 is the date suggested by S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, its editor (Univ. of Madras, 1939! and 
accepted by Mu. Arunácalam. K. A, N, Sastri, HSI, 3rd ed., p. 392, suggests ca. 1550. 
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treated in Tamil studies; the first word (akarati) in the title of the work, 
meaning “alphabetic order", has since come to mean "dictionary". 

As far as late medieval commentators are concerned, cf. K. A. N. Sastri, 
A History of South India, 3rd ed., pp. 391-2; Mu. Arunacalam, Tamil 
tlakkiya varalàru, 15th cent., pp. 94-123. 


IL. Ctttar—the Siddhas. 


11.3.0, When dealing with the innumerable poems ascribed to dozens 
of poets who are vaguely described as Siddhas (Tam. citar), we are 
confronted with the paradoxical situation of a movement at once popular 
and esoteric, and of works which are, on the one hand, widely known and 
very popular among the Tamil masses and, on the other hand, hardly 
accessible to scholars. The existing inadequate editions of Siddha texts 
certainly do not contain all the poems they should, but they do contain 
a number of pieces which do not belong to Siddha writings proper. 
Another basic difficulty consists 3n the fact that no satisfactory defini- 
tion of Siddha literature has so far been offered. At least three rather 
different groups of authors are lumped together under the term cz#ar, 
since they have a few properties in common: a group of alchemists and 
physicians who composed in Tamil a vast number of alchemic and medical 
treatises both in prose and verse, largely unprinted, and who belong to 
what is termed ciflavaiit ya» and cillaracavatam, i.e. Siddha medicine and 
Siddha alchemy;!? a group of thinkers and poets who composed a large 
but readable number of stanzas 1n Tamil based more or less on Tantric 
Yoga, between roughly the roth-rsth cent. A.D.; a few "Siddha-like"' 
poets who were "appended" to the Siddha school by posterior genera- 
tions, like one of the Auvaiyàárs,? or Tàyumáànavar (cf. 8 11.6.) or even 
Ramalinkacuvami (1823-1874). Some of the second group of works, com- 

u This Virasaiva scholar was also a poet who composed at least three purdnas (Patliccurappurá- 
nam, Tiruvolaxculippuranam, Tirumérralippurdnam), and a Civandyatipasn. 

15 The term Siddha is derived from the term siddhi, ‘‘miraculous, magical power". The Siddhas 
were those who ‘understood liberation as the conquest of immortality” (M. Eliade, Yoga, Engl. 
version p. 302). The Tamil Siddhas proper are part of the mystico-ascetic tradition of pan-Indian 
Siddha Yoga, cf. K. V. Zvelebil, The Poets of the Powers, Rider and Co., London, 1973, pp. 25-30. 
For the difficulties regarding the basic problems connccted with Tamil Siddha texts, cf. K. Zvelebil, 
The Smile of Murugan, 1973, pp. 218-21, and The Poets of the Powers, 1973, pp. 14-24. 

1° These texts, apart from the fact that they are quite unmanageable at this stage of our knowledge, 
are entirely outside the scope of this Handbook. For a first acquaintance with Siddha medicine, 
alchemy, and Yoga, cf. K. V. Zvelobil, The Poets of the Powers, 1973, pp. 30-42. Cf. further Proc. 
of ihe II Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, Madras, 1971, pp. 169-89, and Proc. in Tamil, Madras, 1971, 
pp. 140-55. Some Siddha medical texts were published in Patinenciftarkal periyavaitti ya cillaraikkor- 
vai, B. Irattipa Nàyakar Sons, Madras, 1930. 

2° Thus e.g. Mu. Arunácalam, Tamil tlakkiya varalaru, 14th cent., pp. 358-70, who considers 


Auvaiyar, the authoress of Nagakkuyal and Vindyakavakaval (prob. ca. 1350) as belonging to the 
Siddha movement. 
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prising those of the Tamil Siddha poets, were anthologized and published 
in printed editions, one of the earliest of such editions being probably 
Ramalinga Mudaliyar's Perzyasiánakkovai, "The great garland of know- 
ledge" of 1899 in 2 vols. Another good edition of Perivasiánakkóvai was 
prepared by Va. Caravanamuttup Pillai, from manuscripts and editions 
of 44 books, in 3 parts, Madras, 1967. A handy selection called [rapatucit- 
tay pataikal was prepared by Catanantam, Madras, 1967. The kernel of 
the Patinencittarfidnakkovat, "The garland of knowledge of the eighteen 
Siddhas", published by Me. Vi. Vénukopalap Pillai in 1947 (repr. 1956) 
seems to have been compiled some time at the beginning of the 19th or 
at the end of the 18th cent.?' Another, slightly different, and very rich 
collection of Siddha poctry, with an introduction, entitled Citiar periya 
sSiánakkóvai ena valankum ciltar patalkal, was prepared by Aru. Ramana- 
tan (Ist ed., Madras, 1959). The problems of the chronology, critical 
arrangement, and classification of authors and their works, have not yet 
been discussed at all, and no definitive and coherent statement is possible 
at this moment.? In what follows I shall make an attempt at a critical 
summary of our very limited knowledge of some of the best known Tamil 
Siddha poets and their works. The following authors will be mentioned: 
Civavakktyar, Pattmattar, Pattirakiriyar, Akappéyccittar, Alukuni- 
ccittar, Itaikkattucittar, Katuveliccittar, Kutampaiccittar, Pimpatti- 
ccittar, Enaticcittar, Kálaiccittar. It is revealing to compare the best 
editions of the Siddha texts available.4 The following facts emerge: I. 
The sequence and arrangement are somewhat different; however, all 
collections seem to consist of two parts: the first, a kind of kernel, which 
differs much less than the second part, where the variations are greater; 
also, this first part contains in an almost identical sequence the same 
series of the most interesting, most "genuine", and historically earliest 
Siddha poets. We may therefore conclude that it is this kernel portion 
which had been compiled and arranged probably some time at the begin- 
ning of the 19th cent., possibly even earlier, and which became the 


21 [t was also published in 1929 bv Irattina Nàyakar. 

22 2nd ed. 1963, 3rd ed. 1968. 

9 So far the two following slender monographs in English have been published concerning the 
Tamil Siddhas: A. V. Subramania Aiyar, The Poetry and the Philosophy of the Tamil Siddhars, 
An Essay in Criticism, Tirunelveli, 1037; and K. V. Zvelebil, The Poets of the Powers, Rider and Co., 
London, 1973. The second book contaius a short Reader of Siddha poetry in English. The Jesuda- 
san's HTL, 1961, contains a brief treatment of the Tamil Siddhas on pp. 218-27. M. S. Purnalingam 
Pillai's account in TL, 1929, pp. 262-6 is useless. The first attempt at a critical study of the poets 
in Tamil was made by Mu, Arunácalam in his Tamil Ilakkiya varalaru, r4th cent., pp. 338-91, and 
15th cent., pp. 312-34. Cf. also K. Zvelebil, The Sutile of Murugan, 1973, pp. 218-36. 

^ Mg, Vi, Venukópàlap Pillai, Ciftarüágakkovai (abbr. MV VP); Aru. Ramanatan, Czffarpatalka! 
(abbr. AR); Và. Caravanamuttup Pillai, Perzyaüdgakkóvai (abbr. VCP), Catanantam, Irupata- 
cittarpátalkal, (abbr. 20). 
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established canon of Siddha texts for all subsequent editors. This first 
part begins in MVVP, VCP and in 20 with Civavakkiyar; only in AR does 
it begin with Pattipattar. The three poets who always emerge as the first 
Siddhas are Civavakkiyar, Pattinattàr, and Pattirakiri. The first part 
inevitably contains the following poets, in addition to the three just men- 
tioned: Pampatti, Itaikkattu, Akappéy, Kutampai, Katuveli, Alukuni, 
Cattaimuni. The second part is much more vague and still in a state of 
flux. 2. In addition to the ‘basic’ Siddhas mentioned above, all four col- 
lections contain the following works or poets: Akastiyaianam, Tiru- 
valluvarüdnam, Valaikkummi, Tirumilanayandridnam, Karuvürpüjaviti, 
Urómarisi, Vàlmikar, Kikapucuntar, Cüriyapantar, and Maturaivalaica- 
mi (alias Palayantacami). A preliminary perusal of these items, and the 
fact that they were included in all four editions, indicate that these 
authors and works may also be considered as more or less belonging or 
adhering to the genuine Siddha tradition. 3. In addition to these, the 
three great collections (MVVP, AR, VCP) contain also some yoga or 
philosophical treatises in verse or prose: Püranàpantar's Civaydkacdram 
{rather late, based upon guru Caran Das Babaji’s teachings), Kurufiana- 
campantacuvami's Cokkandlavenpa, Civdnantapotam, Nanacaranal, Aru- 
nácalakuru's Néjanantapótam. The three great collections also contain the 
following authors: Nantisvarar, Irámatevar, Kanapatitacar, Césay6ki 
(his Nága érram is given as Nánayétlam in VCP). They also contain a 
Muslim work, Piru Mukammatu's Nánarattinakkuravasici. 4. The selec- 
tion of 20 Siddha poets contains a few poems by Iramalinkacuvàmi 
(d. 1874). AR included a large selection of his poems (Tiruvarutpattiratty) ; 
so did MVVP and VCP. However, Iramalinka has no place among the 
Siddhas. 5. The selection of 20 contains also Auvaiydridnam (cf. ftn. 20), 
and a short anonymous poem entitled Kayakaffal, "The Body-Ship" 
(found also in AR and VCP, but not in MVVP). MVVP, VCP, and AR also 
include Kurufidnacampantar’s Crvapékacéram. Only VCP has two 
longish poems, Muxfdnam roo and Pinñānam too by Kailayakkampalic 
Cattatmuni. Only AR has a poem ascribed to Pattinattar but composed 
by someone else, Pattimattar &anam. 6. The best arrangement seems to 
be that of VCP who has divided the collection into 3 parts: the first 
contains the kernel of the "genuine" old Siddha poets plus Tiruvadiuvar- 
siánam and Piiranapantar’s prose treatise Civayókacáram. The second 
part contains some of the works which may also be considered Siddha- 
like or as belonging to the genuine tradition, but are of later and/or 
secondary origin (like Irdmatévar, Uromarisi, Valaibkumm:, Akastiya- 
änam). The third part contains works which only adhere, in a few 
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features, to the genuine Siddha poetry, or which have been rather late 
or quite recently added to the canon (Iramalinka’s poems, Ké@yakappal 
and the like). 

11.3.1. Civavdkkiyar. This most popular Siddha poet is the author 
of 520 (or 527) stanzas in eiucirc canta virutiam (i.e. virultam metre with 
chandas of 4 fect); the poems are replete with rather late Sanskrit loan 
words and many common speechforms; the prosody, too, is rather 
medieval. We do not know the true name of the poet; he himself in his 
stanza calls his collection Civavakki yam, "Siva's utterance”, hence the 
name he goes by. Pattinattar the Earlier mentions a Civavakkiyatévar * 
which would assign Civavakkiyar to an age preceding the roth cent. A.D. 
This is hardly possible, and thus it seems that we must presume two 
poets: an earlier Civavakkiyar, and a later Siddha Civavakkiyar.** Two 
medieval poets mention him: Tattuvaràyar (15th cent.) quotes some 
stanzas which he ascribes to Civavákkiyam albeit they do not belong 
there; this shows, however, that by the end of the 15th cent., Crvavadkki- 
yam was a well-known and distinguished collection of poems.®’ Civa- 
fanavallal (end of 15th cent.) mentions Civavakkiyatevar in Vallalárcá- 
itiram.?* In addition, Maraitianacampantar quotes Civavakki yam go in his 
commentary on Civafianacittiyar.?? All this assigns our Siddha poet to 
some period preceding the 15th-16th century. In his poems, he ignores 
the division between the Saiva and Vaisnava creeds, a phenomenon 
which became characteristic of Tamil spiritual development only after 
the 15th century. It also seems that he must have been well-versed in the 
Vedanta and Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. The use of such Urdu loans 
as kuldm in kuld@mar "slaves; misers" (st. 35), as well as the prosodic 
features of his stanzas, all point to a poet who could not have been earlier 
than ca. 1350 A.D. It is very probable that the date of the Siddha Civava- 
kkiyar—a forceful and interesting poet ?—was the end of the 14th or 
the beginning of the 15th century?! 


35 Tiruvilaimarulir mummanikkóvai 28.32-3 (11th Tirumugai). 

25 The Siddha Civavakkiyar could not have lived before the roth cent. There are many very 
strong reasons against such an early date (Urdu loan words, colloquialisms, prosodic features). 
Cf. Mu. Arunacalam, Tami ilakkiya varaláru, y4th cent., p. 348. 

V Ibid., pp. 350-1. 

28 Vallalày carittiram, Ciltànta taricanam, 1.8. 

2° Civasdgaciliiyár cupakkam, urai, st. 228, sub paricakkara taricagam. 

% For an evaluation of his poems, cf. K. V. Zvelebil, The Poets of the Powers, pp. 80-8; contains 
also an English version of 19 of his stanzas; cf, also Charles E, Gover, The Folk-Songs of Southern 
India (1871), ed. 1959, pp. 165-74; these pages contain 26 of his poems in Gover's English version, 
Gover's attempt to show that Civavakkiyar’s poems were “mutilated” and "corrupt" is uncon- 
vincing and sounds even childish, cf. K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, p. 229; also, thid., pp. 229- 
32; and Jesudasan, HTL, pp. 222-3. 

31 Some medical treatises also go under Civavakkiyar’s name; they are obviously later works of 
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11.3.2. The greatest among the Siddha poets was Pattinattar,®* one 
of the great "beggar-poets"*3 of Tamil literature. He is also called Patti- 
pattup Pillaiyàr or Pattipattatikal, and his rich and important poetic 
work is included in all anthologies of Siddha poetry as their central 
piece, usually under the name Tiruppatarriraitu. The legend of Patti- 
nattàr's life—the name means "The one who belongs to the City (of 
Kávérippattinam) —may be gathered from three sources: Pajtinattup- 
Pillai várpuránam, Tiruvenkátiatika] carittiram, and Pulavarpuranam. The 
first work is anonymous, and its date is not known; the second work is 
a chronicle in prose by To. Vélayuta Mutaliyar (2nd half, 19th cent.), 
the third is the well-known $«wrána about poets and savants composed 
by Tantappani Cuvàmikal (1840-1899). The poet, whose name was 
(Tiru) Venkatar, and who belonged to the cezi (merchant) class, lived as a 
wealthy man in Kavérippattinam. One day he abandoned his home and 
wealth and became a naked, begging ascetic. His relatives tried to poison 
him. He lived in a forest in Tiruvenkatu, and begged the cowherds to 
bury him every day up to his shoulders, and to unearth him at night-fall. 
Once they forgot and left him buried during the night; in the morning he 
was dead. 

There were at least two poets bearing the name: one whose poems 
were included in the 11th book of the Saiva canon, another, much later 
Siddha poet who, like his contemporary Pattirakiri, may be dated ca. 
1400 A.D. The legend of Pattinattar’s life has obviously merged the two 
poets into one.* The Siddha Pattipattàr was the author of three akaval 
poems (Kóyirriruvakaval) of 43, 38 and 52 lines respectively; of Kacci- 
tiruvakaval, 70 lines; of Tiruvékampamálai in 40 katialaikkalitturat 
stanzas; of a number of stanzas dedicated to different shrines (Tillai, 


various Siddha physicians ascribed to the poet because of his great popularity and because of some 
common prosodie properties, 

34 An individual edition of the poems of Pattipattuppillaiyar was published by SISS Works 
Publ. Soc. in Madras, 1967; however, this ed, takes all the poems ascribed to Pottinattàr as the 
work of one single poet, though it wisely divides the texts iuto two ports, the first (ed. by Pa. 
Iràmanáta Pillai} comprising those which are included in the z1th Tirsmwrai, the second (ed. by 
Po. Vë. Cómacuntarap) comprising those which do not belong to the Tirwimuzai. An earlier ed, of 
Pattipattuppillaiyar's and Pattirakiri's poems with Makatéva Yóki's commentary appeared in 
1929 (5th ed.). 

83 [n iconography, Pattiyattar appears as a naked ascetic with a sugar cane in his hand; this 
refers to the venpá which he composed ín Tiruvorriyür (cf. his Potu), beginning kantan Rartyatam, 
where it is said Pukalorrik[/katalaruke nirkun karumpu. When reading carefully the works which go 
under his name one can well see why they have all been ascribed to one poet; they have much in 
common; thus both poets have sung about Tiruvitaimarutür and Tiruvorriyür. But the differences, 
both in content and form, are even more striking; it ís very hard to see how one and the same 
person could be at once a Yoga ascetic, pessimistic to an extreme, a hater of women, singing about 
the sadness in the world in simple, forceful stanzas, and a devotional poet of elegant, high Tamil 
poems, abounding in charming descriptions and captivating images. 


16 
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Venkatu, Cenkàtu etc.) in kaffajaikkalitturai, viruitam and venpá metres. 
At the centre of his work are 150 stanzas collected under the name Poti 
("Common, General [Themesj"), some of them obviously strongly 
autobiographic.! Whether the following are also works by this Siddha 
Pattipattàr, or by yet another poet (a third Pattinattàr ?), remains to 
be solved by further research: Mutalvan murai yilu in 72 kanuis, Arutpu- 
lambat in 117 kaunis, and Irantakdlattivankal in 17 Rawnis; also, Nesicofu- 
pulampal in 37 halivirutiam stanzas, Püranamalai in 102 kannis, Neficotu 
makiltal in 31 kannis, and finally "The harmony of the component parts 
of the human body" (Utarkiirruvannam) in 120 lines.95 

Pattirakiriyar (cf. Sanskrit Bhadragiri; or Bhartrhari ?) is supposed to 
have been a king of the Konku country, converted to Siddhism by 
Pattinattar; he renounced his kingdom, became a religious mendicant, 
accepted Pattipattar as his guru, and composed 237 distichs which go 
under the name Meyytitidnappulampal, "The lamentations for true 
knowledge". This poet ts mentioned for the first time by Kannutaiya 
Vallal (ca. 1425), in Vajjalarcarittiram (15th cent.), in Maraifiápa 
Técikar’s commentary on Civafiánaciftiyár (roth cent.). Thus we may 
assign Pattirakiri to ca. 1400 A.D., and this also corroborates our dating 
of Pattipattàr, since the two poets have been constantly closely associ- 
ated by a persistent tradition.?5 


IL.3.3. Akappéyccittar who addressed or evoked his soul or mind 
(akam) as a demon {féy) is the author of go distichs combining deep 
mysticism with very simple language and form.?? Alukuniccittar com- 
posed 32 five-line Aadiitdlicai stanzas addressing a mystic child Kannam- 
ma. More interesting is Itaikkattuccittar or “The Siddha of the pasture- 
forest" with his 130 stanzas in different metres; according to tradition he 
belonged to the z/a?yar or cowherd community, and in fact the tone and 
imagery of his poems suggest a pastoral, Krsnaite milieu. His poem is 
conceived as a philosophical dialogue between two shepherds. The legend 
of his life is given in the Kotkumantalacatakam of Karmékakkavifiar 


5! E,g, the well-known poem on the death of his mother composed beside her funeral pyre, 

= This is the opinion of Mu. Arunacalam, Tamil ilakkiya varaláru, 14th cent., pp. 382-4. 

2 This poem had also been ascribed to Arunakirinàtar, obviously on account of its typical rhythm 
which is so often employed by Arunakiri For a few examples of Pattipattar's poetry cf, K. V. 
Zvelebil, The Poets of the Powers, 1973, pp. 90-107. Cf, also Ch. E. Gover, The Folk-Songs of Southern 
india, pp. 151-61, Jesudasan, HTL, pp. 224-6, and K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, pp. 232-6, 

?! Cf. Olivilotukkam 167: patiinaltuppillaiyinaip patrakiri yaipparavi. 

38 It seems that Pattirakiri knew fattuvappirakdcam 137 (ca. 1350-75 A.D.), cf. his distich 178. 
In Zvelebil, Tke Poets of the Powers, pp. 88-90, one may find seven of his distichs in English; Ch. E. 
Gover, The Folk-Songs of Southern India, pp. 54-5, gives an English version of 6 other distichs by 
Pattirakiri. 

3e Cf. Zvelebil, The Poets of the Powers, pp. 109-10 (with five stanzas of his translated), 
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(18th cent.). Katuveliccittar, “The Siddha of the void ,* is the author 
of 32 stanzas in an ethical and philosophic tone. Kutampaiccittar, "The 
Siddha with the earthen ring" composed 32 simple and charming kanpis, 
some of them very popular among the masses.*?? One of the most inter- 
esting Siddha poets, probably the most popular also, aud perhaps the 
most outspoken and crude, is Páàmpátticcittar or "The Siddha with the 
dancing snake" (ca. 1400-1450), the author of 129 stanzas structured to 
progress from the praise of Siva through the rejection of wealth, women 
and body, to the vision of the deity and final instruction on how to 
achieve Siddhahood and liberation. The dancing snake is the Kundalini 
Sakti, whose progress through the ca£ras is also dealt with by the poet. 
He uses rather late loan words and a number of neologisms,* and cannot 
be earlier than about A.D. 1400. He is also supposed to have been the 
author of a toxicological treatise (probably earlier, of the r3th-r4th 
cent. ?) called Ciitararüfasm, mentioned by Naccipàrkkiniyar in his com- 
mentary on Civ. Enaticcittar’s ten songs in the tdlicat form have not 
yet been printed and may be obtained only in Ms. form; they are in the 
form of questions and answers given by the é#déz ("the commander of 
the army”). Another unprinted Siddha poet is Kàlaiccittar (alias 
Kalaccittar) with eight quatrains.** The period of all these Siddha poets 
may be roughly A.D. 1400/1425-1450/1475. The rest of the texts pub- 
lished in our editions are very probably much later: there are e.g. allu- 
sions to the Tulukkar/Turukkar (Muslims) and to the "Franks" in some 
of the poems; some show a good acquaintance with Christianity, some 
are adaptations of late medieval Siddha works produced in North India, 
etc. These texts cannot be earlier than the 16th-18th cent., and some 
belong obviously to the 19th cent. (e.g. the complex treatise in mixed 
prose and verse called Néjanantaótam).* 


11.4. Later purduas. 


« Cf. Zvelebil, The Poets of the Powers, pp. 107-9 (with twelve illustrations of his poetry). 

‘1 For the term katuvefi, cf, Tirumantiram 2303. 

42 Cf. Zvelebil, The Poets of the Powers, pp. 111-2. 

55 cigi (78, 114), cavári (78), tuppákki (121), cukkán (14), kappal (69, 114), öyil (50-56) etc. 

*! For this Siddha and r5 illustrations of his poetry, cf. Zvelebil, The Poets of the Powers, pp. 114-9. 

6 Mu. Arupàcalam, Tamil slakkiya varalaru, 15th cent., pp. 331-2. 

*5 Ibid. pp. 332-3. 

* I have seen manuscripts, in India and elsewhere, of a number of Tamil works, both in verse 
and prose, which were ascribed to the following Siddhas: Konkanar (Konkanarüanam, Kunavdta- 
kam and other works), cf. also H. Nau, Prolegomena, p. 107; Kukai Namaccivayar, a Siddha who 
lived in a cave in Tiruvannamalai (Cinakirimdlai, Arunakiriyantáti etc.); Kàvupalacittar (4 wikko- 
vai); Kalacittar (Kajacitlarpatal); Kalacittar (Kálacsitarpátal), Catatcaracittar (Kuru upatécam). 
A detailed and critical monograph on the Tamil Siddhas based on patient digging into Indian and 
European libraries and on a critical assessment of all printed editions is a great desideratum, 
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II.4.l. An enormous and, at this stage of Tamil literary histori- 
ography, almost unfathomable literary output of tbe late medieval 
period is the literature of Tamil $urdzas, many of them available in 
printed editions, more of them still unpublished. Citamparam, the object 
of Umapati’s Kóyilpuránam (rst half, 14th cent.), received its Crtampara- 
juránam (1508) from Purana Tirumalainàtan who was also the author 
of Cokkanátarulà in 516 kannis on Siva of Maturai. The puranam has 813 
viruiiam stanzas. Nallür Virakkaviràyar, a goldsmith of Nallür, com- 
posed the Ariccantivapurdnam (1524) in 1225 freely flowing stanzas on 
the trials of Hariscandra and Candramati.*? 

The Bhagavatapurana—most probably a work of the oth cent., in its 
present shape almost certainly a South Indian work *"—was adapted in 
Tamil at least three times: probably the earliest Tamil version is that of 
Cevvaiccütuvar (alias Matava Pantitar, a Brahman, native of Vempattür, 
Ramnad distr.), written at the close of the 15th cent. and the beginning 
of the 16th cent. in 4970 stanzas of flowing diction and captivating 
rhythm; the poet deals with four avatars of Visnu, the most important 
being Krsna. The $urága is known as Viniupákavatam and is highly 
popular among the Vaisnavas. Arulalatacar (alias Varataraca Aiyankár) 
of Nellinakar produced his version in 9167 stanzas in 132 chapters in 
A.D. 1543. This animated and vigorous narration deals with six avatdrs 
of the god. It is also known as Vacutévakatai, Ariyappapulavar of Ti- 
rukkutantai, a vel/àja poet, produced another version in 4970 wiruliam 
stanzas in the 18th cent. 


11.4.2, Anatàri was born in Vayal, a village in Tontaimantalam. He 
was sent to study under a Brahman scholar at Ürattür. One day Cinkara- 
yap, chieftain of Kunrattür (Tiruvariir), visited the house; struck by the 
talent of Anatàri, he bought the poet.5! Given his freedom by Cinkarayan, 
he went to Maturai, where he gained a great reputation as a poet and 
attached himself to Tiruviruntan, son of Caniperumal, a minister of 
Virappa Nàyakka (1572-1595). At the command of his patron he com- 
posed Cuntarapántiyam (A.D. 1564) on the subject of Siva's divine 


*5 Much later, Capápati Navalar (a student of Arumuka Navalar) and the author of Tirdvitappira- 
kácikai, 1844-1903, cf. Mayilai. Cini. Vétikatacami, PN TT, pp. 232-3, composed Citampara Capand- 
tarpuranam (1885). 

19 Publ, in 1838 as Ariccantiracanittiram. 

5 Cf. J. Filliozat, "Les dates du Bhagavatapurana et du Bhigavatamahatmya", Indolog. Studies 
in Honour of Norman Brown, New Haven, 1962, pp. 70-7. 

51 This is corroborated by Patikkacuppulavar (1686-1723) in his Tortaimantalacatakam. Another 
circumstantial piece of evidence for this incident is provided by Atman4ta Técikar (1650-1728) 
in his Célama ntalacatakam. Cf. A. V. Subramania Aiyar, Tam Studies H, 1970, pp. 66-8. 
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sports or £iruvileiyátal. It is not available in full; the preserved portion 
consists of over 2000 stanzas.5? 


IL4.3. Kamalaifianappirakacar of Tiruvarir, of Dharmapura matha, 
was the author of Maluvátippuranam (1565). Campantamunivar (roth 
cent) composed the Tiruvárürppuránam. Napakkiittar, a student of 
Nirampavalakiyar, of Venpakkam (Tontai country), composed Tiru- 
vaiyárruppuránam (alias Pafücanatibpurdnam) and Ceppécarpurdnam. 
One of the most prolific authors of purduas was Akóramupivar, known 
also as AkGratampiran (Ist half of the 17th cent.).? He composed Kum- 
pakénappurdnam (1118 viruilam stanzas), Tirukhanappérbpuránam (in 
650 virutiams), and Vétdraniyappurdnam (3243 virutiam stanzas). He was 
the teacher of the celebrated grammarian Vaittiyanata Técikar, the 
author of Hakkanavilakkam (g.v.)  Kalantaikkumaran, a veljdja from 
Kalantai (Tontai country), composed Truvásicibburánam m 830 viruitam 
stanzas (inaugurated A.D. 1616). Cekaráca Cékara Mapnar (early 17th 
cent.) of Jaffna, patron of poets, who established a Tamil Academy, was 
the author of Takkanakailacapuranam in 632 virulias stanzas. Kanta- 
camippulavar of Tiruppüvanam, a contemporary of the great Muslim 
poet Umaruppulavar (g.».), was the author of TZruppüvanappuránam 
(1021), besides a number of other poems (Appandrppuranam etc.). 
Palacuppiramaniya Kavirayar, a native of Palani, composed Palanttiala- 
purdnam (1628), besides Kantarndtakam and Palani yantáti. Nanakküttar 
(rzth cent.) a pupil of Turaiytir Civappirakacar, was the author of 
Viruttacalabburánam m 435 virutiam stanzas. 


11.4.4. There can be no doubt that the most important and valuable 
purana of the later medieval period is Paraficoti’s Tirueilasyatarpuranam, 
“The purdua of sacred sports" of Siva in Maturai.** It was the final and 
definitive version of the legends which had been growing for many 
centuries: in fact the Ciggamanür granthas already refer to some of 
Siva's sports; the hymnal literature in Tamil is replete with the tales of 
Siva. Early in the 9th cent., legends became popular turning Siva into 
an “Academician” to "examine" Tamil at Maturai. In Kal/atam (g.v.) we 
have already 31 of the “sports” referred to at some length.5$ There is also 


*? Ed. by Madras Government Oriental Ms. Series 41, 1955; cf. Centamil IV, pp. 371-5. 

58 Another person was Akóracivàcàriyar (16th cent.) the author of Akdrapattati, the teacher of 
Ativirarama Pandya. 

** There ate a number of printed editions, beginning probably in 1880. The best currently avail- 
able ed. is that of Na. Mu. Vénkatacami Nàttàr (1884-1944), with his commentary, Ist ed. 1927, 
re-prints 1956, 1965. 

* Cf, T. G. Aravamuthan, JORM, 1932, p. 288, ftn. r. 
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a passage in this work in which the total number of the "sports" in set 
down at 64. But some of the legends must be of much greater antiquity.59 
The chronological scheme of the “sports”? was later than the unsystem- 
atic arrangement of Perumparrappuliyür Nampi. Paraficoti probably 
took Nampi's work as the basis of his furána, but “recast it so as to 
bring out the chronological sequence of the sports". The unchronological 
order was adopted in a number of other works.9?? On the other hand, the 
chronological version can be found in Maturaiccokkandtaruldé of Purana 
Tirumalainatar.© Thus, the unchronological version persisted, probably 
till ca. 1600 A.D., and the chronological version can be traced back as 
early as ca. 1506 A.D. We have therefore to postulate a chronicle with 
the chronological scheme before A.D, 1506. Probably this was the 
Halasyamahatmya which bears a close resemblance to Paraficoti and may 
be dated ca. 1400 A.D. It thus seems that we have the following sources 
in the time-sequence of Parañcoti's puräna: The Sanskrit Sarasamucca va 
as a prototype of the Maturai chronicles {1oth-11th cent. A.D. ?); next 
comes Nampi's purána (between A.D. 1135-1304); and the Halasyama- 
hátmvya (ca. 1400 A.D.) which leads directly to Paraficóti, ca. 1630 À.D.*! 

H. H. Wilson *? assigned Paraficóti to the reign of Harivira Pandya 
(A.D. r051), and in this was followed by S. C. Chitty *3 and others. The 
only source of Wilson's information was probably an English translation 
of the purdua prepared for Col. Mackenzie. N. Vénkatacami Nattar *4 
sets the date of Paraficóti as ca. 1650 A.D. There are no reliable direct 
data pointing to any particular period for the text; but it seems that the 
early date (rith or 12th cent.) upheld even by U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, 
should be abandoned. However, according to J. Filliozat, "le premier 
TiruvilaiyataRpuranam est l'oeuvre de PerumpaRRappuliyür Nampi, du 
XIlIéme siècle. Le second, beaucoup plus populaire, celui de Paraficoti- 
muNivar, du début du XVIème”. 


56 In none of the early bardic anthologies are there auy allusions to Siva's “sports”; but Cil. 11.17- 
22 tells of a Pandya throwing a javelin at the sea and, ibid. 23-30 and elsewhere, of a Pandya 
vanquishing Indra. For the allusions to Siva's "sports" in bhakti hymns cf. JORM 1932, p. 279 
ftn. 2. The Pantikhóvai refers to two "sports": Pandya defeating Indra, and Pandya on Mount 
Meru. 

8? Cf, JORM, 1032, p. 97 FE 

55 Ed. U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, znd ed. 1927, with an important introduction. 

55 E.g. Palagivappag Cérvai's Tiru wcattaua nagmanimalat, ca. A.D. 1600. 

s Ed, U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, 1937, Pref. p. 7. 

% However, according to J. Filliozat, in La légende des jeux de Civa a Madurai d'après les textes 
ct les peintures (by R. Dessigane, P. Z. Pattabiramin, J. Filliozat), Pondichéry, ro6o, some proper 
names (Tatátakà) suggest the priority of the Southern Tamil source, with regard to the parallel 
Sanskrit text (the Hálásyamahátmya). 

82 JRAS, 1836, iii, p. 203, ftn. r, 

** Ed. 1859, p. 64. 

** Ed. of the text, 1927, pp. 12-13. 
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The legends, narrated in the purāņa which contains 3363 stanzas in 
three books (1-18 Maturaikkantam, 19-48 Kitarkdntam, 49-64 Tiru- 
valavaykkantam) have all one aim: to exalt the infinite greatness of the 
supreme Siva who, in spite of his absolute transcendence, is gracious 
enough to present his “sports” to those who profess devotion to his 
lingam. Most of these "sports" are fantastic and even grotesque; but 
very popular with both sophisticated and simple readers.® As literature, 
Paraficoti's purdna is one of the peaks of narrative, epic poetry in Tamil.** 


11.4.5. The Tamil version of Mats yapurdua, i.e. Maccapurdgam, wasin- 
augurated in 1706/7 in Tirunelvéli. It contains 5008 stanzas in 175 chapters. 
Its author, Iracai Vatamalaiyappa Pillai, was the court poet of the Maturai 
nayaka. The language is simple, the prosody skilful, the style pleasant. 
Tiruméni [rattinak Kavirayar, the author of Pulavardrruppatai or "Guide 
to the poets" (1692) dedicated his work to the author of Maccapurdnam. 

Oppilamanippulavar, a student of Vaittiyandta Técikar (author of 
llakkanavilakkam) between 1711-28, and himself the author of Cévara- 
kaciyam, composed Kumpakonappurduam, The well-known poet of 
Kurralam, Tiriküta Rácappak Kavirayar (g.v.) composed, among his 14 
books dedicated to that lovely place, its furanam, Kurrdlatialapurdnam 
(ca. 1718 A.D.), great in its treatment of nature, especially in the descrip- 
tion of mountains and waterfalls; it also contains some interesting cilétaz 
(Slesa)*" stanzas. Cihajaitibpurdnam is interesting in that it is a collective 
work of three brother poets. The first part (till Cikdlatticcarukkam) was 
composed by Karunaip Pirakacar (the son of Kàfici Kumaracuvami 
Técikar), the author of Iftalitkavakaval; it sings of the origin of the hill 
Tirukkálattimalai and the fame of the river Popmukali. The second part 
was composed by the eldest of the brothers, the famous Turaimankalam 
Civappirakacar, author of Pérapulinkalilai (1652); he sang the two 
middle carukkams on Kannappanayavar and Nakkirar. The third portion 
was written by Vélaiya Técikar, the author of Nallürppuránam and 
Viracinkdtanapuranam (1716); this last portion in 12 carukkams deals 
with the $/ijà offered by a spider, a snake, and an elephant. 


*5 Akattiyar is the one who narrates, in Kaci, the 64 divine “sports” of Siva; they were revealed 
to Akattiyar by Murukap who had heard them from Siva himself who narrated them to Uma. 
An important component notion of the Purana is the belief that Tamil is God; that Tamil poets 
are God's concern; that the Tamil land is God's favourite country (cf. T. P. Meenakshisundaram, 
AHTL, p. 167). 

** William Taylor (1835) edited the text of Paraficóti's Purzna in his Oriental Historical Manu- 
scripts, in the Tamil Language, 2 vols., Madras, accompanied “by a translation which in its charm 
and liveliness would be hard to better" (R, E. Asher, in Tamil Studies Abroad, 1968, p. 6o). Cf. 
Vol. I, pp. 55-116. 

*" Paronomasia, pun, quibble, 
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11.4.5. Chronologically the last $uránas which may aspire to be 
valued as great literature are the Kañciburanam and the Tantkaippura- 
Tan. 68 

There exist two Sanskrit mahátmyas on Kàfici, the Vaisnava Kdiici- 
mahdtmya, said to be a part of Brahmandapurdna, and the Saiva Kárici- 


< x AZ, 


mahdimya alias Katicisthdnaméhdimya, said to be a part of Kalikékhanda 
of the Sasatkumarasamhita (belonging to thc S&andafurána).9 The Tamil 
Kancipuránam, by Civananamunivar and his pupil Kacciyappamupivar, 
is a rather close translation of this aiva mahatmya.? Civañanamunivar-— 
the famous scholar and poet—died on 17.4.1785," and the second part 
(Trantan kantam) was then finished by his student Kacciyappamunivar, 
the author of Vindyakapuranam, Tiruvànaikháppuranam, Püválürbpura- 
nam and Pérürppuranam, among a number of other writings." The Tamil 
Káüctburdnam is famous for its cilfirakavi.? Kacciyappamunivar (d. 
1790)'* was also author of the second great Tamil $urána dedicated to 
Murukan, Tanikatppurdnam which is the sthalapurdna of the famous 
Tiruttani (Tanikaimalai, Tiruttanikai) shrine of the god. It has 28 
patalams with 3161 stanzas, and was composed some time in ca. 1780. 


ILS. Táyumaánavar. One of the most annoying problems of Tamil 
literary historiography is the date of this comparatively recent and very 


55 The purdnas are being composed until this day. There are literally hundreds and hundreds of 
furanas which belong to the 18th-2oth cent.; the Tamil pulavar akárati by Na. Ci. Kantaiya Pillai 
(Madras, 1960) gives the titles of 195 purádnas, and this may be considered as a selection of the most 
important ones, say 10% of the total production. Some of these relatively modern pura@ras are 
of immense size; thus probably the largest sfhaiafpurana is Nellatyappa Pillai’s T'irunceivéitltalabpurá- 
nam (1869) with more than 7000 stanzas. 

£ There exists a rare ed. of the text in the Telugu script, Srikurvetinagaram, 1889; there also 
exists a Ms. which is mentioned by T. Filliozat, R. Dessigane and P. Z. Pattabiramin in Les Légendes 
fivaites de Karcipuram (Analyse de textes et iconographic), Pondichéry, 1964. The Tamil text was 
published many times, cf. ed. Ampalavànatécikacuvámi, Madras, 1910; C. Arunaivativélu Mutali- 
yar, Kaficipuram 1937. 

7 Filliozat-Dessigane-Pattabiramin, Les Légendes, p, vii. The Tamil poet himself indicates in 
5.26 his Sanskrit source. 

7 The stanza which gives the exact data of his death is publ, in Ci, Arunaivativélu’s ed, pp. 24-5, 
cf. also M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, TL, 1929, p. 295 who however gives an erroneous equivalent in 
A.D. (1766) of the era of Jupiter (vicuvavacu). The stanza is also published in Peruntokai No. 1971. 
As for the year, however, it is identified as 1784 in Tanikaippuranam. ed. 1965, p. 55. According 
to Peruntokai, p. 648, it was in A.D. 1725, which is impossible. 

7? Avantarutlirécar vantwntutütu, Tanikaiydttuppatai, Kacciyauantaruttirécar patirruppattantati, 
Cennai Vindyakar pillaittamil, Tirutlantkai patirruppantati, Paricdtcaravantáti. 

7* For a good introduction to Tamil ctitirakavi—a rebus-like word play—cf. Vi. Kō. Cüriyana- 
rayana Castriydr, Cilfirakavivilakkam, Madras, 1939. 

^! The stanza where the date of his death is given is printed in Peruntokai as No. 1977. Tt gives 
the 11th day of the month of Cittivai, Saka 1712, which is A.D. 1790 and neither 1788 as given in 
the 1965 ed. of the purdna, p. 55, nor 1799 which is given in Tamilppulavarakdrati sub Kacciyappa, 
p. 83. Tantkaippurdnam was first published in 1883 by S. V. Damodaram Pillai and subsequently 
in 1929 by Ka. Namaccivaya Mutaliyar. The best edition is that of 1565, Madras, with the com- 
mentary by Péraciriyar Kantacamiyar, Ce. Re. Iriunacamip Pillai and Po. Vë. Comacuntaranar, 
2 vols, 
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great poct. According to Tayumanavar’s Cartttiracurukkam, published 
along with his Tiruppatal tivattu in Madras, 1908, he died in Ramnad in 
1742.5 The r8th cent. is also upheld by Jesudasans who set the dates, 
however, between 1706-1744." That would make him a contemporary of 
Vicaya Rakunata Cokkalinka Nàyakkar (1706-32) and of Queen Mipatei 
(1732-1737). However, there are equally, if not stronger reasons, to 
assign him to the ryth cent. According to the preface to Tayumdnacu- 
vimikalpatal (1952), he died in Saka 1583, on 9.2.1661. Thus he would 
have been born under Muttuvirappa Nàyakkar (1608-1625) and lived 
under Araci (1625-1627) and Rarnükacokkanàta Nayakkar (1627-1654); 
Maunakuru (Maunatampirag Cuvami, 1594-1658) is supposed to have 
been his guru. Peruntokai quotes two stanzas (1904-5) preserved in 
Laksmipuram, near Ramnad, where he is supposed to have attained 
samadhi, according to which he died in Saka 158r, i.e. A.D. 1659. And 
T. P. Meenakshisundaram, in his notes to The Tamil Plutarch. (1946) 
says, quoting K. Subramania Pillai: "He is considered to have lived 
between 1608-1664".75 It is difficult to decide; however, taking into 
account the legend of his life, and historical data, we may probably re- 
construct Tàyumàpavar's history as follows: His father Ketiliyappa 
Pillai of vel/ala origin was appointed by Vicaya Rakunàta Cokkalinka 
Nayakkar, the ruler of Trichinopoly (1706-1732), as his financia! manager 
or steward. His first son, Civacitamparam, is said to have been adopted 
by his childless brother. The devout manager prayed to tbe local deity, 
Tayumapécurar (Skt. Matrbhüte$vara) for another son, and when he 
was born, he received the name of the deity—Tàyumanavar. He studied 
Tamil, Sanskrit and philosophy, with a spiritual teacher cailed "The 
silent guru" (Maunaguru). On the death of his father, he was appointed 
in his father's place. When the ruler died in 1732, his widow fell in love 
with the young man, but he departed from the queen's territory and 
went to live with his elder brother. Pressed by him to marry, he agreed 
and for a short time lived a domestic life. When his wife died after giving 
birth to her first child, he assumed the life of a religious beggar and went 
from place to place throughout South India. He died at Ramnad in 
A.D. 1742. He is held in great esteem as a saint, and as a poct philosopher 
he is one of the greatest figures in Tamil literature. Most of the editions 


?* Cf. also “Tayutnauavar, his life, teachings and mission”, Siddhanta Deepika, XI, p. 371 ff. 
H. Nau, Prolegomena, p. 55. 

7 HTL, p. 240. 

7 Cf. also p. 648. 

* Op. cH., p. 112. 
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give 1452 poems of Tayumapavar: out of this, 587 are songs (fatal), 863 
are kanni stanzas; there is one akaval, and one vaxxam.79 


11.6. Learned poetry. 


11.6.1. Mathas and guhds. At a certain period, the temple and the 
matha (Tamil matam, atinam), flourishing on dana (gift, endowment) 
became the most typical expression of the South Indian religion.** While 
a matha is a more organised and more institutionalised form of Hindu 
monastic life, a kukat (Skt. guhd "cave") is simply a muntvariruppiiam 
or habitation of hermits, an abode of ascetics. We do not exactly know 
when the Hindu matha in the South developed to its present shape. The 
model of Jaina $a/Zs and Buddhist viharas was no doubt important. But, 
once it developed, it remained, and in fact until this day four kinds of 
sacred places circumscribe a Hindu's ritual life—his home, his temple, 
his matka, and places of pilgrimage. The matha, visited not more than 
once a year by the "less faithful", and about every two or three months 
by the devout, occupies a unique position in the scheme: it is the seat 
of the chief guru, of the highest spiritual authority of the individual's 
sect, to whom the worshipper looks for spiritual advice, for penance, 
special blessings, etc.84 Some of the mathas are no doubt anterior to the 
reign of Rajaraja I (985-1016) ; among the earliest are the Tiruvavatuturai 
matha, and the monastery at Tiruvorriyür,?? Finally, almost every temple 
came to possess one or more mathas, The role of the mathas in the religious, 
social and cultural life of the South became quite enormous. In the 15th- 
18th centuries they enjoyed a decisive role in teaching and research, 
besides the upkeep of large libraries; the feeding of pilgrims; giving 
medical help to pilgrims, providing supplies for them (of salt, castor oil, 
etc.); even animal care is attested from inscriptions. Higher education 
was pursued in schools and colleges attached to these monasteries. The 
matha, the Jaina pallš and the Buddhist vihára were centres of learning 
which owned large libraries and by successive copyings transmitted a 
vast mass of manuscript literature on a variety of topics, which in- 


7 We have an outstanding translation of Tayumanavar's hymns ín German, thanks to Arno 
Lehmann whose book Die Hymnen des Tayumanavar, Texte zur Gottesinystik des Hinduismus 
(270 p.) appeared in Gütersloh in 1935. R. Shanmuga Mudaliar brought out a brief partial transla- 
tion as early as 1897: The Philosophical poem of S. Tayumanavar (Salem). A very good selection, 
of 366 pieces with a scholarly introduction, notes and references was prepared by T. Isaac Tambyah: 
Psaims of a Saiva Saint, Being Selections from ihe Writings of Tayumanaswamy, translated into 
English with Introduction and Notes, London, 1925, ceviii+ 264 p. 

99 K. A. N. Sastri, The Cojas, p. 452. 

"1 M, Singer , When a Great Tradition Modernizes, p. 84. 

*3 ER No. 111 of 1925, No. 181 of 1912. 
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creased in volume and diversity from generation to generation. The 
colleges provided instruction in various branches of study and comprised 
a large number of teachers and pupils: thus we know of a medical school 
at Tiruvavatuturai (A.D. 1121), of a vyákarana (grammatical) school at 
Tiruvorriyür (A.D. 1213) etc. There were both Saiva and Vaisnava 
mathas. 

No wonder that these seats of education and learning, with library 
and copying facilities, became most important centres of literary activ- 
ities. Above all, they became centres of Sanskritization,*4 centres of 
Hindu, especially Saiva, orthodoxy, and repositories of palm-leaf manu- 
scripts. After a period of free adaptations of the zhdsas and purāņas, 
there came a period of direct, though not very numerous, translations 
from Sanskrit. The Tamil versions of the Bhagavatapurása were men- 
tioned as well as some close rendcrings of mahditmyas and purdnas. One 
of the most interesting translations is Virai Kaviracapantitar's Tamil 
version of the Sassdaryalahari, a Sanskrit poem of Too stanzas on Dévi 
ascribed to Sri Sankara; the Tamil version is in quatrains and its language 
is relatively simple and very melodious. Ellappa Nàyanàr provided a 
fine commentary. Another important translation is the Tamil version of 
Raghuvam$a in 2402 stanzas, produced by Aracakécari (1478-1519) of 
Jaffna. 


II.6.2. As far as original poetry is concerned, a large number of 
authors were either attached to the mathas (cf. SS 10.1, 10.2) or wrote 
in the traditional manner, using well-established subjects and elaborating 
traditional themes and forms; poets were patronized by local rulers and 
wealthy landowners whom they served; this learned poetry was governed 
by more and more intricate rules of prosody and rhetoric, until finally 
no lapse from the rules was permitted; orthodox poets composed works 
in set, stereotyped forms, encouraged by the mathas, while secular poets, 
under the patronage of local rajás and zasmindárs, took to writing minor 
poems especially of an erotic nature for the delight of their masters. A 
typical poet of the kind encouraged by mathas was the Vaisnava of 
Tirumankai, Pillai Perumal] Aiyankar (17th cent.) who composed hymns 
on 108 Vaisnava shrines, known collectively as Atfapirapantam.® Like 
the Saiva Ellappa Nàvalar, this poet was also a controversialist and a 
very orthodox Vaisnava sectarian, known also as Alakiya Manavàla 


8 K. A. N. Sastri, The Cólas, p. 629. 

** Fairly large immigration is mentioned in epigraphy and in. the tradition of d&attes from North- 
ern India to important centres in the South. 

55 Cf. Astappirapantam, Madras, 1957. 
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Tacar. Besides the antdtis, he composed Tiruvarankakkalampakam on 
Lord Visnu of Srirangam, Tivuvaratkatiantatt, Tiruvarankamdlat and 
Tiruvarankattacarrirundmam on the same deity, and on Sri Vénkatamu- 
taiyan, to whom he was especially attached, Tirwvétkatattantati, Tiru- 
venkatamdlat and other works, e.g. T'ürundmam, Etirdcarantati and 
Nampimékavituititu. He died in Srirangam, crushed by a lame cow which 
fell on him while he was absorbed in worship. 

Another learned poet of the period, Nallap Pillai (d. 1745 ?), born in 
Muttalappéttai (Tontai country), an expert in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit, 
amplified Villi's version of the MABh by adding episodes selected from 
the original Sanskrit epic, and thus composed a Nallapgillai Paratam of 
17,728 stanzas;** it seems that he was working on his version between 
1732-1744.  Teyvayánaipuránam of ca. 3000 stanzas ascribed to this 
author is very probably a work of a different poet, called Nallan, of whom 
nothing more is known.** Katikaimuttuppulavar (ca. 1665-1740) was the 
court poet of Ettayapuram (Tirunelvéli distr. and enjoyed also the 
patronage of the rulers of Vatakarai, Uttumalai and Sivagiri. His main 
patron Cakavirarama Véükatécuvara Ettappanàyakkan Aiyau ruled 
Ettayapuram between 1705-1725. In his honour he wrote Camuttivavila- 
cam in IOO stanzas, which compares the zamíndár to the ocean, and 
Kamaracamaiicart. The first of these two works is a lament of a lovelorn 
maiden sitting near the sea-shore and pining for the return of her lover. 
It is a difficult and impressive poem. The second is a &atai (erotic) pra- 
bandha (cf. § 11.7.6.) in vigorous, sensual language. Cantirakkálamasicari, 
an address to the moon combined with eulogy, and a fine and mature 
pallu, are both on Periyaswami Tevar who usurped Vatakaraipalatyam 
in 1731 and ruled there for ro years. Matanaviitdramdalat, a racy and 
beautiful poem on Matana (Kàma) (containing also some sarcastic lines, was 
written to glorify Marutappa Tévar of Uttumalai and on Varakunaráma 
Pandya of Sivagiri he wrote Tikhuvicayam (325 stanzas) containing 
some historical allusions. He is also the author of the religious Tirupputar- 
marutür antáti. He became famous for his many puns.9? 

Patikkacup Pulavar (late 17th - early 18th cent.) was born at Tenka- 
lattür (Tontai country) in a cerkunta family.” He first became the student 


*€ Said to have been no more than 20 years old at that time; this is very probably highly exag- 
gerated. 

*' Personal cominunication, M. V. Venugopala Pillai. 

*5 Personal communication, M. V. Venugopala Pillai. Cf. also the Mss. Catalogue of the GOML, 
Madras. 

88 qe. dalaivilivacam which is either ‘‘the anniversary of the wife" (¢alaivi + Hvacam) or “the 
way of fate” (falatviti -|- vacam). 

* A class of weavers. 
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of Vaittiyanàta Técikar; for a period he was court poet at Ramnad, at 
the court of Irakunata Cétupati alias Kilavan Cétupati (1673-1710); 
however, it seems that he spent most of his time as a wandering bard, 
writing occasional verses, polemics, ethical sayings, and traditional 
genres. "He is the first poet who has left on record the fact that Tamil 
as a language was neglected in Tamiinad, because the Telugus, the 
Marathas and the Muslims held sway over the country".?! He has been 
highly praised for his use of rhythmic patterns. The chief of his works is 
Toniaimanialacataham, roo stanzas in praise of the Tontai country 
(northern Tamilnadu). Other works: Pullirukkum Vélirkkalampakam, 
Civantelunta Pallavanuld in praise of Civantelunta Pallavaráyar killed in 
battle in 1686,% Czvantelunta Pallavan fillaittamil, Umaipakarpatikam, 
Pampalankarar varukkakkovai. He also composed many occasional 
verses on Citakkati (g.v.), Irakunàta Cétupati and other powerful pat10ns 
of letters. It is disputed whether Taujalai yàr catakam is his work or not. 
This is a collection of ethical maxims enriched with metaphors, similes, 
and proverbs; it is very probable that this important collection is the 
work of Cantalinka Kaviràyar of Tantaiai, an otherwise unimportant 
poet of the 18th cent.” Apiramapattar (by proper name, Cuppiramaniya 
Aiyar, the son of Amirtalinkam Aiyar), a Brahman court poet of Sarfoji I, 
the Maratha king who ruled A.D. 1711-1727, was the author of a centum 
of hymns addressed to Parvati-Apirami, very popular among Sivites; it 
has rather high literary qualities. 


ILZ. Popular poetry. 


11.7.0. The most interesting, and probably the most important 
phenomenon at the end of the late medieval epoch is the development of 
a special type of literary works which cannot be regarded as folk-literature 
or folklore in any strict sense, but is definitely popular literature in the 
sense that it was created (often by outstanding poets) as literature for 
the people. As A. V. Subramaniya Aiyar says in his Tamil Studies, 


# Jesudasan, HTL, p. 243. 

% The Pudukkotah kingdom was formed as the result of the battle. 

?* His date may be fixed with the help of a few data such as Citakkáti being mentioned in English 
records of 1693; Patikkàcu also praised Rankappa Malavaràyar of Ariyalür (1684-1724). At the 
end of his life he became a disciple of Tarumapuram matha. Many contemporary poets were jealous 
of him, in particular Kumpakavi of Kutantai, a blacksmith-poet who hated him, Patikkácu used 
to travel around with so much paraphernalía that Tirumalai Tévar of Sivaganga once imprisoned 
him for this competition with petty chiefs, and released him at the instance of Cokkanáta Pulavar. 

*4 The literature that will be described here is different from the pseudo-folk-songs employed 
by the Siddhas or poets like Uyyavanta Tévar or Tattuvarayar, who utilized folk-song motifs 
and folk-song forms (often includiug a seemingly simple, even vulgar ot obscene diction) to express 
a religious and philosophic content. It is also different from the late 18th aud early 1gth century 
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“For about twenty centuries from the beginning of literature in Tamil, 
poets never thought of writing for a general public of either the classes 
or the masses. Some time about the eighteenth century there appears to 
have arisen a movement to create popular literature in Tamil, in the 
sense of literature about and for the common people". The scholarly, 
learned tradition, the tradition of court-supported and matha-inspired 
feudal and religious poetry naturally continued to flourish even after 
ca. 1750, well into the roth cent.,% and, in a sense, is still alive even 
today. However, as literature, it became gradually less and less im- 
portant, and one of the diagnostic features of the pre-modern period is 
exactly the ever-increasing importance and vigour of this mass-orientated 
popular literature. At the beginning of the 18th cent., many scholars 
and poets appear to have felt the need for popular literature, different 
from any that had been produced before; thus literature began to deal 
with common people: new folk-types were created, the plots were taken 
from the everyday life of the common people, the dialogues reflected 
spoken forms, the prosody became simpler and less rigorous. The treat- 
ment of new plots was such as to be intelligible to people of very little 
training; since, however, the media of mass communication were not yet 
available, this literature was composed so as to be either set to music 
with rhythm and sung by wandering singers, or enacted as street plays 
and "operas". A part of this literature was written within the framework 
of sanctioned genres (prabandhas), but there were other forms, too, either 
quite new or until then unproductive, which this new literature assumed. 

These works all have some basic features in common: 1. the motive is 
often primarily religious; 2. the works are all written to be set to music 
with éd/am; 3. almost all are so conceived as to be fit to be enacted as 
dramas; 4. their authors are no folk bards, but traditional scholars, well 
trained in classical poetry; 5. though they enrich metrical patterns and 
experiment with prosody, there is no break with the basic properties of 
traditional metrics. 


11.7.1. Kuravañci:® This form, which was very productive between 


anonymous poetry of epic character, which is usually narrative poetry drawing upon the purdnas 
plus oral tradition and folklore, like the ballads (Ciruttontaukatai, Técinkurdjay katai), vilpattus 
(the songs of the bow) cte.: these works may be considered as part of folklore proper, though of 
course different from genuine folk-songs. 

95 Tamil Studies I, 1969, p. 94. (See page 253). 

*¢ Tf one thinks only of such giants of erudite poetry as Civatianamunivar (d. 1785) or Migátcicun- 
taram Pillai (1815-1875). 

3 Known also as &utatlibpáliu or kuram. For the etymology of all these itenis, cf. DED 1530 
Ta. kuram, Kurava tribe, palmistry as practised by Kurava women; &uraifi female member of the 
Kurava tribe; kuravasici, kuravi ed. Cf. Ta. kugram (DED 1548) hill. 
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ca. 1650/70-1830, developed from the erotic but sublimated "ballet" that 
sprang up in Tamilnadu in the late Middle Ages when local military 
feudal lords, landholders, and temple managers began to utilize courtezan- 
dancers of temples and towns as instruments of entertainment. Several 
courtezans collaborated in enacting the story woven around a stereotyped 
plot: a young unmarried girl or a courtezan, playing with her friend, 
chances to see the local feudal lord, or the god-image of the local temple 
carried in procession, and falls in love with him, Love-sick, she invites 
a sooth-saying gipsy-woman of the Kuram tribe to foretell her the future. 
The handmaid then carries a love-message, and the god or the chieftain 
appears in disguise before the girl and woos her. She does not yield, 
steadfast in her love; satisfied with her fidelity, the god or the lord 
reveals himself and marries her. 

These “ballets” were enacted by an all-woman cast, consisting only 
of courtezans who rendered the whole play in pantomime with appro- 
priate costumes. The vocalist of the orchestra sang the songs, composed 
in various metres as substitutes for dialogues. This art-form did not 
survive the first half of the rgth cent. It was revived in the middle of the 
20th cent. by modern South Indian dancers and art savants.?5 

The songs originally used as substitutes for dialogues developed in the 
hand of skillful, or even great, poets in an important and very productive 
literary genre which had the following set pattern: The heroine sees the 
hero walking or being carried in procession and falls in love with him; 
she suffers greatly from her desire; she invites the kuyatti to foretell her 
future; then the Au/avan or kuravan will appear, and enjoys the embrace 
of the kuratti. We have thus, in this literary genre, two kinds and two 
levels of love: the ideal hero and heroine, who are engaged in the pursuit 
of future love, so far unfulfilled; and the folk-characters, enjoying their 
love in the present. 

Sometimes there are important variations: e.g. in the very early 
Taricaivellaipbpillatyár kuravasici the hero and the heroine live together 
but have no children; the hero then enters into another marriage with a 
young girl; the first wife suffers, invites the buratti to foretell her future, 
is told that her husband will return to her, and that she will bear children 
thanks to the grace of the god Taficaivellaippillaiyar. In fact it is possible 
that this anonymous kuravafci, as yet unpublished,” is the earliest known 


9? Eg. by Rukmini Devi, Vaijayantimàlà, Kamali Laksman, Bálasarasvati. 

°° Ms. No, 614(a) in The Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library. The name was given to the play by 
L. Ulakanata Pili who discovered it in 1925. Cf. The Journal of the Tanjore Sarasvari Mahal 
Library XVI, 3, 1962. 
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so far. Since the author at the end of the poem praises Vijaya Raghava 
Nayaka,'! the ruler of Tanjore in 1633-1673, it is almost certain that the 
poem belongs to the 2nd half of the r7th cent. 

The Tirukkurrdlakkuravanci is one of the earliest and definitely the 
most brilliant poem of this kind.1°! The central theme is that of divine 
and human love, and the traditional street play is clad in fine poetry of 
sensuous imagery. Its author, Tiriküta Iracappak Kaviráyar, was born 
at Mélakaram, a village near Kurralam (Tirunelvéli distr.) of a vellála 
family, and was greatly devoted to the god and goddess of the famous 
temple of that beautiful place. The araskérral (première) of the poem 
took place at Kurralam before the ruler of Maturai, Muttuvijayaranka 
Cokkanata Nayakkar (1706-1732) who was so pleased with the work that 
he made the author the temple vidvds and gave him a grant of land, 
commemorating this event by a copper plate dated A.D. 1718.!9? 

The drama opens with a description of the god Tirikütanatar coming 
in procession, surrounded by sages and devotees. Vacantavali, a high- 
born damsel of bewitching charm, is engaged in pantdiiam or playing 
with a ball.!9? While at play, she sees the god in all his glory and falls in 
love with him. Her maid is commissioned to seek an interview with Siva 
and tell him of her mistress's pangs of love. Cinki, the gypsy girl enters 
the scene with a basket and a magic wand in her hand. She claims Kurrà- 
lam as her home and sings of its wonderful forest scenery and natural 
beauties, of the glories of the temple and its god. Then she examines 
the lady's palm, becomes inspired, and tells Vacantavalli that her malady 
is love and that she will be united with Lord Siva of Kurralam. The maid 
rewards the gypsy with many jewels, and nothing more is heard of her. 
The other love story, human and realistic, begins when Cinkag appears 
in search of Cinki; when this handsome hunter is pining for his love, his 


300 Cf. Vicatyarakavacuvami... vali! Mecculalaváy venkatentiragum vals! 

101 Cf, the saying "No kuravañei like Kurralakkugavanici, no pallu like Mukkitarpallu, no matal 
like Varugakulatittau matat’’. 

9* One of the rare cases when a Tamil literary work is dated precisely and by an independent, 
reliable source. The grant begins: "Cálivákana cakáplam 1640 -kkuc cellaniuta kollam 89 varusam 
lai macam II ti rájamániya rájairi Muttuvijayaranka Cokkanádta Náyakkaravarkalóm..." It 
names the poet as "Tirukkuttalam Rajappakavirájat"' and it calls his work " Kuravarcinátakam", 
Ci. Casagaltamilkkavi caritam, 1961, p. zor. A plot of laud is known even today as Kuyavaficimétu 
(The Tamil Plutarch, 1956, p. 94). In addition, the poem refers to the roof of the cifffraicapai in the 
Kurrálam temple having been copper-plated by Cokkappatti zamindar, Ciyganahcatevar, four 
years prior to the grant of 1718. The poem has enjoyed great popularity. The ruler of Tanjore 
created an endowment for its annual performance at the time of the Navaratri festival. 

?3 The author has here two pocins; in one he paints the physical beauty of the maid in the 
kécdtipatam (from head to foot) manner; in the other, he vividly describes the ball-game. 

"A Apart from lively dialogues of coarse wit, and the sensuous love-poetry, these three passages 
on natural beauty are the most brilliant parts of the poem. 
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comrade Nuvan taunts him for being a weak and lustful creature. At last 
Cinkap finds Cinki at Kurràlam; after a lively dialogue he becomes 
impatient and makes daring overtures, but Cinki scolds him and asks 
him to control himself lest others should laugh at them. 

Apart from this Auravaict and the purdyam on Kurralam, Rajappa 
was the author of a number of other poems (some of them still unprinted): 
Kurrádlamálai, Kurrdlaccilétatvenpa, Yamaka antati, Kurrdlavuld, Kurrd- 
lavittal, Kurralabparamporul malas, Kurrálakhóvat, Kulavdymolikkalippa, 
Kómalamálai, Kurrdlavenpavaniati, Kurralappillaittamil, Kurralananna- 
kar venjá. 

Dozens of kuravafici plays were written subsequently, by greater and 
lesser poets, by Muslim poets and by poets of the pre-modern period. 
Many uravatict poems are ascribed to ancient poets, but are certainly 
not their work;! dozens of kuravañci plays are anonymous; a great 
number remain unedited.” Among the more important compositions of 
this genre are: Ampalappalji Atimilécar kuravasici by Marimuttup Pillai 
(d. 1787); Alakarkuravanci by Kavikuficaraparati (1810-1896); Kératk- 
kuravasci by Cuppaiyyar (d. 1795); Matura? Minaátciyammai kuram and 
Nánakkuravafici, both ascribed to Kumarakuruparar ; Nallainakarkkura- 
vafici by Kantappillai (b. 1766); Muttukhiruttinan kuravafici and Kaccért 
Mutaliydr kuravatici by Inpakavi (d. 1835). Among those which precede 
the great work of Rajappa one must mention Vesnkaljappa Navakkar 
huravafsici by Cirrampalakkavirayar, composed in 1647/8. 


11.7.2. Pallu. The great development of this genre belongs to the 
pre-modern period of Tamil literature. The Pallans (faf/ar), Harijan 
agricultural labourers,’ have preserved a distinct culture of their own. 
Pall pirapantams are generally written about gods or great persons, and 
the nominal hero is usually either a feudal landlord or a god; but, as in 
the kuravasicis, where the real hero and heroine belong to the Kuram 
tribe, the real heroes of the paljus is a pallan and his wife or wives; he 
is usually the chief tenant responsible for paddy cultivation of the farm 
(or temple estate). The other important characters are usually his wives 
and the farm manager. The poems are song-dramas with a realistic, often 
quite powerful picture of the rural life. Among the earlier paj/us one 
should mention the "first" pallu (atippallu) ascribed to Citamparanata 


05 E.g. Viturarkuram ascribed to Pukalénti. 

108 E.g. Tirumalaiyántavar kuravanci or Tiruppákkaiyürk kuravañci, 

207 Connected probably with DED 3307 Ta. pallam lowness, low land, etc., Te. palamu wet land, 
wet crop. For Palla Tamil, cf. K. Zvelebil, “Pallar Speech: A Contribution to Tamil Dialectology", 
Linguistics, 1966, pp. 87-97. 


I7 
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Nápappirakacar under the name Nanappallu, which has not survived; 
Tiruvarürppallu (alias Téyakécarpallu) ascribed to Kamalai Nanappira- 
kacar of the 16th cent.; Kurukirppallu (o1 Paránkucappallu) by Cata- 
kopappulavar about Nammalvar (ca. 1700); Civacayilappallu by Rama- 
natap Kavirayar (ca. 1720) ; Vatakaraippallu by Katikaimuttu Pulavar on 
Vatakarai zaminddy Perlyacamitturai (1723) ; Tirumalai Murukanpallu by 
Periyavan Kavirayar (ca. 1730); Vaiydpurippallu (alias Palanippallu) by 
Kumara Vicayakiri Vélaccinnóvaiyan, a zamindár and a poet of ca. 1770; 
and Kasnufaiyammat ball (1775) of Muttukkuttip Pulavar as well as 
Parájaippallu of the Jaffna poet Cignattampip Pulavar (1716-1780).199 

The best known of all paljus is an anonymous poem composed some 
time in the latter half of the 17th cent., called Mukkiiarpallu, and 
ascribed to Epnaiyipàp Pulavar alias Vélan Cinpattampi, a pupil of 
Muttuppulavar and Naccumuttup Panikkar, Mukkütal was the former 
name of the village of Civalappéri in the Tirunelvéli district. The god 
Sri Alakar (Visnu) of Mukkütal is the nominal hero of the poem. The 
temple owned extensive lands, and the manager ot the estate (pannatkka- 
yan) is one of the main characters. The real hero is the pallan, Alakan; 
one of his wives is a Saivite, the other a Vaisnavite. The pallan is so 
infatuated with the younger woman that he neglects his first wife and 
the farm. He is reprimanded by the manager, since rains have arrived, 
and the season has commenced. He promises, but goes back to his wom- 
an’s arms. The elder wife makes a complaint to the paynatkkdran who 
puts the pallan in fetters. On the intervention of his elder wife he is again 
released, but attacked and injured by a bull. In spite of this, the work 
of cultivation proceeds well and results in a bumper crop. After a sharp 
exchange between the two wives, reconciliation takes place and happiness 
is restored. There is a very lively description (in a variety of metres) of 
the $alan's weakness for drink, of the jealousy between the two wives, 
of the fannaikkáran's uncouth appearance which provokes the ridicule 
of the Palla women and of the details of paddy cultivation. Though the 
characters (like those of all kuravasici and óallu poems) are only types 
and not individual persons, the poet shows a deep insight into human 
nature and considerable dramatic skill. The poem also contains rich 
socio-historical information, and historical references which allow us to 
date it about A.D. 1680.1% 


198 One of the earliest Pajfus is the Nanappallu alias Tiruwvárürppallu by Kamalaifiápappirakácar 
(1525-1575), cf. $ ro. 1.10; the framework is that of a palju; however, the outcaste farm-labourers 
discuss Saiva philosophy. 

19? The text was first printed in 1864 by V. Tiyükaràca Kavirfiyar, Án excellent ed, is that by 
Mu. Aruni&calar (1st ed, 1940, znd ed., Madras, 1949), with a valuable introduction and copious notes, 
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Another important and interesting pažu (composed ca. 1720 in honour 
of Ārai Alakappa Mutaliyàr) was written by Ramanatan Kavirayar and 
is known as Civacayilappallu. The honoured hero was the viceroy of the 
Nàyaka ruler at Tiruchchi whose arbitration in the dispute between 
mahárdjà Martanda Varman and Papputtampi in favour of the former 
in 1730 is recorded in S. Menon's Manual of Travancore. Yn this pallu, 
the hero again has two wives, who are very jealous; the senior accuses 
the younger one of having drugged their husband in order to obtain his 
favours; the dispute is settled by the release of the pallan from the stocks 
(tolumaram) at the intercession of the elder wife.!1? 


IL7.3. A very important new and original genre made its appearance 
in 18th century Tamil literature: a satirical burlesque called noutindiakam, 
"the drama of the lame". It does not belong to the conventional 96 
varieties of prabandhams. Again, the nominal hero is a god or a nobleman, 
but the real heroes are common people whose foibles are ridiculed: in the 
case of the nonfindtakams, the hero is the lame man who narrates his 
story. Two extremely interesting works of this genre are Mapaperumal 
Pulavar's Nowtindtakam in honour of god Subrahmanya at Tirumalai 
(near Kurralam), and a Muslim xextindiakam on Citakkati. The poet of 
the first piece refers to many historical personages of the first half of the 
18th cent. It has about r500 lines in simple, vigorous language. The 
nonii (lame man) narrates how he squandered all his gold on a prostitute 
in Maturai; when she discovered that he had no more, she drove him out 
of her house, and he went in the garb of a religious mendicant to the 
jdlaiyakkárars camp at Kurralam during the visit of Vijayaranga 
Cokkanáta Nàyakkar (1706-1732), whose riding horse he stole at night; 
he was caught and maimed, whereupon he became a devotee of the god 
of Tirumalai who ultimately healed him. The poem contains a wealth of 
details on the life of the palaiyakkdrars (poligars) of the 18th cent., the 
social conditions of the time (e.g. a vivid portraiture of the public women 
and their clients); it is also a satire on people who, under the guise of 
ascetics commit crimes. 

The anonymous Citakkatinontindtakam of 222 stanzas is narrated by 
a robber. He begins life as a villager. When he falls prey to a prostitute, 
he turns robber to supply her with wealth. She asks for a horse. He travels 
north of Maturai, attempts to steal the horse of Zulfikar Khan, Aurang- 
zib's.naváb of the Karnataka (1692) who was then encamped at Cefici 


ue As a curiosity of a very late philosophical palju one may quote Avutai Amma]'s Vétantappallu 
of 1895. 
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for three years, besieging the Marathas, is caught and has his leg cut off. 
A friend of Citakkati, the merchant prince of Ramnad, takes pity on him, 
invites him to come to Citakkati and arranges for treatment. The lame 
man becomes a Muslim, makes a pilgrimage to Mecca, and his leg be- 
comes whole again. He returns to thank Citakkati. 

The absence of any rhetorical rules about the content and structure of 
these dramatic monologues gave considerable scope for digression, comic 
display, satire and dramatic episodes. 


II.7.4. Since the important and vigorous literary development of 
cintu 9! and Riritanai 112 falls within the pre-modern and modern periods 
of Tamil literature, the two genres which remain to be discussed are the 
Rdtal “love” and the viralivitutütu, “the virali as messenger”, both poems 
falling in fact into one larger genre of the (vifu)itiu or "messenger (po- 
ems)”,!!3 and both dealing with some coarser aspects of love and sex. 
The earliest kagta! work is possibly the one composed by a Virapattirar 
(middle of the 17th cent. ?), and the earliest #### poem may have been 
Kumáracuvàmi Ávatàni's Teyvaccilaiyár viralivitutttu in honour of a 
Nàyaka agent in Tirunelvéli, composed as early as the end of the 16th 
cent. In the &aial poems, the heroine tells her friend about her love and 
sorrow at having to part from her lover, and uses this occasion to narrate 
the entire story of the hero and her love for him; she sends her friend as 
messenger to the hero to ask him to return to her. Religious motivation 
too enters these poems, and thus we have a Kantarkdtal !* in which is 
described the meeting of the heroine with Skanda (Kantar) in a flower- 
garden, 

Both genres were vigorously patronized by local rajds, poligars, high 
officials of state and rich zamindárs of the 17th-19th centuries, since they 
gave scope to stories of love and sex as well as to praise of the patrons. 


1 Cintu is a song form, the structure of which consists of the refrain (palani), a counter-refrain 
(atupallavi) and variations (caraparkal). The best cintu songs are no doubt Annamalai Rettivar's 
(1861-1890) Kavaticcintu. 

7? WKirliagats, the praises of god in songs, developed on the one hand from the post-Chola changes 
in stanzaic structures; the old virulfam is supported by additional musical rhythm, lines are doubled 
(iraliaivirutiam)—the tiruppukal is born; on the other hand, we have the strong influence of 
folk-songs, and the refrain {pallavi} becomes all-important. There is a Airfíagai sung by Veprima- 
laikkavirayar when the idol of Tiruccentür taken away by the Dutch was recovered in 1653 (this 
poet was also the author of Tiruccentirppurdnam). Kirtlanais became part of dramas, and dramas 
came to be written entirely in kir/tanais. The greatest masters of kirifagais in Tamil literature were 
Arunacalakkavirayar (1712-1779) and Gopalakrishna Bharati, who developed the story of the 
Harijan saint Nantanar into a beautiful drama in Eiríitagai. 

us [n the Tamil rifutāfu poems, one encounters, as messengers, swans, peacocks, parrots, cuckoos, 
the myna birds, clouds, the South wind, the heart, the female companion, the viral, but also the 
tobaceo leaf, paddy, and a piece of clothing. 

1$ The Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library Ms. no. 392. 
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In a way, these genres are also equivalents of " Moralities" since—besides 
the unrestrained description of sex and equally unrestrained praises of the 
patrons—their motive was definitely moral: it does not pay to have 
liaison with courtezans. 

The greatest name among the poets of these genres is Cuppiratipa 
Kaviràyar, a Vaisnava Brahman from Sriragam, who is said to have 
been a student of Parancoti, and who lived under the patronage of 
Külappa Náyakkan, the ruler of a &óffaz (fortress) near Dindigul.!* He 
was also the Tamil teacher of C. J. Beschi (1680-1746) and his collaborator 
in writing some of his Tamil works.!!6 His K lappanayakkan katai (alias 
katal) is based on the convention of the ancient kalau olukkam, i.e. the 
following sequence of events: meeting in the forest—free love-making— 
marriage. A young married damsel accompanied by her girl friends goes 
to a forest to gather flowers. When ieft alone for a while, she meets, 
accidentally, a youth of valour and charm who has come there hunting; 
both fall in love, become intimate, and part. The youth, who is a chief- 
tain, sends his retinue to fetch his sweetheart, and marries her openly 
with great pomp. In the Viraliviiutiitu (1085 couplets to 1144 couplets, 
depending on the editions, whether expurgated or not), a married Brah- 
man is lured into the house of a harlot. He stays with her for some weeks, 
becomes penniless and is driven away; filled with remorse, he asks an 
adolescent girl described as virali, “songstress and dancer’’, to go to his 
wife as messenger and to ask her to accept his repentance. The wife 
forgives him. 

Cuppiratipa Kavirayar had many imitators: one of them was Cara- 
vanapperumàl Kavirdyar who composed Panamvitutüiu, "Money as 
messenger", and Muttirulappap Pillai kátal on Mutturáàmalinka Cétupati 
(ca. 1770), besides Cétupativiralivitutdtu, his chef d'oeuvre © about 
Cuntaramaiyap, a well-educated boy, who leaves his wife Tunaimalai, 
falls into the trap of a prostitute, Cenkamalavali, and her daughter 
Mókanamuttu, loses his wealth, seeks the patronage of Civacami Cétupati 
who helps him, sends a vira/? to appease his wife, and tells her his entire 
life story. The poem has 1176 couplets (plus a veypå and a kāppu). 

Both genres are characterized by a set of basic features: they combine 
erotic and panegyric poetry; the simple but attractive plot enables the 


ni A story derived from his works narrates how he quarreled with his wife, left home, set out 
on a pilgrimage to the South and, when at Maturai, fell into the snares of a courtezan who stripped 
him of everything and then turned him into the streets. He wrote his Virafivitutitu exposing the 
vices of courtezans as a pacificatory offering to his wife, but dedicated it to his patron, the poligar 
Kūļappa Navakkag, 

us There is no evidence to support the tradition that he became a Christian. 

1? Also the author of Acuvamélaydkapuranam and Vina yakarlirumukavilacasm. 
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poet to indulge in sensuous, even obscene, descriptions of erotic situa- 
tions Hš and in praising his patron as a liberal, honest, and gentle man; 
the poems teach the moral of the danger of association with courtezans; 
there is simple, crude humour; the real villain is usually the mother of 
the beautiful courtezan. These poems are of great sociological and psy- 
chological interest.!!? 

There exists a vifuisiis poem in Tamil which is however of a very 
different kind: in fact, jt is one of the most exquisite short poems in 
Tamil literature ;!?? the date, unfortunately, cannot be fixed. It is ascribed 
to an otherwise unknown bard, Cattimurrappulavar, and goes under the 
title Naraivitutttu, “The stork-messenger". The poet, a native of Catti- 
murram (near Kumpakénam), sends a stork to his wife with a message 
from Maturai, describing his poverty in a delicate and at the same time 
very powerful way.!?! 


11.8. Early Muslim poetry. 


Ir.8.0. Since there were a large number of Muslim converts throughout 
Tamilnadu following the Muslim penetration of the South, a need arose 
for Islamic literature in Tamil. There were many patrons of Tamil poets 
in the Muslim community, the best-known among them Citakkati 
(Sheikh Abd-ul Qadir), ca. 1650-1715, a successful and rich trader, the 
close friend and financial advisor of Vijaya Raghunatha lI (Kilavan 
Cétupati, who ruled in Ramnad 1673-1710), himself a student of Tamil 
and a liberal patron of Hindu and Muslim poets.1 While at Ramnad 
with its ruler who was a pious Hindu, he used to hear the Hindu epics, and 
felt the need for a large work in Tamil on the Prophet’s life; in his search 
for a poet he found Umaruppulavar, was struck with his genius, and 
invited him to write an epic on the life and teachings of Muhammad. The 
result was the greatest Muslim poem in Tamil literature, Cirdppuranam. 


11.8.1. Umaru was born in Ettayapuram ca. 1665, the son of Céku 
Mutaliydr, a trader in scents and spices. He learned Tamil from his 


118 To such an extent that censorship stepped in. Thus the 1958 ed. of Kilappanayakay katal, 
Viralivitutitu and Cétupativitalivitutitu (Piréina Press, Madras) carries this stamp: ““Expurgated 
edition with reference to the Madras Government G.O. Nos, 1507 of 48 and 3397 of 49 Public General". 

ue There is e.g. a detailed set of instructions given by the mother of the courtezan to the daughter: 
what kind of lovers she should choose, whom she should admit and why, whom she should reject 
and why etc. 

120 Found in a greatly differing version in Cdlamantalucatakam 65, Tamilnávalarcaritai 168, 
Peruntokai 1463. 

V Cf, the English version in Jesudasan, HTL, p. 229. 

1? A number of panegyric stanzas on Citakkáti were composed by the Hindu poets Patikkacu 
and Namaccivayappulavar, cf, Peruntokai Nos. 1305-1316. There is also an anonymous Citakkatt 
noptinátakam in 222 stanzas, ed. by H. H, Nainar, 
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father's friend, Katikaimuttup Pulavar, the court poet of Ettayapuram. 
Invited by Citakkati to compose an epic on Muhammad, he agreed, and 
finished the great work after Citakkati’s death, ca. 1715 in Paraükippéttai. 
Cirdpbpuránam in 5027 stanzas deals with the life of the Prophet in three 
kánfams.?* Umaruppulavar also wrote a kévat on Citakkati and a poem 
of 88 stanzas on the prophet entitled Mutumolimálai, on the model of 
Tamil bakti: poems. 


11.8.2. The Muslim authors adopted a number of Tamil literary 
forms. Most of these works belong to the late rth and to the 19th 
centuries. Among the earlier works of this type one should mention three 
works by Kavikkalaficiyap Pulavar, Umaru's son: Napiyavatára ammánas 
of 1713, Cirappurdnavannam, and Citirakkavittiraliu. A malai by Ceyta- 
kkatippulavar composed in 1735 (A$ucakumamálai) narrates the story 
of the son of khalifa Omar who was addicted to drinking and, committing 
an unpardonable offence, was punished by his own father, equally just 
to friends and foes. An ammdnai on khalifa Ali was composed by Ceyitu 
Mirappulavar (Papparatiiyavammanat) early in the 18th century. 


11.8.3. M. M. Uwise!*5 has shown how many particular and ex- 
clusively Islàmic literary forms derived from Arabic and Persian litera- 
tures which the Muslim poets contributed to Tamil letters. Foremost 
among them is pataippér, “war of [the six kinds of! armed forces" which 
may be compared to the war ballads. Ainiupataippõr, "The five war- 
ballads" describes the battles waged by Muhammad's son-in-law, the 
fourth Akalifa Ali; it was composed in 1738 by Acanalip Pulavar. Among 
other forms of literature, Tamil Muslim poets adapted and used with 
great skill the Aissg, "story", the mundjat or collections of extempore 
verses, the «mà, "chronicle", and the macala, “question-answer poem”. 
However, these forms flourished mostly in the late 18th and in the early 
rgth cent., and cannot be dealt with in this handbook.!?e 


15 For a literary assessment of the work, cf. V. [. Subramoniam, “Muslim Literature in Tamil", 
TC IV, z (1955), pp. 73-89 who compares it “in style, in imagery and in narrative capacity" with 
Paraficdti’s Tiruvilaiydtarpuránam and calls it "a monumental contribution of the Muslims, of 
which... the Tamii language can be proud". 

1* A new and original paper on the epic and prabandka forms in Muslim poetry is V. I. Subramo- 
niam's "Muslim literature in Tamil” in TC IV, r (1955), pp. 73-89. 

15 [n a detailed but, unfortunately, chronologically not documented paper, "Muslim literary 
forms in Tamil literature", Proc. of the IJ Intern. Conf. Sem. of Tam. Studies, Madras, 1971, pp. 
82-9. 

426 A great number of Tamil works were produced by Tamil-speaking Muslims of Malaysia, 
Ceylon and other countries outside Tamilnàdu proper. This literature is almost entirely unknown 
and certainly untouched by literary research. For more detailed information on Muslim writing 
in Tamil literature cf. M. M. Uwise, Muslim Contribution to Tamil Literature, Kandy, 1953, M. 
Mohamed Uwise, “Islamic Poetry in Tamil", TC III (1959), pp. 292-6; in Tamil, M. S. Purnalingam 
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An objection may arise as to whether it is methodically correct to 
deal with the Muslim contribution to Tamil literature as with a separate 
entity. Just like the other literature based upon an originally non-Indian 
ideology, the Christian literature in Tamil, Muslim Tamil writings have 
a decided originality of their own not only in subject matters, motifs, 
ideology and motivation, but also in language and diction and, to a great 
extent, in style. One has of course to make a distinction between those 
literary works which were so to say only “incidentally” written by Muslim 
or Christian authors, and could have been written equally well by Hindu 
{or Jaina or Buddhist) authors, and those literary works which were 
motivated by religious ideology, and which were to a great extent, in 
their themes, subjects, spirit, even diction and form, foreign-based, 
ultimately non-Indian. I would therefore not treat Kulamkatiru Navalar 
and his charming Pulavardrruppatai 27 as a Muslim poet, just as I 
would not treat, say, Vétanayakam Pillai’s (1824-1889) Piratápa Mutalt- 
yay carittiram as a Catholic Christian novel. Neither of these works 
lacks the deep Indianness which underlies all truly Indian works of 
Indian literature. But these and similar questions are entirely outside the 
scope of this Handbook. 

By the middle of the 18th cent., another age of confrontation was 
dawning upon Tamilnadu, marked by the impact of British power and 
administration, Western ideas and technology, and by Christianity. Tamil 
literature soon began to reflect these new events. 


Pillai’s Napináyakamum kavivánarkalum, Tirunelveli, 1942, and Apturrahim, Muslim tamippula- 
varka], Madras, 1957. 

1? [n this poem the author directs a wandering bard to the newly formed Academy of Maturai; 
it was just then that the train was introduced in Tamilnadu, and the poet describes it in detail, 
comparing it to a millipede, to a thunderous cloud rolling on, with a mouth of fire and breath like 
a demon. The poet was also a grammarian, and the first publication of the newly founded Tamil 
Academy was his Poruttavilakham on Tamil grammar. 

128 On the other hand, I would deal with Henry Albert Krishna Pillai (1827-1900) and his work, 
which was strongly influenced by Christian ideology, in a special section of Christian Tamil authors, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DATA OF THE MOST PROLIFIC 
CLASSICAL TAMIL POETS 


Tt is interesting that the fivc most prolific poets responsible for 680 
poems (out of 2279) belong to the earliest strata of the so-called Cankam 
age, ie. before ca. 200 A.D.: Ammivanar, Otalantaiyar, Orampëkiyar, 
Kapilar, P&yapàár. Paranar, the next in terms of the number of poems 
composed (85) is also an early poet, in fact earlier than the five just 
quoted (probably ca. 140-200 A.D.). The sixteen most productive Caskam 
poets will now be taken in the descending order of the number of poems 
composed, and an attempt will be made at the reconstruction of their 
biographical data and at their dating. 


(1) Kapilar (ca. 140-200 A.D.) is the most prolific and probably the 
best bardic poet. Contemporary references to him are severa], all full of 
affection and respect. Nakkirar (Az. 78) calls him váymolikkapilar “K. of 
truthful words", Perunkunrür Kilàr (Patir. 85) calls him nallicatkkaptlar 
“K. of fair fame" ; in Puram 53 of Itankiran he is called vilankupukalkka- 
pilan “K. of shining fame", and Pur. 174 by Marokkattu Nappacalaiyàr 
refers to him as foyyándvir kapilan, “K. of truthful tongue". His life 
story, especially that of his later life, may well be reconstructed from his 
own poems and a few hints in other texts. He is the most consciously 
“autobiographical” of all Cas&am bards. According to the older Tiru- 
vilatydtarpuránam 27.4, he was born in Tiruvatavar (Pandya country). 
He was a Brahman by caste (Pur. 126, 200, 201). The name is of Aryan 
origin (Sanskrit kaptila “tawny, brown"). He was a friend of his older 
contemporary Paranar, and of Itaikkatar and Auvaiyàr. In his younger 
days he praised Celvakkatunko Aliyatan, the Chera king (ca. 165 A.D.), 
Pur. 8, 14. He then became a life-long friend and advisor of another 
patron, the chieftain (vef) Pari (Pur. 105 etc.). Pur. 105 is a short virali- 
yarruppatar exhorting a girl dancer to go to Pari and seek his patronage; 
106 praises Pàri's liberality, 107-9 praise the riches of Pari’s hill (Param- 
pumalai, Piránmalai) in forest produce, the fertile lands of Pari etc. 
Pur. 111: kings will find it hard to take the hill by the force of their 
lances. It was probably while he resided in Pari’s hilly fortress among the 
forests that he composed his Kurrricippatiu "The Hill Song" to instruct 
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an Aryan king (Prahasta?) in the beauties of Tamil poetry. Then a 
tragedy occurred: Pari’s fortress was besieged by the three Tamil kings, 
and Kapilar shouted down his challenge at them (Pur. 110). In roo, he 
told them that they should come as minstrels, not as warriors if they 
wanted Pari’s country. But Pari was killed and his hill taken; there is a 
pathetic poem of five lines, attributed to Paris daughter by Kapilar, 
about this (Pur, 112). Kapilar found himself burdened with Paris two 
daughters. Pur. 113-4 are touching farewells to Pari’s hill and land. 
115-20 are reminiscences of feasts and songs of Pàri's lifetime, drawing 
a contrast between the conditions of Pari’s country during his life and 
those after his death. It was the duty of Kapilar to entrust the girls to 
suitable husbands. But two chieftains to whom the poet took them refused 
to marry them (Pur. 200-2): they were Viccikkog and Irunkovel. Ac- 
cording to the colophon to Pur. 236, the poet failed in his efforts to marry 
off the girls; he left them in the charge of Brahmans and starved himself 
to death. On the other hand, a tradition recorded in a Chola inscription 
at Kilür (577 VII, 863, line 2) mentions only one daughter and states 
that Kapilar had given her in marriage to the Malaiyan before he entered 
fire to attain heaven. It would seem that after Paris death Kapilar 
found his way back to the Chera court and composed the 7th decade of 
Patir. on Céralap, Celvakkatunkó Aliyatan (cf. Pur. 236, Patir. 61). We 
do not know anything definite about his end, but there must also have 
been some connection between the poet and another chieftain, Kari, whom 
Kapilar praised in Kur. 198, 312, and Nar. 320, 291, 77; and the poetess 
Nappacalai of Màrokkam states in Pur. 126 that Kapilar praised Kari 
so well that there was no need for others to do the same. 

The relative chronological position of Kapilar is made clear by Pur. 53 
of Poruntil Ilankirandr who says that Kapilar ought to be alive to do 
justice to the greatness of Mantaraficéral Irumporai of ca. 210 A.D. This 
would show that Kapilar died before A.D. 210 (and, incidentally, might 
corroborate our hypothesis that Poruntil IHankiranàr is in fact young 
Nakkirar). Kapilar's authorship of the pertinent kuriñci portion of the 
presumably later collection Kalittokaz is of course embarassing. Though 
it is and remains a difficult problem, probably until a thorough, computor- 
aided investigation of the style and diction of this part of Kal. is com- 
pleted, I would favour the solution of a later ascription of the #uriñci 
portion of Kal. to Kapilar who has traditionally become the poet of the 
montane type of akam poetry par excellence. On the other hand, the 
pertinent poems in the anthologies and Kurificippáditu are definitely his 
and belong to one single poet. 
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He is the author of 206 poems: Ak. 2, 12, 18, 42, 82, 118, 128, 158, 182 
(all on kuriñci), 203 (pálat), 218, 248, 278, 292, 318, 332, 382 (all kurinici); 
Ain. 201-300 (kurinüci); Kuruntokat 13, 18, 25, 38, 42, 87, 95, 100, 106, 
IIS, I2I, 142, 153, 187, 198, 208, 225, 241, 246, 249, 259, 264, 288, 291, 
312, 355, 357, 361, 385 (all &urifici) ; Nay. 1, 13, 32 (Rurtüci), 59 (mulla), 
65, 77, 217, 222, 225, 253 (Rurifict), 267, 291 (neytal), 309 (Rurifici), 320 
(marutam), 336, 353, 359, 368, 373, 376 (Rurifici) ; Patir. 7th decad (61- 
70); Kurincippattu; Pur. 8, 14, 105-111, 113-124, 143, 200-202, 236, 337, 
437; possibly of Kaliltokai on Rurifici (37-65). Apart from these classical 
works, he is credited with a stanza in Trnuvalluvamala:, with the didactic 
Iunnánárpaiu, and a few aphorisms in Pannirupáiiiyal. All these are 
obviously later, just like the works of Kapilatevanayauàr oí the 11th 
Tivumurai, and the so-called Akaval of the anti-Bráhmanic medieval 
poet Kapilar. 

Kapilar's preference is obviously for Ruri?ici, the montane type of akam 
poetry (he has only I poem on Palaz, 1 on mullat, 2 on neytal, 1 on marun- 
tam); this is also demonstrated by the fact that he is the author of 
Kuritcippatiu, very probably a model poem. He was equally prolific in 
erotic and in heroic genres, For translations cf. The Interior Landscape, 
Kur. 18, 25, 42, 95, 142, 153, 288 and 312; The Smile of Murugan, pp. 
83-4; Mahfil IV, 3-4 (1968), pp. 16-18. 


(2) Ammüvapáàr (ca. 150-200 A.D.) was a contemporary of Kapilar 
and a younger contemporary of Paranar. We have no direct biographical 
clues in his work. He may have belonged to the West coast (the Chera 
land) since he is so familiar with Western ports and towns like Tonti and 
Mantai; but he also mentiones Korkai (in the Pandya country) and 
inland places like Tirukkovalür and the river Pennai, as well as Koyil- 
venni (in the Chola country). Nevertheless, as Uloccanàr is the poet of 
the Eastern ocean, so Ammüvanàr seems to be the poet of the West 
coast of India. The ocean occurs even in his rhetoric (e.g. katalinum 
natfupperiyatu, "the affection is greater than the ocean”, Aiñ. 184). His 
proper name was probably Müvan; but there is a remote possibility that 
the name reflects such modern Malayalam names as Ammu and Timmu, 
and that his personal name was *Ammü. He has a few historical allusions 
which are probably datable to ca. 150-180 A.D: he mentions Kuttuvan 
(Cenkol Kuttuvag Tonti, Az. 99, obviously Palyànaiccelkelu Kuttuvan, 
younger brother of Imayavarampau, called lord of the Püliyar in PP 
21.23, also Netuntérk Kuttuvap in Naz. 395), Pülivar in Kur. 163, 
Korkaikk6man in 4:9. 109, Kari alias Kovar Kōmāņ in A&. 35.14-15. 
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His preference is obviously for «eyíal poems, about the sea-coast; he 
has only 3 poems on $4/ai and r on Awrtñcz. In Ain. he deals in a charming 
manner with the games of a very young heroine of the péai age (5-7 
years old). He is the author of 127 poems: AR. 16 (neytal), 35 (Palas), 
140, 280, 370, 390 (neytal), Aim. 101-200 on neytal, Kur. 49, 125, 163, 
303, 306, 318 (neylal), 327 (kurifict), 340, 351, 397, 401 (neylal), Nar. 4, 35 
(neytal), 76 (palat}, 138, 275, 307, 315, 327, 395 (neytal), 397 (fálai). No 
good translation into English 1s available. 


(3) Orampókiyar (ca. 150-200 A.D.). In some Mss. the name appears 
also as Orampétiyar, Karampékiyar, Tarampokiyar. He mentiones 
Céramág Atap Avipi, Cólag Katumap Killi, Matti, Viráp; among the 
towns, Amir, Iruppai of Virdan, Kalar of Matti, Cetanür; among rivers, 
Kaviri and Vaikai. He also mentiones Intiravilà “Indra’s festival", and 
Tainniratal “The ceremonial bath in the month of Tet”. Matti was a 
chief of fishermen, lord of Kalàr. He submitted to Karikalàn, but perhaps 
resisted other Cholas; having captured Elipi on behalf of a Chola, he 
knocked out his teeth and planted them on the city gates of Venmani, 
and set up a pillar at Kalàr in honour of this achievement (Ak. 6.20, 
211.15, 226.8, Az. 61.3). Orampoki’s work comprises Ak. 286, 316 
(marutam), Ain. 511-610 (on marutam), Kur. 10 (marutam), 70 (Rurifici), 
122 (neytal), 127, 384 (marutam), Nar. 20, 360 (marutam), Pur. 284. 
Possible date: ca. 150-200 A.D. No translations available. 


(4) P&yanàr (? ca. 150-200 À.D.). His name means "The Devil". His 
preference was obviously for muilai. There are no clues whatsoever as 
to his date, and this depends entirely on how we date the Ainkurundru 
portions in which he wrote the part on the sat "pastoral" setting 
(401-500). He is also the author of Ak. 234 (mullat), Kur. 339 (Rurisici), 
359 (marutam) and 400 (muilai). Altogether he has to his credit ros 
poems. For translation, cf. The Smile of Murugan, p. 75. 


(5) Otalantai (? ca. 150-200 A.D.). According to U. V. S. Aiyar's 
Kuruntokai p. 109 the name is a syncope of Otal atan tantai. There is 
nothing in his poems at all to determine his dates; and no biographical 
data. He may probably be dated, like the other 4:4. poets between 
A.D. 150-200, He was the author of poems in the $a/ai or "arid" setting, 
of Aih. 301-400, and of Kur. 12, 21 and 329, also on falar. For translation, 
cf. The Interior Landscape, Kut. 12. 
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(6) Paranar (ca. 120-190 A.D.) was a contemporary of Kapilar, since 
I. they both addressed Pékay on the same subject (beseeching him to 
return to his wife whom he had forsaken, Pur. 143, 144, 145); 2. the 
scholarly tradition has always connected the two (cf. llampüranar's and 
Péráciriyar's commentary on Tel. Por. Cey. 178; commentary on Vira- 
coliyam, Tokaippat. 6); 3. all the myths associated with Paranar (as 
reproduced in later purdna literature) introduce him as one of the "great 
trio", together with Kapilar and Nakkirar. However, unlike the case of 
Kapilar, his poems do not provide any direct clues to his life-story, The 
many allusions in his work to Tamil kings and chieftains (e.g. Katalpirak 
Kottiya Cenkuttuvan, Céramàn Kutakkó Netuficéralàtap, Karikala, 
Célan Vérpahratakkip Peruvirar Kolli, Celiyan, Pacumpütpàntiyan; 
Ori, Nimili, Nannan, Mifili etc., Vélir, Ariyar, Kócar, etc.) indicate that 
he probably had connections with many rulers. He may have belonged 
to the Chera country since he was one of the Chera eulogists in Patir., 
and since Pur. 343 and 352 contain finite verb forms ending in -niu, i.e. 
forms which may possibly be regarded as Western Tamil dialectisms or 
even pre-Malayalam forms. He celebrates Ilaficétcenpi (ca. 160 A.D.), the 
father of Karikala, in Pur. 4, while Karikala himself is referred to by 
Nakkirar in terms which imply that his reign had ended some time 
earlier (Ak. 141). Thus we may assume that Kapilar (the author of the 
7th decade of Patiy.) was a younger contemporary of Paranar, and that 
Nakkirar was a younger contemporary of Kapilar. Hence we may pose 
the sequence Paranar (ca. 120-190 A.D.)—Kapilar (ca. 150-210 A.D.)— 
Nakkirar (ca. 180-250 A.D.}. This is of course very tentative, and the 
dates are grossly approximative. Paranar, however, seems to be a pre- 
Ainkurunüru poet, and the poems of 4i. may be dated about A.D. 190- 
210. 

Paranar seems to have been not only one of the most celebrated and 
most popular but also one of the longest-lived among the classical bards, 
the "grand old man" of the bardic era. Cenkuttuvan, his main patron 
(ca. 180 A.D.), is said to have rewarded him for the sth decade of Patir. 
with the gift of the entire income (var?) from Umparkatu, and with the 
gift of his son Kuttuvap Céral (whatever that may mean). The main 
characteristics of his poetry are his many allusions, some of them repeated 
again and again and the fact that he attempted (unlike Kapilar) a large 
variety of themes: I5 on marutam, 15 on kuriñci, 4 on $álai, besides 
heroic poetry. But he tends to repeat himself, having some favourite 
moods and themes (e.g. the speech of the injured wife her faithless hus- 
band in 4&. 6, 116, 226, 246, 266); harlots are in his poems always por- 
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trayed as voluptuous, indelicate, cunning and aggressive (e.g. Ak. 76, 
Ak. 276, "In the sight of his own household women I'll drag him by his 
garland and his scarf, and bind him to my shoulder with my hair”). 
Some of his poetry is very fine; especially important is his contribution 
to Patty. in honour of Cenkuttuvan. Though Kapilar may be the more 
delicate and sophisticated of the two, Paranar seems to be in fact the 
more powerful poet. 

He is the author of Ak. 6, 62, 76, 116, 122, 125, 135, 142, 148, 152, 
162, 178, 181, 186, 196, 195, 208, 212, 222, 226, 236, 246, 258, 262, 266, 
276, 322, 326, 356, 367, 372, 376, 386, 396, Kur. 19, 24, 36, 60, 73, 89, 
120, 128, 165, 199, 258, 292, 298, 328, 293, 399, Nar. 6, 100, 201, 247, 
260, 265, 270, 280, 300, 310, 350, 356; the sth decade of Patir.; Pur. 4, 
63, 141, 142, 144, 145, 336, 341, 343, 348, 352 (fragm.}, 354, 369. He is 
the author of 85 poems running to 1261 lines. For translations, cf. The 
Interior Landscape, Kur. 24, 36, 292, The Smile of Murugan, pp. 77 
(Kur. 24), 115 (AR. 276). 


(7) Maturai Marutapilanakapar (anything between A.D. 250-400). He 
was also known as Maturaip Pütapilanakap, Marutanilanàkan. His own 
name was probably Ilanakan (of Maturai, who sang the marutam themes). 
This poet—one of the most interesting since he provides a wealth of 
concrete details in his poems for us to work on—is also one of the most 
elusive and complicated bards. Almost beyond doubt he was one of the 
late poets, since I. the marutam portion of Kalsttoka: is ascribed to him; 
2. in Pur. 55 he mentions Centil Netuvel, i.e. the god Murukan of Ti- 
ruccentür; and the burning of the three cities of Siva; 3. in Ak. 59, he 
again mentions «etuvér cinamiku Murukan ian Parankunratiu | Antuvan 
játiya cantukelu netuvarai which is interesting and important in more 
than one respect: first, he speaks of Antuvan who sang about the lofty 
hill of Paratkunram sacred to Murukan, and this can only be a reference 
to Nallantuvapàr's poem on Cevvēl in Paripatal; this mention would fix 
his date as contemporary or posterior to that late classical poet, i.e. 
A.D. 350-400; secondly, he again mentions Murukan with the long spear 
which killed Cür, and his shrine at Parankunram, and this is probabiy 
significant in the context of TM P and Paripdial, and their preoccupation 
with Murukan's shrines; 4. in the same poem he mentions Maal {= Tiru- 
mal) as he trampled on the kuruntu (wild lime) tree on the bank of 
Tolunai (= Yamuna). This indeed seems to point to an atmosphere which 
most probably pervaded Tamilnadu during the initial developments of 
bhakti, and was prevalent at the verv end of the bardic age: an atmos- 
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phere pervaded by the cult of Murukap and Tirumàl, which seems to 
enfold the poets of Par., TMP, and this poet. Cf. also Ak. 220 where he 
mentions the yékam of Para$urama; 5. in his Nar. 216 there is the well- 
known allusion to orumulai yarutia tirumd vunni "Tirumàvunni (‘The 
one in great distress’ ?) who tore off one breast"—most likely an allusion 
to the Kannaki legend; 6. there is a tradition preserved in Nakkirar's 
commentary on TA that this poet, too, composed a commentary on JA, 
All these facts point to a very late date. The rulers and persons he men- 
tions: Pattan, Kocar, Vanan, Maran, Kaluvul, Vapavan, Celiyan, Valuti, 
Nañcil Valluvan, Pittan (Vanavap Maran), Maluvar, Vélir, Vatapula- 
magpar, a Pandya victory; places: Paraükunram, Cellür, Ünür, Mu- 
naippakkam, Kàmür. He was the author of Ak. 34 (mullat), 50, 77 
(pálat), go (neyfal), 104 (muliai), 121, 131 (palais), 184 (mullat), 193 (palaz), 
206 (marutam), 220 (neytal), 245, 255, 269, 283, 297 (pdalaz}, 312 (kurifici), 
343 (pála:), 358, 368 (Rurisici), 380 (neytal), 387 (pálai) ; the marutam part 
of Kaliltokai 66-100, Kur. 77 (pdlai), 160 (kuriüci), 279 (mulai), 367 
(marutam), Nar. 21 (muliai), 39 (kuriñci), 103 (pdlai), 194 (Rurifici), 216 
(marutam), 283 (neytal), 290 (marutam), 302 (palati), 326, 241 (kurtñci), 
362 (pálai), 392 (neyial); Pur. 52, 55, 138, 139, 349. For a transl. of his 
beautiful Pur. 349, cf. The Smile of Murugan, p. 81. 


(8) Pálaipátiya Perunkatunko (ca. 140/150-190/210 A.D.), very prob- 
ably a royal bard of the Chera family: the name means "The poet prince 
who sang the palai themes" (Perunkatunkó being frequent as a Chera 
family name). Since he sang about Nannan of Koñkanam and his hill 
E]il (Nar. 391), he may be taken as a contemporary of the great early 
bard Paranar. A poetess, Péymakal Ilaveyini, addressed her Puram II 
to him. He was the author of AR. 5, 99, III, 155, 185, 223, 261, 267, 291, 
313, 337, 379, all on palaz; of Kur. 16, 37, 124, 135, 137, 209 on pdlat, 
231 on marutam, 262, 283, 398 on pala; of Nar. 9, 48, 118, 202, 224, 
256, 318, 337, 384, 398 on palaz; oí Pur. 282 (fragm.); and, since he was 
the pala: bard par excellence, the palat portion of Kalitiokai was also 
ascribed to him. For translations, cf. The Interior Landscape, Kur. 16, 
124; Mahfil IV, 3-4, p. 17 (Kalit. 11). 


(o) Auvaiyàr (ca. 150-220 A.D.). The name may be interpreted as 
"mother; old lady; woman saint" (cf. DED 232). There are at least 
three, if not four Auvaiyàrs in Tamil literature. We are concerned here 
only with the earliest bardic poetess (the Auvaiyar of gnomic verses and 
occasional poems is certainly much later—if she is indeed one person). 
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According to Pur. 89, she belonged to the virali "dancers" community. 
She refers to the Kōcar of Nàlür, to Nàficil Valluvap who gave her an 
elephant, to the poetess Vellivitiyar who lost her husband and went in 
search of him—an incident corroborated by Vellivitiyàár herself (4k. 45). 
Auvaiyàr also describes (Pur. 367) the three Tamil kings together com- 
paring them to the three sacred fires in a sacrificial hall. Her chief patron 
was Atikamàn Netumàu Afici of Takatür, one of the &afatyeluvallalkal 
(“seven minor patrons"), an opponent of the Chera monarch. Her close 
relationship to this prince is comparable only to two other close friend- 
ships of poets and patrons that we know of: Kapilar and Pari, and Picir 
Antai and Képperuficélan. There are many songs by her on her patron 
and on his son Pokuttelini. He once got a rare myrobalam fruit (ka- 
7uneili), a remedy against the ailments of old age which assured longevity ; 
without eating it himself he presented the fruit to the poetess, and she 
celebrates the event in a song (Pur. 91). Nattattapar in Cirupan. men- 
tions this story (L. ror) as a past event; thus Auvai must have come earlier 
than Nattattapar. In a series of songs Auvaiyàr celebrated the valour 
and liberality of Atikaman. Once she went on an embassy to Tontaiman 
(Ilantiraiyan?) on his behalf (Pur. 95) and he showed her his arsenal, 
well stocked with shining weapons ready for attack. She also mentions 
Paranar as a great established poet (Pur. gg). One of her poems (Pur. 103) 
is a conventional "guide-poem'"' for a vival: directing the dancing girl to 
seek Atikaman’s patronage. She also praises his eating meat and drinking 
wine (Pur. 235, 290). In three songs she laments the death of Atikamàn. 
Paranar also mentions his death. Atikamap was killed by Nimili, the 
commandor of Nannan, after he invaded Naunnan's territory. One would 
think of Auvaiyár as a (younger?) contemporary of Paranar; of Ta- 
katürerinta Peruficéral Irumporai, the Chera king who fought against 
Auvai's patron Atikamàn; of Pari and of Kapilar, in connection with 
Auvai, Thus it is rather probable that her date was ca. 140/150-210/220 
A.D. A legend arose about her longevity after eating the nelli fruit (cf. 
comm. on Tirukkural 100). Her work comprises Ak. 11, 147, 273, 303 on 
pálai, Kur. 15 (pálai), 23 (kurisict), 28 (palat), 29 (kuriñci), 39, 43 (fala), 
80, 91 (marutam), 99 (mullat), 102 (neytal), 158 (kurifici), 183 (mullat), 200 
(ne ylal), 364 (marutam), 388 (palai) ; Nar. 129 (kuriñci), 187, 295 (neytal), 
371, 381 (malla), 390 (marutam), 394 (mulla), Puram 87-104, 140, 187, 206, 
231-2, 235, 269, 286, 290, 295, 311, 315, 367, 390, 392. She was thus a pro- 
lific and talented bard, of great skill and force in both genres. For trans- 
lations, cf. The Interior Landscape, Kur. 15, 28, 99, The Smile of Murugan, 
p. 80 (Pur. 295), p. 81 (Pur. 88), Mahfil IV, 3-4, p. 14 (Pur. 187). 
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(10) Nallantuvanar (anything between A.D. 250-400). His personal 
name was Antuvap, and he is probably identical with Maturai Aciriyar 
Nallantuvanàr. He was undoubtedly the most gifted of the last bards 
of the classical age. Though S. Vaiyapuri Pillai would distinguish as three 
different men Nallantuvan the editor of Kaliitokai, Nallantuvan the au- 
thor of Paripatal, and Nallantuvan the poet referred to in A&. 50, we 
do not agree, for this is speculative and unconvincing. 

Ak. 59.12 by Maturai Marutapilanakanar refers to Ántuvap who sang 
about Murukan's hill. This is obviously a reference to Nallantuvanàr's 
poem No. 8 in Paripatal on Cevvél. Nallantuvanàr was, above all, the 
author of Kalitiokat 118-150 and of Paripdtal 6 on Vaiyai, 8 on Cevvel, 
and 11 and 20 on Vaiyai; also of Ak. 43 and Nar. 88. The authorship of 
the invocatory stanza to Kalittokai is doubtful. It would seem however 
that he was the compiler and editor of Kalittokad (if not in fact the author 
of the entire anthology!). It is probably significant that in his entire 
work there is only one historical allusion to Valuti (which is just a Pandya 
title). Thus it would appear that this great poetic personality belonged 
to the last group of classical poets closely connected with Maturai and 
the Pàndyas, and that he tried to recapitulate the classical themes and 
conventions in Kaitokai, at the same time being, however, together 
with Nakkirar and the other poets of Par. among the earliest and greatest 
exponents of the religion of devotion (bhakti) in Tamil literature. 


(11) Nakkirar (ca. 190-260 A.D.?). One of the most interesting and 
gifted poets, but also one of the most complicated and problematic. 
Following the tradition, we should try to preserve one Nakkirar as the 
author of the anthology poems, of Nefunalvájai, and of the devotional 
Tirumurukárruppatai. Following very critical scholars like S. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai and K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, we would have to split the poet into at 
least two, if not three different persons, assigning widely differing data 
to each of them. 

In Ak. 78 Nakkirar mentions Kapilar in the past; but Kapilar refers 
to Evvi, the contemporary of Nakkirar's patron Netuiiceliyan (Pur. 24, 
202). This would then establish Nakkirar as a younger contemporary of 
Kapilar. We shall accept as our point of departure his authorship of 
Netunalvdtat which he sang about Talaiyàálankápattucceruvepra Netuñ- 
celiyan (cf. Maturaikkásici of Mankuti Marutap), dated ca. 215 A.D. 
Nakkirar also mentions the Pandya prince Napmàran who died in 
Ilavantikaippalli (Pur. 56) and who was probably Nakkirar's contem- 
porary. But this prince (Pur. 55) is also celebrated by Maturai Maruta- 
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nilanakanàr; if they were contemporaneous, this raises a problem in dating. 

Nakkirar’s Netuücelivan the Pandya, the victor of Talaiyalankánam 
(8 miles NW of Tiruvalür in Tanjore Distr.), defeated the two monarchs 
and several minor chieftains (Az. 36), and thus he established himself 
firmly on his throne. Nakkirar moreover mentions the following kings and 
chieftains: Kuttuvan (Kotaimàrpan, Kotai, Céral, Vapavarampan)}, 
Karikala Colan, Killivalavag, Tittap, Polampütkilli, Cempiyan, Colar, 
Pacumptitpantiyan, Palaiyan Maran, Celiyan, Valuti, Arumap, Anni, 
Irunkovenmànp, Erumai, Erumaiyüran, Elini, Colanattup Pitavarkilar- 
makan Peruficattan, Talumpan, Titiyan, Tiraiyap, Tünkal, Pari, Poru- 
gan, Mucuntai, Vànap, Vénmay; and the Konkar, Kócar, Paratavar, 
Yavanar, Vatavar, Vatukar. In A&. 141 he describes vividly a harttikai- 
vild. According to S. Vaiyapurt, Nakkirar and his contemporaries (poets 
and kings) may be assigned to about A.D. 300 or a little earlier. The 
precise dating at this point is out of question; but a very probable ap- 
proximate dating 1s comparativelv easy, even if we want to preserve one 
Nakkirar as the author of the anthology pieces, oí Neftunalváfai, and of 
TM P. Nakkirar is beyond doubt one of the later authors who is obviously 
connected chronologically rather with Nallantuvanàr and Maturai 
Marutan Ilanakanáàr than with the earlier bards like Paranar and Kapilar. 
Cf. also the following facts: 1. The three late poets are all from Maturai, 
and are connected specifically with the Pandyas; 2. Nakkirar in Netunal. 
gives details of an auspicious hour for laying the foundations of a palace 
and describes a sort of sun-dial: Nallantuvapàr refers to a water-clock 
(kannal) in AR. 43. 6; 3. there is an interconnected relationship between 
Nakkirar, Marutan Ilanākanār and Nallantuvapar concerning the wor- 
ship of Murukan: cf. Nakkirar's TMP, Marutan Ilandkan’s Ak. 59 and 
Puy. 55, and Nallantuvan's Paripátal 8; these three poets were undoubt- 
edly ardent worshippers of Murukan; 4. there is a connection between 
Nakkirar and Marutap Ilanàkap through Nanmaran the Pandya. Hence 
it would seem that these three bards belonged to the last of the Cankam 
poets and flourished between A.D. 250-350. In fact, we may suggest the 
following tentative late Cankam chronology: Nakkirar, born ca. roo A.D. 
About A.D, 215, the young poet composed his Nefunalvdtat. Ca, 250 A.D., 
old Nakkirar composed his Tirumurukdrruppatai (or its basic text with- 
out possible later additions). Also, Cirupanarruppatai of Nattattanàr. 
Nakkirar dies about A.D. 260. Ca. 300 A.D.: Nallantuvanár and his 
Paripáial poems on Murukag and Vaiyai. Marutanilakanar’s poem on 
Nanmàran and his mention of Nallantuvanàr's Paripdtal. Ca. 350 A.D.: 
Nallantuvapar's Kaititokat, 
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Nakkirar was later made the center of many legends connected with 
Siva and Maturai. For his legendary life-story, cf. ftn. 123 of chapter VIII 
of this book. He was one of the greatest poets of the Cazkam age, and, 
at the same time, the first great Tamil mystical poet. He is the author of 
Ak, 36, 57, 78, 93, 120, 126, I41, 205, 227, 249, 253, 290, 310, 340, 346, 
369, 389; Kur. 75, 105, 131, 143, 161, 266, 280, 368; Nar. 31, 86, 197, 
258, 340, 358, 367; Pur. 56, 189, 395. Of Netunalvdtat, the most beautiful 
of the $áfíu songs. Probably of Trrumurukdrruppatat. For translations, 
cl. The Smile of Murugan, p. 126, pp. 128-9 (TMP). 


(12) Uléccanar (ca. 150-200 A.D.), the neytal poet par excellence. His 
name seems to be derived from a term for a Jaina ritual; was the poet a 
Jain? He praises Célan Iracaciiyamvétta Peruparkilh (Pur. 377): this 
Chola king obviously performed Vedic sacrifice(s) (irácacisyam > rdjasd- 
ya); he was of Kapilar's generation and is also mentioned by Auvaiyàr 
in Pur. 367. Ulóccanàr also mentions Periyap (AR. roo, Nar. 131) who 
was a chieftain ruling over Poraiyàru, and famous for his chariots (#aléér). 
The poet is supposed to be intimately connected with the tribe of Parata- 
var (he may have been one of them) because of his striking knowledge 
of various kind of fish. He is the author of Ak. 20, roo, 190, 200, 210, 
300, 330, 400, Kur. 175, 177, 205, 248, Nar. 11, 38, 63 (all on xeytal), 
64 (Ruriüci) 74, 131, 149, IQI, 203, 223, 249, 254, 278, 287, 311, 331, 
354, 363, 372, 398 (neyíal), of Pur. 258, 274, 377. For translations, cf. 
The Smile of Murugan p. 77 (Nar. 149) and Mahfil IV, 3-4, p. 20 (the 


same). 


(13) Màmulanàr (ca. 245 A.D.). According to Naccipàrkkipiyar (com- 
mentary on Tol, Por. 75), the poet was a Yoga-orientated seer who knew 
all the three "times" (mukkalamumunarnia), He was a Brahman by caste. 
Naccinarkkintyar’s words may be interpreted as the description of a 
yog? who was "beyond" the past, present, and future times; or, it may 
refer to the poet's preoccupation with times past and present (and 
future?), with his historical, narrative and epic leanings. Z/akkagavila- 
kkam mentions a Mamiilanar as a grammarian, The name means either 
"He that sits at the root of the mango-tree" (cf. Skt. ekámrar), or "The 
great one born in the M lam asterism”. Màmülanàr's preoccupation with 
history is striking; in spite of the fact that all his poems are in the akam 
genre, he alludes in them to Imayavarampan Netuficeral Atap, Céralàátap, 
Ceramàn Peruficorru Utiyaficeralatan, Kuttuvan, Vanavarampan, Ka- 
rikala, Cempiyan, Colar, Pantiyan, Atiyan, Erumai, Evvi, Elini, Katti, 
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Kannan Elipi, Titiyan, Nantan, Nannan, Nannan Vénman, Netuvélávi, 
Pànan, Puli Kalvar Kómàn (5 times), Matti, Mókür, Mocar, Nantar, 
Malavar (4 times), Moriyar, Vatukar (3 times), Vampamoóriyar, and Vélir. 
Especially interesting in his mention of Nantar-Nandas (Ak. 265) and 
Moriyar (Mauryas, 42. 281)—this may have earned him the notice of 
Naccinarkkiniyar. He must have been among the last poets of the age 
for he refers to all the major events and persons of the entire period from 
a kind of later historical perspective. There is unfortunately not a single 
reference giving a direct clue to his exact date; but by inference we may 
date him ca. 245 A.D. His works consist of Ak. 1, 15, 31, 55, 61, 65, 9r, 
IOI, 115, 127, 187, 197, 201, 211, 233, 251, 265, 281, 295, 311, 325, 331, 
347, 349, 359, 393, Kur. 11, Nar. 14 (all on palat), Nar. 75 (kurisici). For 
translation cf. The Interior Landscape, Kur. 11. 


(14) Kayamanpàr (around A.D. 215-230). He had an obvious preference 
for $diai themes. In Ak. 145, he mentions Appi and Titiyan, the two 
inimical chieftains. Agni fought Titiyan at Kurukkaipparantalai, and 
cut off his tutelary tree (Punnai, cf. Ak. 45.9, 145.11); he died in the fight 
(Ah. 126-16). He also fought two great crowned kings at the battle. His 
daughter Miñili—after her father was caught and blinded by the Kócar 
who would not forgive his having allowed his cattle to graze on their 
pastures—persuaded Titiyan to exterminate them in battle (Az. 196.12, 
262.12). The name is a pseudonym: “The Poet of the Eye in the Pool" 
(according to his Kur. 9). There is no clue to his date at all, but we may 
possibly assign him to ca. 215-230 A.D. He is the author of Ak. 7, 17, 
145, 187, 195, 219, 221, 259, 275, 321, 383, 397, Kur. 9, 356, 378, 396, 
Nar. 12, 198, 279, 293, 305 (all on Adlat), 324 (kurifici-balat), Pur. 254. 
For translation, cf. The Interior Landscape, Kur. 378. 


(15) Perunkuprür Kilàr (ca. 170-230 A.D.). The best-known event of 
his life: he sang about Perufi Céralirumporai, the Chera king, whereby 
he earned 32,000 gold coins, in addition to other rewards. The name Kilàr 
suggest a vellaja origin. Since in one of bis poems he interceded on behalf 
of Pékap's wife (Pur. 147), he seems to be a junior contemporary of both 
Paranar and Kapilar, since the other poets who also tried, with success, 
to reconcile chief Pékap and his wife, were Paranar and Kapilar. The 
event (Pékan's difference with his wife) might be dated about A.D. 200, 
and Peruükunrür Kilàr ca. 170-230 A.D. He is the author of Ak. 8, Kur. 
338, Nar. 5, 112, 119, 347, Pur. 147, 210, 211, 266, 318, and Patirruppatiu, 
decad IX (81-90) He mentions the following rulers and chieftains: 
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Kutakké Ilaüceral Iremporai, Kuttuvan Irumporai, Céraman Kutakkóc 
Céralirumporai, Nilantarutiruvinetivop, Poraiyan, Màntarap, Kuttuvar, 
Cenpiyar, Colan Uruvap Pahrér llaficétcenni, Peruücolan, Kaluvul, 
Naonan, Palaiyan Maran, Pékan, Maiyürkilan, Vicci; also Avivar, 
Konkar, Püliyar, Vélir; and the following persons: Kapilan, Potti, 
Kannaki (the wife of Pékan), Vénmal Antuvaficellai. 


(16) Péricattanar (around A.D. 170) is connected with the following 
rulers: Céramay Máàntaraii Céral Irumporai (Pur. 125), Cólag Irácacüyam- 
vétta Perunarkilli (Puy. 125), Pàntiyan llavantikaip Pallittuüciya 
Nanmaran (Pur. 198) and Malaiyan Tërvan (Pur. 125), with the last 
more closely, since he sang about him when Térvap Malaiyan was the 
Chola general in the battle between the Chera prince Mantaram Irum- 
porai and the Chola prince Perunarkilli, The name Péricattanar is prob- 
ably derived from the image of comparing the roar of waves to the noise 
of the drum (pēri, cf. Nar. 378). He is the author of Ak. 38, 214, 242, 
208, 305; Kur. 59, 81, 278, 314, 366; Nar. 25, 37, 67, 104, 199, 299, 323, 
378; Pur. 125, 198. His whole name was probably Vatama Vannakkan 
Péricattanàr. 
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ON TAMIL PROSODY 


(1) We may distinguish four main stages in the evolution of Tamil 
prosody. The first stage is marked by the absolute predominance of the 
indigenous, pre-Sanskritic and extra-Sanskritic system, based on the 
conception of the basic metrical unit (aca); ali the important classical 
metres of Tamil are derived from this unit. The second stage begins (in 
ca. 600 A.D.) with the influence of Sanskritic prosody on Tamil metre 
and culminates with the massive impact and adoption of aksara (syllable) 
and mata (mora) based metrics side by side with the indigenous Tamil 
system. The third stage is marked by the ever-increasing connection 
between poetry and music (beginning with the adoption of fixed melody- 
types—pan—in the Saiva and Vaisnava bhakti texts); it culminates with 
the origin and spread of “musical” forms in the 17th and r8th, and early 
IQth cent.; the last stage (of which nothing more will be said here) is 
marked by the introduction of free verse and prose-poetry into Tamil 
(beginning in 1910-1920 with a few prose-poems by S. Bharati and now 
culminating in the works of the futukkavitai “new poetry" school). 


(2) The great metres of the first stage are akaval (alias dciriyam), 
vanct, kali, paripatal and venpá. The basic metrical unit is the aca? which 
is of two types: nër or single (simple) metrical unit, long or short, which 
may or may not be followed by a consonant, that is (C)JV(C). We describe 
it by a dash —; and nirai or a compound (complex) metrical unit, made 
up of two short syllables, or a short followed by a long syllable, with or 
without a consonant following, i.e. (C)VCV(C). We symbolize it by =. 
In terms of Western notation, a nër is always — (macaronic), while a 
«irai may be iambic {o —) or pyrrhic (o .). If either of these two are 
followed by -u or by the “overshort” -4, they become nérpu and niraipu 
(this does not apply to cases where -% follows a single short syllable, 
when it becomes not a »érpu but a nirat). The possible combinations of 
these four units (nér, nirai, nérpu, niraipu) are sixteen. The akaval metre 


permits all of them; the most common combinations are -— — termed 
tēmā "sweet mango", = — termed $ulima “sour mango", — = kavilam 
*wilvam, bael” and = = karuvilam "vilvam, bael". These combinations 


form the next level in the metrical structure, the level of the cir “feet”. 
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The feet proper to akaval are termed tyarciy "natural feet", also deiri- 
yaccir. The combination of feet constitute a line of poetry, termed afz 
"verse, line". In the a&ava? metre, the standard line has four feet (= 
eight acai). Only the penultimate line usually consists of three feet. The 
. number of lines in an a&avai stanza is unlimited. 

The vafici metre has a somewhat different scheme: the foot is made up 
of three acais, not two, e.g. — = — nernirainér, The possible combina- 
tions of the four units are sixty for the vasicippa, the vafici-stanza. The 
usual vasici line has only two feet, so that it usually has six acats. 

The next important concept of indigenous Tamil prosody is the totai, 
lit. "connexion, joining"', i.e. the art of joining the lines of a poem. The 
line is considered by Tamil theoreticians as a self-contained unit; £o£a: is 
the technique used to string lines together. The most frequent techniques 
are the efwkat or "consonance" in the coda of the first closed syllable in 
the feet of a line; and móna: or initial alliteration of vowels and consonants. 

The vej metre forming the venpã stanza is the commonest, the most 
difficult, and the most esteemed type of metre in classical Tamil prosody. 
Only feet of two metrical units (rivarcir) and of three (vencir) may be 
employed in it; the stanza must always end in a foot consisting only of 
one aca? (Gracaiccir): —, =, — v or = J; the rules of vel totai (ventotat) 
must be strictly observed. The number of lines forming the vezá varies. 
The best-known veypã is that of the T:rukkural of two lines, the first of 
which usually has four, the second three feet, e.g. 


kannufaiya renpavar karrór mukattiraniu 
punnutaiyar halla tavar 
(Tirukkura} 393) 


Observe the fact that the second, three-foot line, ends in = (termed 
malar); that there is alliteration (móna:i) in kRannutatya... karrór, and 
assonance (etukat) in kannuiaiya of the first line and punnutaivar of the 
second line. 

The early metres (with the exception of paripatal which has proved 
unproductive} developed and combined into higher units, defined in 
terms of stanzaic structures; the poem, consisting usually in the earliest 
stages of a single stanza (in akaval or vañei), develops into a many-stanza 
structure, employing such elements as detached words or feet (tant), 
initial members (faravu), medial members (falica:), final members (curita- 
kam) etc. 
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(3) A few devotional poets, Saiva and Vaisnava, like Campantar and 
Tirumalicai Alvar, began to employ the rigidly set, regular rhythmic 
patterns (cantam) based on the quantity of syllables (aksara, Ta. elutty), 
whether long or short. This development, which reached its peak with 
such medieval poets as Arunakiri and Tayumapavar, resulted in the fact 
that a poem had, metrically speaking, a twofold organization: the original 
organization in terms of Tamil metrical units, and the superimposed 
additional organization in terms of syllabic quantity (kalippu). To give 
an instance: Arunakiri’s Tiruppukal 418 says tirumakalulavum irupu- 
yamurari tirumarukandma perumal kan; the Tamil prosodic pattern is 
= = =—/= = =—/= = =—/ = — —, in mnemonic terms ka- 
ruvilanarumpü karuvilanarumpü karuvilanarumpa pulimankdy; this line 
has, at the same time, an organization in terms of cantam, or regular 
rhythmic pattern of short and long syllables, which is identical throughout 
the entire stanza: tana tána tánd^na | tina tána tan@na | tána tana tdnd’ 
NG} tána tena EE do Uu dto] Ape ix delis d as a uiu] og sus 

Whereas in the old classical metres, the lines (a7) of a stanza were not 
supposed to have the same pattern throughout the entire stanza or 
stanzas of the poem, new structures developed which, at least partially, 
had to have the same type of foot in all lines; thus in a viruitam-—the 
grand metre of medieval narrative poetry—all stanzas contain four lines, 
aH lines are of the same efuka? (assonance), and if a foot ends m a må, 
vijam, khay or kani type of foot, the corresponding feet in the other lines 
must be of the same type; the pattern of a viruttam stanza looks for 
instance like 


==/—=/——/-= 
==/==/-—/—= 
==/==/=—/—= 
==/—=/——/—= 


We see a progressive development to ever-increasing rigidity and com- 
plexity. 


(4) A kind of emancipation was achieved in the late medieval and early 
pre-modern periods when some poets turned for inspiration to folk-songs, 
popular ballads, popular narratives, street-plays etc., especially as far as 
form was concerned. The combination of classical poetic Tamil (¿yal 
tamil) with music and song (icai) and play (nafakam) resulted in a kind 
of musical" which used poems organized in terms of refrains, exposi- 
tions, etc. and which was expected to be enacted or sung, never simply 
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read or recited. Thus we have the four-stanza structure of cinit—e.g. the 
kádvaticcinlu which was a song sung in Murukan's temples while lifting the 
kdvali (the decorated pole of wood); the Rirífana? structured in the 
pallavi (chorus or burden, containing the main theme of one line repeated 
as a refrain after each stanza), the anupallavi (usually of two lines), and 
one or more carazam, expositions, usually of two to four lines; the #allup- 
$áitu or narrative poems with dramatic elements about the life of the 
Pallar (agricultural labourers}, the pataippõr or Islamic war-ballads, etc. 

For more information on Tamil prosody, the reader should consult 
Kamil Zvelebil, Introduction to Classical Tamil Prosody, Part I, Hoe and 
Co., Madras, 1975; C. J. Beschi, Grammatica Latino-Tamuheca (cui addun- 
tur tamulicae poeseos rudimenta), 1730 (Engl. version Trichonopoly, 1917); 
G. U. Pope, translations of Ndlatiydry (1893) and Tiruvácakam (1900); 
A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar, Advanced Studies im Tamil Prosody, 
Madras, 1943 (reprinted 1955 and 1957); K. Zvelebil, The Smile of 
Murugan, E. J. Brill, Leiden 1973, pp. 65-8. 
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